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I see you use Ivory Soap in the laundry. Is it not expensive? 

No, not for a pure good soap. In many steatn laundries, where 
the object is only to clean clothes without regard to their wear, the 
soap used contains a large proportion of a cheap adulterant which 
is very injurious. Here where we do our own laundering, we find 
Ivory Soap the best and most economical. 

Since we have been using it, our linen room records show that 
our purchases of sheeting and table linen are one third less. 


Ivory Soap has been adopted in hospitals and other public in- 
stitutions, where careful experiment has proved it to be the best. 
G. 2%. CopyrRiGHT 1892, By THe Procter & GamaBie Co, 








ENGRAVED BY W. B. CLOSSON. 
LOUIS DESCHAMPS' * CHARITY.” 


[Selections by Philip Gilbert Hamerton from Types of Contemporary Painting. See p. 562.] 
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A NEWSPAPER OFFICE 


By Julian Ralph 


R. BENNETT showed his 

knowledge of the public 

curiosity when he put up 

a newspaper building so 

largely of glass as to re- 

veal to the people in the 

streets the movements, 

and something of the 

methods, of the workmen 
who produce his daily journal. The 
crowds which gather at the windows 
betray the same interest in the subject 
that is shown wherever a reporter ap- 
pears to do his work. To us who are en- 
gaged in the business, reporters seem all 
too numerous, and yet no sooner does 
one produce his book and pencil in a 
public hall or place than a whisper leaps 
from the mouths of the people, there is « 
visible stir to bring the man or woman 
into general view, and interest in the 
business in hand is thereafter divided 
with the newspaper-historian. In some 
measure the newspaper directors have 
always made themselves responsible for 
that degree of mystery which clings to 
the business and keeps a keen edge up- 
on the popular curiosity regarding it. 
There are still newspaper editors who 
try to pose as petty czars before their 
subordinates, declining counsel and re- 
fusing explanation as a general in com- 
mand would scarcely do in the heat of 
battle. There are newspaper establish- 
ments in which the editors’ rooms are 
as difficult of access. even to the other 
workmen in the building, as an invent- 
or’s closet, or the dressing-room of an 
actress; and there is not—and never 
can be—any newspaper office that is as 
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open to the public as a store, or even 
asa bank. I once heard the editor-in- 
chief of a New York newspaper speak 
of “that mystery which the public 
always associates with the editorial 
sanctum.” The utterance was priggish, 
but it sprang from a fact which has at 
its root the essence of journalism ; for, 
if everyone knew what was to be pub- 
lished in a newspaper, who wrote each 
article, and who furnished the facts, 
the business could not be carried on. 
What is meat to the mass of readers 
may be poison to the persons concerned, 
and, even as it is, there is a constant 
battle between those who are gathering 
the news and those who would like to 
keep it out of print. 

Thus it is that, in maintaining some 
degree of mystery about the work, a 
great deal more comes to be fancied to 
exist, and the work of journalism re- 
mains greatly interesting to all—hap- 
pily to those who live under its exciting 
influence as well as to those who get only 
occasional glimpses of its processes. 

But there is one night in every year, 
in every great newspaper office, when 
work is done that is the least understood 
of all that goes on in the making of a 
daily paper ; one night when the highest 
state of fever attends the excitement 
and strain of the most intense work 
that falls to the lot of any men, except 
soldiersin war. That is election night. 
That is the night when a few men sit 
down at six o’clock before virgin sheets 
of paper, with the knowledge that be- 
fore two o'clock the next morning they 
must cover those sheets with the elec- 
All rights reserved. 
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tion returns of a nation, digesting 
mountains of figures and apprising the 
public of the results in the most con- 
densed forms, weeks in advance of the 
official announcements, as sparks might 
be counted while they fly from the 
shapeless iron on a blacksmith’s anvil. 
And these caiculations must stand the 
test of comparison with those which 
the rival newspapers, working without 
collaboration, as eager competitors, will 
publish at the same moment. The 
mass of other news brings less respon- 
sibility and concern to the deskmen in 
such an office. It is guaranteed by 
great news associations, it is sent in by 
trusted correspondents from all over, 
everywhere. Each item or story is 
complete in itself. It needs only to be 


The Washington Correspondent 


winnowed—the least interesting to be 
discarded, and the rest to be cut like 
cloth to fit the space at hand, and pol- 
ished to suit the standards of the jour- 
nal. 

But the election figures come in drib- 
lets and atoms, and must be put to- 
gether as the Florentines make their 
mosaics. Some’ of it, we shall see, is 
plucked from the very air—as a magi- 
cian seems to collect coins in a bor- 
rowed hat—begotten of reasoning, but 
put down beside the genuine returns 
with equal confidence and almost equal 
accuracy. Ah! but that is a work to 
try cool heads and strong nerves. I 
am quite certain no other men in the 
world include such a night of tension 
and excitement, periodically, as a fixed 

part of a workaday 
existence. No other 
men, regularly once a 
vear, feel themselves 
so truly in the focus 
of an intense public 
interest, manifesting 


itself in so many ways. 
If we could really put 


windows into our 
methods, as one of us 
has put them into his 
building, that, of all 
times and phases, 
would be the one 
whose _ illumination 
would cause the most 
surprise to the public. 

The returns of every 
State are gathered by 
the leading newspa- 
pers in that State, and 
as there is a system of 
exchange between the 
newspapers, the chief 
care of each is to get 
the figures of its own 
State. In New York 
City, then, the Empire 
State is the subject of 
most concern. It is 
an extraordinary State 
at all times, but never 
is it more so than 
when it is considered 
as a factor in a na- 
tional election. It is 
not only one of the 





Managing Editor, on Election Night. 


party battle-grounds—a pivotal, uncer- 
tain quantity—but it is full of big cities, 
rolling up enormous masses of votes ; 
and at the same time it contains wilder- 
ness-districts, groups of counties cov- 
ered by mountains and forests, where 
the railroads and telegraph circuits are 
few, and whence news leaks almost as 
slowly as from Montana or Idaho. To 


canvass it, to make ready to seize its re- 
turns on the instant, as if a giant hand 
were to be put out to cover every hill 
and valley, is the task of the managing 
editors—a task at once delicate and ¢i 
gantic. Each managing editor has his 
own method, developed out of the tra- 
ditions and resources of each establish- 
ment, and tested and strengthened year 


an 
533 
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The Correspondent of an English Paper. 


The newspaper that is so 
economical as to rely on any press asso- 
ciation, or even upon its regular corre- 
spondents, is not one that is valued for 


after year. 


its election news. The journal that is 
so partisan as to arrange only for Re- 
publican or Democratic sources of in- 
formation may be fortunate or may 
be wholly deceiving to its readers— 
as chance decrees. But the journals 
which are managed with pride in their 
correctness, in the getting and giving 
of the news regardless of even their 
own political leaning, such truly valu- 
able journals take no chances, throw 
economy to the dogs, and yield to no 
bias in arranging to turn the flood- 
gates of election news into their work- 


rooms on election night. 
A net is thrown over each 
county. The local politi- 
‘al managers, the leading 
candidates, the corre- 
spondents in the country 
newspaper oftices—all are 
ordered or requested to 
file the result of the vot- 
ing as soon as they are 
known. Finally, personal 
friends of the editors and 
of the political writers are 
appealed to to ‘ wire ” 
the news as soon as it is 
determined, and _ special 
correspondents are de- 
tailed to wait upon the 
political chieftains and 
bosses, who are certain to 
be at their homes on that 
one night of the year, to 
send on the news that 
reaches them from their 
political agents. There 
are sixty counties in the 
State, and some are “ cov- 
ered” six or eight times 
in this way. Only fancy 
the number of telegrams 
that result from these ar- 
rangements, all superim- 
posed upon the bales of 
despatches from the news 
associations! But the 
reader cannot conceive it. 
They rain in upon the 
workers like autumn 
leaves in a gale-swept for- 
est. They cover the desks and the floor, 
and are piled in masses on the file-hooks 
before the night is over. 

The services of the rival news asso- 
ciations and of special reporters are 
engaged to hasten the gathering of the 
returns from New York City and the 
suburbs, in Staten Island, Long Island, 
New Jersey, and Westchester County, 
where the population is dense and 
where the election methods have al- 
ways been more loose and dishonest 
than in the metropolis. Thus the State 
and parts of other States around it are 
picketed with nervous, active, earnest 
men, and thus the tension in the offices 
of the big dailies makes itself felt all 
over the State—and, by the same pro- 
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cess, all over the Union. This same 
comprehensive surveillance operates 
strongly in producing and insuring a 
fair count. Time was—and not very 
long ago—when what are called the 
“back counties” were not under any 
such influence, and their returns were 
figured dilatorily, calmly, at ease—and 
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which he used to be concerned, in a 
city not far from the capital of the 
State. The “bosses” who controlled 
the city used to have the returns read 
to them before the public had access to 
them. The “bosses” held back the 


additions in the heavily peopled wards 
where the voters of their party were 


The City Editor. 


often very dishonestly. Later far than 
Horace Greeley’s time, when he de- 
manded the best figures that were ob- 
tainable for his journal, there was far 
more tampering with the vote than 
even the most unprincipled scoundrels 
dare to attempt in these days. Only 
the other evening a politician told me 
something of this nefarious business, in 


most numerous. The returns they 
studied were therefore those of their 
antagonists. If these showed only a 
normal vote they took no action, but 
if, as often happened, the ring rule had 
angered and stirred their opponents to 
poll a very heavy vote of protest, the 
bosses studied the vote, calculated its 
effect, and issued secret orders to their 
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‘The racing reporter 


henchmen to “add a couple of hundred 
votes in the first ward,” to “swell the 
vote in the third ward by five hundred,” 
and so on until, when they were ready 
to let the public have the returns, they 
were so doctored that the ring was 
seen to be still in power and the popu- 


lar protest of no avail. To-day that 
cannot be done. In every district, at 
every head-quarters, there is a company 
of reporters — impatient, resourceful, 
possessed of but a single aim, and con- 
fident in their knowledge of their rights 
as well as of their power—demanding 
the returns from this ward, from that 
one, from such a village—for The Sun, 
The Times, or The Herald, or The Trib- 


une. “Colonizing” and “ ballot-box 


came in, drawing off his red gloves.” 
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stuffing ” were report- 
ed to the newspapers 
from two places in 
New York State dur- 
ing the gathering of 
the revolutionary vote 
of November, 1893, 
but there were no re- 
turns held back to be 
doctored, and more 
than one “boss” went 
down. 

Now, to come back 
to one of the news- 
paper offices; to the 
one with which I am 
familiar and in which 
I have helped at this 
work year and year 
again — with such an 
annual dread of elec- 
tion night as to make 
it seem a state of mil- 
lennium which those 
enjoy who merely read 
the papers after they 
are published. Imag- 
ine a great school- 
room in which there 
is no teacher's plat- 
form, with fifty or six- 
ty desks facing all the 
cardinal points of the 
compass, so that each 
will get the nightlight 
and the daylight as 
best it can. Around 
the walls are the desks 
of the executive edi- 
tors and of the copy-readers—the city 
desks, the suburban desk, the tele- 
eraph desks, the Washington and Al- 
bany desk, that of the night or ‘ make- 
up” editor, and that of the manag- 
ing editor. Within the hollow square 
fancy more than two score reporters’ 
desks, many of them pre-empted now 
for the election work, and these blan- 
keted with great sheets of yellow blot- 
ting -paper, with fresh pads of writ- 
ing-paper, with new pen-holders and 
pens ad libitum, with bristling rows of 
file-wires. The office is quiet and rest- 
ful. The copy-readers are at their ac- 
customed work of receiving and pre- 
paring the general regular news. Of 
those who are to get up the election 
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returns only two or three are busy 
early in the evening. They are those 
who are to receive the New York City 
returns, which begin to arrive by six 
o'clock. 

The men who are to prepare the State 
table, by counties, the congress table, 
and the legislative table of senators and 
assemblymen elected, are lolling in their 
chairs. Among them are men who are 
trained to the work and have been so 
trained because they have judgment, 
coolness, and the ability to work like 
lightning and with accuracy. The po- 
litical correspondent, head-quartered at 
Albany, has come to town with a com- 
plete general knowledge of the rivalries 
and conditions in each county. He has 
made up the legislative table in ad- 
vance, prophesying the result of the 
election in each district as his judg- 
ment prompts him. He will be proud 
if he does not have to alter it in many 
places, but if there is an unexpected 
“tidal wave ”—as our political revo- 
lutions are called—he will undo three- 
quarters of his work with an occasional 
grin that develops into a merry counte- 


nance as the night wears on—for your 
true journalist, who sees behind all 
doors and discovers the same chican- 
ery and self-interest in all politicians, 


is very seldom a partisan. One man 
whom I know, and who knows us all, 
calls us all Bashi-Bazouks in politics, 
and in more or less other relations to 
life and citizenship. Beside the “ Albany 
man” sits the Washington correspond- 
ent—a nabob in the estimation of the 
staff, which grades the editor first, the 
managing editor second, the city editor 
third, the Washington correspondent 
fourth, and the London correspondent 
nebulously, with awe, as the pagans con- 
sider one of their gods that operate and 
yet are never seen. This Washington 
correspondent brings an unfamiliar. en- 
viable atmosphere with him. Well-sala- 
ried, in command of a “ bureau” and a 
staff of his own, he supports not only 
an elegance of attire, but an ease and 
a pride of bearing that are eloquent of 
a calmer atmosphere than the boiler- 
room energy of the home office. He 
has been heard of as smoking on the 
back porch of the White House with a 
President, and it is noticed that the edi- 
VoL. XV1.—58 
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torial writers not only come out of the 
inner sanctum to gossip with him, but 
that they listen keenly and keep saying 
“Oho!” “Ah, indeed!” and “If that 
leaks out there'll be a stir.” Possibly 
the chief of the special correspondents 
will be in this line of idle men—a dip- 
lomatic, easy-going man, who is a puz- 
zle to the others because he eschews the 
executive desks that bring the modern 
high salaries to men as successful as he, 
because he has just come from South 
Carolina, and is going to New Orleans 
as soon as these figures are gathered— 
a man who is perfectly at home in Paris, 
San Francisco, Quebec, and St. Augus- 
tine, and who has been heard to wish 
that he could make the acquaintance of 
his wife and children, since he has, he 
says, every reason to believe they are 
very nice people. There is more than 
one such “special,” and ‘if another of 
them is in town, it may be that one 
who detests cities and civilization, who 
plunges into both wherever there is a 
war or an earthquake or a promise of 
rough adventure, only to return again 
to a little box he has built in a remote 
wilderness of mountains and woods, 
where he hibernates with wife and chil- 
dren, rod and gun, until the next call 
to danger. 

But in the meantime the night 
grows. The managing editor has: be- 
come the centre of the earliest excite- 
ment—if I may use a word that does 
not apply to any moment in newspaper 
life. Strain, tension, rush, busy-ness— 
these are all better terms, especially if 
taken together. The managing editor 
is the man who in reality “ runs” a daily 
paper. He has charge of seven-eighths 
of an eight-page journal—of all but the 
editorial page, and the forming and 
conduct of the journal's policy—a mys- 
terious essence about which there is 
much nonsense and little that is pro- 
ductive. of pecuniary profit in these 
days when the age demands that editors 
shall meet their readers with the same 
common-sense which the public now 
enjoys in quite as high a degree as 
themselves. An office-boy sits in the 
window behind the managing editor, 
and a stenographer has drawn a chair 
up beside that official’s right elbow. 
The boxes that are shot out of a pneu- 
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matic tube leading from the head-quar- 
ters of the principal telegraph company 
keep falling with a chug-chug, like the 
discharges of a musket—a startling, ex- 
plosive noise that is to become incessant 
during the whole night. <A bright office- 
boy—a sort of captain among these 
messengers — manipulates the tube. 
He opens the messages, and by means 
of a squad of other boys distributes 
them among the copy-readers and the 
men at work on the local returns. But 
all the news of the State, and of all the 
other States, he sends to the managing 
editor. That man is managing editor 
because he is calm and knowing and 
philosophical, because he is experienced, 
and because he understands how to 
manage men and a great newspaper 
without friction. How he does his work 
is marvellous. If the night editor tells 
him the printers are “ getting drowned 
in copy,” and that he cannot “ get all the 
stuff in the paper,” the managing editor 
simply clears his throat to get the gen- 
eral attention, remarks “ Keep the stuff 
down, boys; too much is going up,” 
and then returns to his work in hand, 
well aware that not another word need 
be said. 

Ina moment of great pressure it may 
happen that an idle reporter tells a 
story that brings a knot of other idle 
men around him and evokes suppressed 
laughter. “Ahem!” says the managing 
editor, “too much noise here.” After 
that everyone hears the clock tick. 

He is now the one who is drowned in 
“stuff.” Scattered through the election 
despatches are requests for private news 
of the election from editors, candidates, 
governors of States, members of the 
vabinet at Washington, from schoolboy 
friends up in the country, from great 
Wall Street operators and railroad 
magnates, from party “ bosses” in sev- 
eral States, from all over and from all 
sorts of persons. ‘Can you say if I 
am elected?” “Give me the earliest 
tip you can on your State and city.” 
“ What do you hear from Ohio?” “ We 
don’t hear a sound from Virginia—what 
have you got?” These show the drift 
of hundreds of despatches. The man- 
aging editor reads the returns and 
hands them to the boy at his beck to 
distribute among the men at the desks. 
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The private despatches he answers over 
his elbow to the stenographer. 

Someone tells him that the crowd is 
forming in front of the office. It is 
known as the crowd because it is al- 
ways there on election night. It begins 
with a lot of little knots of men—one 
in front of The Press, another in front 
of The Times, the other in front of 
the buildings of The Sun, The World, 
The Tribune, and the rest. As these 
knots swell they join one snother and 
blockade Park Row, and 1» over into 
the City Hall Park—an enormous, pa- 
tient, cheering, and yelling multitude 
of many thousands of persons all with 
their white faces shining above their 
dark clothes. 

« Tell to begin the bulletins,” 
says the managing editor. Then he 
adds, “ Tell the city editor to send me 
a bright reporter who can write bulle- 
tins all night.” The bright reporter 
is found, and ordered to move about 
among the desks and learn “ whatever 
will be interesting to feed to the crowd.” 
The man who receives the order to be- 
gin the bulletins is the so-called “ man- 
ager of the art department,” a high- 
sounding title when one considers the 
pictures with which most newspapers 
entertain their readers—the best that 
rapid presswork permits, and yet none 
the better for that. This art manager 
does not intend to disappoint or thwart 
the crowd in front of his bulletin—for 
in front of each newspaper building 
a great transparency has been con- 
structed. He spent the preceding day 
making portraits of well-known politi- 
cians and statesmen, as well as a great 
number of “comics”—hasty cartoons 
showing the Tammany Tiger on the 
deck of the battle-ship New York, 
showing Mr. McKinley triumphantly 
waving his tariff bill—as well as one 
showing the same gentleman buried 
under the same document, and one illus- 
trative of a naval engagement in which 
the battle-ship New York is shelling the 
Tammany Tiger. He is a man of cheer- 
ful resignation and of resource —this 
art manager—and he prepares himself 
for what might be termed the What- 
ever. These pictures he draws in out- 
line on small cards. Over each he lays 
a glass stereopticon slide and copies 
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the drawing on the glass. Having doz- 
ens of these ready, he flashes one—a 
portrait—on the white canvas sheet. 
It is cheered. He follows it with 
‘a comic.” Aroar of laughter follows. 
He cannot see the servile mob, and 
yet he manipulates it quite as if he 
should say, “ Now I'll press a button 
and they'll howl,” and “ Now you shall 
hear them laugh.” How like a news- 
paper man even this artist is—to re- 
main unseen, unthought of, unknown, 
and yet to sway the crowd as he wills. 
The news bulletins begin to come later, 
and the words that compose them are 
painted on glass and magnified on the 
canvas, just like the pictures. 

The first news, even from close at 
hand, is always of one pattern. It con- 
sists of the returns of the brown-stone 
Republican districts, where there is 
only one vote or two to each house. 
It is easily counted, and so it is the first 
in hand. Along with it come calcula- 
tions by the Press Association reporters 
—sent in on manifold sheets and read- 
ing like this: “48 districts, official, 


give Republican vote of 3,942 ; Democrat, 


1,879 ; same districts last year gave Re- 
publican, 3,796 ; Democratic, 2,100.” The 
chief one of the men who is taking the 
city returns is a born mathematician. 
He knows and loves figures, and handles 
them as Morphy played with chessmen. 
He employs ingenious, labor-saving, 
peculiar, and personal ways of dealing 
with them, and these blind despatches 
that rain in on him to the number of 
six hundred or seven hundred during 
the night, he subjects to his logarithms 
and formulas with what looks like in- 
vulnerable patience, until—twenty times 
in the night—they tell him a growing 
and a widening story of ruin for one 
party and triumph for the other. At 
such times he seeks out each man en- 
gaged in similar work and says, “Did 
I tell you that Maynard was running 
behind the Democratic ticket? Well, 
he’s running 10,000 behind.” Later, 
he made it 12,000, then 15,000, and at 
last about 20,000 behind. 

In the meantime the office begins to 
fill with people never seen there except 
on election nights, and with men who 
only come when great news is stirring. 
The latter were the New York corre- 
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spondents of the great newspapers of 
the country, and of Canada and England. 
These were business-like. They whis- 
pered to the managing editor. They 
wanted figures, they wanted proof- 
sheets, they wanted the editorial utter- 
ance of the paper that was to appear 
next morning, and they wanted reasons 
for the turn the voting was taking in 
Brooklyn and Buftalo, where the people 
overturned the governments. Others 
were the editorial writers, among them 
those who only work in the daytime and 
those who never come to the office at 
all, but send their essays in by mail and 
messenger. They know little of the 
methods of any department of a news 
paper except their own, and the fact was 
betrayed in their uneasiness, their sur- 
prised look when they saw the main 
workroom brilliant, lighted as the 
streets at noon—and crowded ; with a 
hush upon it that they did not expect, 
suppressing their after-dinner tenden- 
cy to talk. They noticed, too, that the 
office-boys vouchsafed them no defer- 
ence, but elbowed them out of the way. 
And when they essayed to joke with the 
Washington correspondent and the Al- 
bany man, one of those gentlemen said 
“Yes—yes; but I am busy; excuse 
me.” With the editorial writers had 
come some notable public men found at 
the clubs and eager to come down and 
get the news—a federal senator, a bibu- 
lous Western editor, a judge or two, and 
a general of the regular army. There 
is no reverence among newspaper men. 
They know humanity too well not to 
see beneath the mere uniforms and 
robes by which men are told apart. So, 
presently, these gentlemen withdrew to 
the sanctums where the art manager 
and his assistants bustled to and fro 
among them in order to display the 
bulletins out of the windows. But the 
notables endured the discomfort, while 
one of the editors went to and fro, get- 
ting outlines of the exciting election 
from the managing editor. 

The publisher came up from the 
counting-room—a man of affairs and the 
personage who grows more and more 
important as the capital involved in 
newspaper work swells and keeps swell- 
ing—withal, a practical man who read 
the situation as a telegrapher reads the 
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Morse alphabet. He came merely to 
ask if anything was wanted. Yet but 
for the fact that everybody else was 
there, it would have seemed strange to 
see him down-town after dark. The 
racing reporter came in, drawing off his 
red gloves and his sleek beaver coat. 
An enthusiast, he had much to tell of 
the day’s events at some great race- 
course, but no one would listen ; in fact 
he became the listener to news that 
even he recognized as more important 
than his own. After getting all that 
was then known of the trend of the 
voting, he—upon whom the news had 
thus been forced—remarked : “If that 
is all true, I win eight hundred, two 
hats, and an overcoat.” Then he sat 
down and wrote the report of the races 
about which no one seemed to care. 

There sauntered in, presently, a short, 
ruddy-faced, foreign-looking man of the 
Slav type of features—such a man as 
those you see by the score in the poly- 
glot crowds at the East-side cafés and 
reading-rooms. He neither looked at 
nor spoke to anyone, but taking an 
apple out of one pocket and a Buda- 
Pesth daily out of the other, began to 
read print that appeared to be upside 
down. He was the chess-editor. The 
bustle of the office surged around him 
without touching him at any point, un- 
til a boy brought him a yellow tele- 
gram. He dropped his newspaper, 
read a line, put down his apple, put on 
his glasses, and became a new man, 
totally unlike the stolid Hungarian 
who had been in his clothing a mo- 
nent before. What he read was some- 
thing like this: 

‘Sr, PETERSBURG, November 7th. 

“ Wishnakief Arnald 48, 19 centre 
gambit 11, 36, 49, 12, Queen 16 Knight 
and Bishop. Excitement. To-morrow 


end.” 


Yet his eyes distended, he slapped 
his knee with his free hand, he ran to a 
cupboard and took out a chess-board, 
and after twenty minutes spent in 
studying some moves that he made 
with his chessmen, he sat down, and 
in a fever of excitement tossed off a 
dozen pages of a report of a spirited 
episode and some startling new modes 
of play in a game of chess in Russia. 
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In the meantime the pneumatic tube 
kept up its explosions, the leather cups 
stuffed with telegrams came like bullets 
from a rapid-fire gun, and the men at 
work on the election figures were as 
busy as bees. While each man worked 
his way through a great pile of de- 
spatches kept under one hand, the boys 
threw other telegrams in front of him, 
until half his mind was occupied in 
keeping those he had not looked at 
from becoming mixed in with those he 
had used. Light was coming out of 
the confusion of telegrams. The mo- 
saic was beginning to reveal its pat- 
tern. Ohio had gone Republican. So 
had Brooklyn and Buffalo. There was 
unexpected news from Virginia and II- 
linois. The pattern was distinct, but 
scores of little cubes were missing. 
The figures did not come from Erie, 
St. Lawrence, Rockland, Yates, and 
other counties. There was doubt as 
to the senatorial election in the Dutch- 
ess district, and about a senate district 
in Kings. The howls and cheers of the 
multitude in the streets were growing 
tiresome. It was disquieting to know 
that the crowds in front of The Tribune 
and The Times were cheering something, 
when there was no time or way to find 
out what that something was. It was 
tiresome, too, to have one’s mind dis- 
tracted when the climax of the work 
was approaching. The despatches 
were coming to fill up the missing de- 


tails, but the worst of it was that the 
clock hands were moving much faster. 


Presently the managing editor would 
be certain to walk ‘round the desks, to 
hear how each table was progressing, and 
then to say, quite regardless of all the 
omissions and uncertainties: ‘ Well, 
I'll give you all twenty minutes ; every- 
thing must be closed up in twenty min- 
utes, the tables footed, and the stuff 
up-stairs.” 

That order had not come, to be sure, 
yet it certainly was at hand, and it 
would never do to think of it, for to 
losé one’s coolness would be to delay 
and even to “bungle” the newspaper 
which most prides itself on its election 
returns. And yet all was still confu- 
sion, and two dozen important counties 
and contests were either unheard from 
or left in a muddle of doubt. To clear 
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up these points as many telegrams had 
been hurried off, and oftice-boys stood 
in a little queue awaiting their turns at 
the long-distance telephone that was in 
use to prod up men in Connecticut, in 
Syracuse, on the edge of the Catskills, 
and at the far end of Longe Island. 
Vou. XVI.—59 





e on Election Night 


The chief leader-writer had been hid- 
den in an inner room writing the edi- 
torial comment on the night’s news. 
He had thought of a sub-editorial para- 
graph that greatly amused him. He 
showed it to one of the busiest men at 
the election desks, a man on whose 
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brow a cold sweat had already formed 
in anticipation of the rush and worry 
of the approaching climax. 


Still, a 


The Chess Editor. 


chief leader-writer always commands 
deference and polite attention. The 
unfortunate calculator took the edi- 
torial manuscript and looked at it. To 
the man in the next chair the hand- 
writing appeared to be Greeleyesque, 
illegible, fly-trackish. 

“T rather like that,” said the leader- 
writer. 

« Yes, it’s very good,” said the man 
of figures. 

“T think I'll let it go,” said the edi- 
tor. 

“T certainly should,” said the other. 

When the leader-writer had gone 
someone asked the other man what the 
editorial was about. 

“Tt looked like what is carved on the 
obelisk in Central Park ; I could not 
read a word of it,” said the man of cold 


sweat, “but I had no time to tell him 
so.” 

From some counties the official fig- 
ures have come in— 
perhaps from more 
than half, and more 
are coming every min- 
ute. But from others 
there are six, and even 
eight different, contra- 
dictory returns— run- 
ning the majorities up 
and down a width of a 
thousand votes apart. 
The man who knows 
how each county is in 
the habit of voting, 
and how half the other 
counties have already 
voted, must fix upon 
one of these figures 
and adopt it in his ta- 
ble. Thus he must, at 
the last moment, run 
through the entire list. 
The managing editor 
comes, as was foreseen, 
but he shortens the 
time. ‘Have all the 
tables footed and up- 
stairs in fifteen min- 
utes, and each of you 
must write a short in- 
troductory story ex- 
plaining whatever is 
extraordinary and pe- 
culiar in the situation. 

I want a paragraph, also, from each of 
you, for the main introduction that is 
to lead the paper.” 

Is he insane? Well, if he is, there is 
no time to try to cure him now. “Yes, 
sir; it does not seem possible to do all 
that—but we'll do it.” Then comes the 
ecstasy of that night’s whirl—a sort of 
controlled delirium in which the mind 
is held down to its work by some unac- 
countable extra-agency which may be a 
part of itself, and yet which operates 
against and over itself. The figure- 
spaces are filled in—each set of numer- 
als being studied, selected, and set 
down, each in the bare moment of pois- 
ingapencil. If there aren’t any figures 
to choose from (indicating the vote of 
some county in the Adirondacks, or of 
some farming county on the Pennsyl- 
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vania border), one must recollect what 
such counties always have done and 
must imagine how they would feel the 
same influences that have altered the 
accustomed vote elsewhere all over the 
State. Down go the missing figures, 
grasped out of the air, and presently 
the table is ready to foot up. So are 
the other tables over which all the men 
are straining. The riot of noise in the 
street below is growing less and less. 
The bulletins have exhausted the news 
and the people are going home—visibly 
melting away. The office clock begins 
to tick again. The hush in the office 
is painful. As each table is footed it is 
exchanged for another, and the caleu- 
lators go over and verify one another's 
figures: “I can’t make this one come 
out as you did,” says one. “ Well, you 
must,” says the other; “it came that 
way twice over, and it must be right.” 
Then a moment’s pause, and “It is 
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type, is never spoken of except as “ up” 
and “ up-stairs.” 

Thus the tables are hurried out of the 
way. But the pneumatic tube continues 
its chug-chug, and the boys keep shell- 
ing the leather cups and pouring the 
telegrams upon the desks—to be used 
in a second edition, for which all the 
work is soon to be gone over again. 

“Hurry up your introductory mat- 
ter,” the managing editor says, with a 
calmness and amiability that are mad- 
dening. ‘ You have still six minutes.” 

After all, when every man’s head is 
full of his work and the tension is still 
drawn, it is not difficult to do a little 
more. What is a fourth hand-spring to 
a man who has already turned three? 
Besides, & newspaper man’s capability 
is like a street car—‘there is always 
room for one more.” And a few lines 
set in large type and “leaded ” will look 
twice as long as ordinary matter. 


aus Nedinss 
cen. 


The Geographical Editor—''I'll bet a dollar he is in Australia or Patagonia.” 


Here, boy, 
send this up.” The composing-room, 
where the manuscripts are turned into 


right ; who said it wasn’t ? 


Even while these thoughts are flash- 
ing through their minds, one man is 
describing the complexion and changes 
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in the State legislature, with side-lights 
on the queer turns of fate that overtook 
men here and there in various assembly 
and senatorial districts. Another is 
explaining the results of the righteous 
defeat of the “ring” in Buffalo, the 
failure of Albany and Troy to respond 
to sentiments and influences that shook 
all the other cities and counties in New 
York. Another is sweeping his mind’s 

eye all over the Union, and telling what 
went on in every State, at all the polls. 
Boys are seizing the wet sheets and 
flinging them into the iron basket that 
travels up and down inside the wall of 
the building, to and from the crowded 
workroom of the lightning-like compos- 
itors, with its alternate rows of shadows 
and electric beams. At last—at ten 
minutes to two o'clock, the great daily 
paper is all written. 

Hot coffee is brought up from a near- 
by restaurant, bottles of beer are being 
opened with a pop and a splash, grapes 
and sandwiches are being devoured by 
men who are all on their legs, relieving 
the strain of long sitting. In what 
seems less than five minutes, quickly as 
the same delirious speed of the print- 
ers and pressmen can accomplish it, the 
paper itself, damp and ready to smear 
wherever it is touched, will be on the 
managing editor’s desk with all the 
chief men of the office gathered behind 
the managing editor, looking at it over 
his shoulders. And, even as they look, 
a boy will throw over their he: ids The 
Herald, just as wet and fresh. And 
then the next, and the next, and the 
next of the dailies will arrive —until all 
the morning papers are there. Each is 
compared with the one gotten out by 
ourselves. No two agree exactly, though 
all are in the main alike; but it is ob- 
served that the winning party is credit- 
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ed with a larger majority in 
nal than in any of the others. 

“How do you account for that—are 
we all right?” the managing editor in- 
quires of the man who figured that ma- 
jority. 

“Dead right,” says the man ad- 
dressed ; ‘‘ we'll have to put it higher 
yet in the second edition.” 

A moment later a whisper runs from 
mouth to mouth, and twenty heads are 
turned toward a bearded man who is 
valmly writing at one of the desks, ut- 
terly heedless of the general curiosity 
to see the rival journals, oblivious of 
all the excitement over the elections, at 
peace amid all the strain and wear and 
tear of that night of nights. 

“He’s been in Africa since eight 
o'clock,” one editor whispers. “ He 
does not know there has been an elec- 
tion.” 

“Who is he?” 
cials.” 

“He is the geographical editor. I'l 
bet a dollar he is in Australia or Pata- 
gonia—let’s look and see.” 

The man who last spoke walks over 
to a point from which he can read what 
the placid editor is writing. This is 
what he reads : 

“The Maxim guns proved more than 
Lo Bengula could meet. Bulawayo, his 
capital, was not fortified for modern 


our jour- 


asks one of the “ spe- 





warfare. It is a small my 
“Now, then, gentlemen,” says the 
managing editor, “let's cut the tables 


out of the first edition, paste them on 
good big sheets and go to work again. 
The despatches that have come in while 
we have been loafing will supply what- 
ever we missed, and if we don’t come 
close to being absolutely correct, I miss 
my guess. Now, then, let’s rattle up 
the second edition.” 
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ENGLISH RAILROAD METHODS 


By H, G. Prout 


AST month we considered the Ene- 
lish railroad system as a machine 
for carrying passengers. Let us 

now examine it somewhat more broadly, 
taking account of the quantity of rail- 
road service supplied to the people of 
Great Britain, its cost and financial re- 
turns, the organization of the system, 
and the men who control and work it. 
To this end it will be necessary to use a 
few figures; but I beg that the reader 
who shies at figures will not be alarmed, 
for we shall soon get past them and they 
will not hurt him. It seems wise, too, 
to measure the unknown by the known, 
and therefore I shall make some guard- 
ed, and, I trust, judicious comparisons 
of the English railroads with those of 
the United States. 

At the end of 1892 there were 20,325 


miles of railroad open for traffic in the 
United Kingdom. In England and 
Wales alone, where the railroads are 
the thickest, there were 14,242 miles. 
In the United States there were about 
172,000 miles of completed railroad at 
the end of the same year, and statistics 
of working were reported for a little less 
than 171,000. Actually, then, we have 
nearly nine times as many miles of 
‘allroad as the United Kingdom. But 
we are nearly twenty-five times as big 
(leaving out Alaska) and proportion- 
ately to area the United Kingdom has 
three times as much railroad as we 
have. Proportionately to population, 
however, our supply is greater; each 
inhabitant here has five times as much 
railroad as an Englishman has. Were 
we to compare limited and thickly peo- 
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pled regions the proportions would be 
somewhat different. 

But the miles of railroad measure 
only imperfectly the value of the rail- 
roads of a country, and it is worth while 
to look a little into the work done by 
the railroads of the different countries. 
We cannot measure this accurately be- 
cause we do not know how far the aver- 
age ton of freight or the average pas- 
senger was carried in England, and of 
course the amount of work includes not 
only the number of passengers or of 
tons but the distance they are carried. 
We may compare, however, the miles 
run by trains. In England, in 1892, 
the total movement was 22} trains each 
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trains each way every day. This is a 
pretty fair general measure of the pub- 
lic service; the Englishmen had three 
times as many trains as we had. 
Notwithstanding the much smaller 
railroad mileage in the United King- 
dom than in the United States, there 
were many more passengers carried. In 
1892 the railroads of the United King- 
dom carried over 864,000,000 passen- 
gers exclusive of holders of season tick- 
ets (‘commuters ” in the United States). 
There were 1,612,510 holders of season 
tickets, and, allowing each one of these 
to have made but 300 journeys a year, 
they would have added over 480,000,- 
000 passenger journeys, making, say, 





Porters with Lamp-truck, for Incoming Train. 


way every day over every mile of rail- 
road in the kingdom. In the United 
States the total movement equalled 6.9 


1,344,000,000 passengers carried in the 
year. Noone should quote this as an 
actual figure—it is a mere guess. The 









































864,000,000 we are sure of, and the 
480,000,000 may be too many or too 
few to add. 

In the United States the passengers 
carried by rail in 1892, were 843,000,- 
000. Let us take, as approximately 
comparable figures, 1,344,000,000 pas- 
sengers carried in the United Kingdom, 
and 848,000,000 in the United States. 
Then the English roads carried 67,200 
passengers per mile of railroad worked, 
and ours carried 4,900. 

In the year 1892 the English rail- 
roads carried 15,500 tons of freight per 
mile worked. In the same year ours 
carried 4,382 tons per mile worked. 
So we see that while the English rail- 
roads carried 14 times as many pas- 
sengers for each mile worked as ours 
did, they carried only 3} times as many 
tons of freight per mile of road. 

The gross earnings of the railroads 
of the United Kingdom in 1892 were 
about $400,000,000, say $20,000 per 
mile. In the United States they were 
$1,320,000,000, or $7,720 per mile 
worked. But this includes a vast mile- 
age of very thin traffic in all the coun- 
try west of the Missouri River and in 
the Southern and Southwestern States. 
Obviously a comparison of averages, 
which include immense lengths of very 
unproductive railroad, is but an arid 


A Country Station on the Midland Railway. 


display of figures. To get a measure 
of the earning power of the representa- 
tive English railroads, we will compare 
two or three of the most important sys- 
tems in the two lands. 

The best known of the English sys- 
tems is the London and North Western ; 
that is, it is the system best known in 
the United States, partly because of the 
great tide of travel through the port of 
Liverpool, and partly because the Lon- 
don and North Western people have 
been more enterprising in advertising 
here than the other English companies. 
Perhaps it is a business mistake on the 
part of the English companies not to 
take more trouble to make known to us 
the attractions of their lines. Great 
Britain is full of places and things that 
charm the American who is in search of 
a holiday, whatever may be his tastes. 
East and west, north and south from 
London, stretches a country abounding 
with scenes of historical and romantic 
interest to every English-speaking man. 
Hundreds of trains every day command 
this region ; and within an hour or two, 
or three, from London one may find 
history, architecture, natural scenery, 
shooting, fishing, boating, driving, rid- 
ing, and walking in the greatest variety, 
and all in a climate which permits hard 
out-door exercise almost every day in 
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the year, and the whole United King- 
dom is organized to give the wayfarer 
great comfort for a little money. But 
the London and North Western is al- 
most the only English railroad that has 
taken much pains to make known to 
Americans the attractions of its line, 
and naturally it is the railroad that is 
most likely to come into one’s mind as 
a characteristic English railroad. 

This company also has the largest 
gross earnings of all the English rail- 
roads, although it has not the greatest 
mileage. In 1892 it worked 1,888 miles 
and earned £11,738,000.. The Great 
Western, which is the only English sys- 
tem exceeding the London and North 
Western in length of line, worked in the 


‘Buns and Papers.” 


same year 2,481 miles and earned 
£9,031,000. The Midland, working 1,- 
383 miles, earned even more than the 
Great Western ; that is, £9,259,000. In 
the same year the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road proper, the lines east of Pitts- 
burg and Erie, worked 2,591 miles 
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and earned $74,528,000, while the New 
York Central worked 2,096 miles and 
earned $45,479,000. Let us see how 
these figures look reduced to dollars 
earned per mile. On that basis the 
Midland leads with $33,000 a mile; the 
London and North Western comes next 
with $31,100, the Pennsylvania next 
with $28,700, and the New York Cen- 
tral earned $21,700. It will be seen 
that the difference between the average 
earnings per mile and the best earnings 
per mile is much less on the English 
than on the American lines. There it 
is the difference between $20,000 and 
$33,000, or 65 per cent. ; while here it is 
the difference between $7,700 and $28,- 
700, or 272 per cent. If one reflects a 
little he will see that such 
a difference must exist, for 
relatively the whole region 
traversed by the English 
railroads is populous and 
developed, while vast re- 
gions traversed by the 
American railroads are still 
very thinly settled. 

But there is one little 
English system which beats 
them all: that is the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, which 
operated, in 1892, 523 miles 
and made $42,650 of gross 
earnings per mile. The very 
name of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire suggests the rea- 
son for its great earnings 
per mile. It goes from Liv- 
erpool through Manchester 
to York, and through its 
various branches gets into 
the heart of the greatest 
manufacturing district in 
the world. The Midland and 
the London and North West- 
ern also serve thisregion and 
run into London as well. 

If the reader will be pa- 
tient only 2 moment more 
we shall have done with 

statistics. We have now some measure 
of the work done by the English rail- 
roads, having compared it with the 
work done on railroads with which we 
are familiar. But what does all this 
mean to the owners of the properties ? 
The English railroads have cost to 
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their owners, that is, to the thousands 
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the average paid on all forms of in- 


of people who have invested in their debtedness of the railroads of that 


shares and other forms of indebted- 


country was 3.85 per cent. 





Compound Engine used on London and North Western. 


ness, about $227,000 a mile ; ours have 
cost about $63,700, or a little more 
than one-fourth as much. But the 
English railroads earn in gross almost 
three times as much as ours per mile 
worked. The result is, that notwith- 
standing their greater cost they pay 
a good deal more on the par value of 
their stock. In 1892 over 61 per cent. 


of all the railroad stock of the United 
States paid no dividends at all, and the 
average paid on all of ourstock appears 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners’ statistics to have been about 
2.1 per cent., or by the statistics of 


The 


“Poor's Manual,” 1.68 per cent. 


These sound in the mere statement 
like remarkable facts. Why should 
English railroads have cost so much 
more than ours ; and why, having cost 
so much more, should they yet be safer 
and more profitable investments ? 

Everyone knows in general terms 
why they have cost more. He has but 
to look around at the magnificent ma- 
sonry in bridges and viaducts, and in 
overhead and underneath crossings ; at 
the vast terminals in the great cities, 
with their hydraulic plant and their 
important aud perfect systems of sig- 
nals ; at the beautiful track with heavy 
rails, masonry drains, cut-stone arched 





Oil-burning Engine on the Great Eastern Railway. 


Drivers 7 feet in diameter; tanks carry 650 gallons of oil fuel. 


Coal can be used for fuel at any time. 


average payment on all forms of debt culverts, and all perfectly signalled ; at 


In the United King- 


was 3 per cent 


the little country stations in stone and 


dom probably only 8 or 9 per cent. of brick, with platforms in solid masonry 
the share capital paid no dividend, and on both sides of the track, with waiting- 
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rooms, or at least shelters, on both 
sides, and with bridges and tunnels to 
cross by. All these are obvious and 
may delight the eye of the engineer 
and architect, and of every traveller of 
taste and discernment. Centuries from 
now these noble structures will stand 
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was given. These conditions are still 
working. As time goes on and the 
needs of the railroads grow, our own 
companies find themselves the owners 
of ground the value of which has in- 
creased, and which they can sell or oc- 
cupy. The English railroad must buy 





Ready to Start 


as monuments to the English engineers 
of the first century of railroading. 

But there are other reasons for the 
great cost of the English railroads not 
quite so obvious. The right of way 
was expensive. Those railroads were 
pushed through a rich and populous 
country with great towns already built, 
while many of our railroads were built 
over unoccupied land, the settlement 
of which followed. With us railroads 
were everywhere wanted and were es- 
sential to the occupation of the coun- 
try, and in many cases the right of way 


new land at enormous cost, and from 
this fact alone the cost of recent im- 
provements is a serious part of the 
present capitalization of the railroads. 
In the ten years, 1882 to 1892, the capi- 
tal per mile of English railroad opened 
for work (meaning by capital all forms 
of debt) increased more than $24,000 ; 
while the miles of railroad increased 
but 10 per cent., the debt increased 
over 22. An example of how this came 
about is the enlargement of the Liver- 
pool Street Station of the Great East- 
ern in London, which is now going on. 








lron Bridge on the Derbyshire Extensions, Great Northern Railway. 


Up to the end of last December this 
work, still far from complete, had cost 
about $5,000,000, of which $3,600,000 
had been paid for land alone. In those 
ten years during which the debt of the 
English railroads grew $24,000 a mile, 
that of our own grew about $1,000. 
In those ten years our mileage increased 
51 per cent. and the capital invested in- 
creased 52 per cent. 

Another element in the greater cost 
per mile of the English railroads, an 
element independent of the cost of oc- 
cupation of land in a rich and populous 
country, is found in the restrictions 
laid upon railroad building by the Gov- 
ernment. It is probably a matter of 
common knowledge to the American 
reader that the British Board of Trade 
may prevent the opening for passenger 
business of any new line of railroad, un- 
til that railroad has complied in con- 
struction and in the method of opera- 
tion with the rules laid down by the 
Board. These rules are very exacting, 
and while they are, under certain con- 
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ditions, wise enough, they interfere se- 
riously with the development of cheap 
lines, which is now what a large part of 
the kingdom needs very much. The 
result is that we find single-track rail- 
roads in England, built to serve a traffic 
of three or four trains a day, construct- 
ed and equipped with the solidity and 
perfection of the Lancashire and York- 
shire, which earns nearly $43,000 for 
every mile of its line. 

But beyond this is still another item 
of expense, imposed by the Government 
restrictions ; that is, the cost of getting 
your charter from Parliament, if you 
propose to build a railroad. An author- 
ity in whom I have considerable confi- 
dence has said that the parliamentary 
costs of the English railroads, if divided 
among the railroads now existing in the 
kingdom, would amount to about $10,- 
000amile. Those costs alone would have 
been sufficient to grade, and put down 
the cross-ties and rails, for an equivalent 
number of miles of our Western prairie 
railroads ; not to equip them perfectly, 

















Stone Bridge near Plymouth—Great Western Railway. 


but to provide the track. It must not 
be supposed that by parliamentary ex- 
penses we mean corrupt lobbying. Prob- 
ably nearly all of the money thus spent 
in promoting the British railroads has 
been spent legitimately. When an ap- 
plication is made for a charter for a new 
railroad the applicant is at once called 
on to prove that his railroad is of public 
utility ; he cannot get a charter until he 
can demonstrate that the public interest 
will be served by building his railroad. 
There are a hundred interests ready to 
prove the contrary, and the applicant 
for a new charter is sure to have a hard 
parliamentary fight. He must employ 
lawyers who are trained in presenting 
matters before the parliamentary com- 
mittee; he must employ engineers and 
collect evidence and put it in form for 
an attractive presentation. But the high- 
class professional man in England, like 
the New York politician mentioned in a 
certain unsavory inquiry with regard to 


street-railroad rights in the city of New 
York, “does not stir around for noth- 
ing.” He is accustomed to large fees, 
which he probably earns in most cases. 

I would not have it supposed for a 
moment that I object to the difficulties 
which have been placed around the mat- 
ter of getting a railroad charter in Great 
Britain. I am quite incompetent to 
judge whether or not it has been for the 
interest of the kingdom ; but it has pre- 
vented the building of many miles of 
railroad to serve territory which is ade- 
quately served by railroads that now ex- 
ist. In other words, it has prevented 
waste of human energy, either in the 
form of labor or stored up in capital, and 
such waste must finally be a tax upon 
society at large. So it is quite possible 
that England is the richer, and her peo- 
ple more comfortable, because specula- 
tive men have been kept by Parliament 
from wasting their money in unproduc- 
tive railroads. 
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It must be quite apparent to the read- 
er that the fundamental reasons for the 
great cost of English railroads also make 
possible their great earnings ; at the bot- 
tom both are due to the thick popula- 
tion of a highly developed country. If 
they carry over one mile of railroad four- 
teen times as many passengers, and three 
or four times as much freight as our own 
‘ailroads carry, it would be a pity if they 
could not earn five or six times as much 
money. Another reason for the great- 
er earnings of the English railroads, al- 
though a minor one, is the higher freight 
rates which they charge, and how they 
manage to avoid the disastrous rate wars 
which devastate the treasuries of our 
own railroads will be shown later. 

The reader who has a turn for getting 
at ultimate causes willalready have dis- 
covered that there existed, and still exist, 
in the two countries two entirely differ- 
ent sets of conditions, and that the whole 
method of building and working the 
railroads of the two 
countries has grown 
out of these condi- 
tions. Broadly speak- 
ing, .we had here to 
create a country, and 
the Englishman had 
to serve one already 
created. We had to 
open the valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, 
and push on to the 
stock ranges and 
wheat-fields of Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. 
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The Englishmen 
had to carry coal, 
iron, wool, cotton, 
and finished prod- 
ucts to and from 
the mines, factories, 
and markets, over 
routes the length of 
which can be ex- 
pressed in hun- 
dreds of miles, while 
ours are expressed 
in thousands. 

We may now take 
up the organization 
ofa British railroad, 
which the American 
finds peculiar in 
that there is no president or any vice- 
president. The theoretical head of the 
system is the chairman of the board, 
and the board itself is divided into vari- 
ous committees on finance, permanent 
way, rolling-stock, fares, rates, traffic, 
etc. Each committee has its chairman, 
who is presumably a man of experience 
in the specialty of his committee. The 
directors are elected by the sharehold- 
ers, and must themselves be sharehold- 
ers, and may hold no office of trust or 
profit under the company, and may not 
be interested in any contract with the 
company. 

The full board meets regularly once a 
month, as a rule, and the committees at 
like intervals. The directors, in full 
board and in committee, direct and con- 
trol the policy and conduct of the rail- 
road, not only in general but in detatl— 
that is, theoretically they do. How far 


they do so actually depends largely on 
the knowledge, experience, and person- 
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al force of the chairman of the board 
and the chairmen of committees. Their 
powers are ample, and the custom of the 
country justifies, and indeed encourages, 
their actual and constant control of the 
properties confided to their care. They 
are treated with deference by the officers 
of the working staff; and their frequent 
regular meetings and detailed commit- 
tee work keep them familiar with all the 
affairs of their companies. Thus it hap- 
pens that the chairman of the board is 
seldom a mere figure-head, and has often 
in English railroad history been a pow- 
erful and active man, devoting his whole 
time to the company which he serves. 
The chairmen of boards and committees 
usually get some small fees, but nothing 
comparable to what we should expect to 
pay to presidents and vice-presidents. 








Daybrook—Great Northern Railway. 


The shareholders vote a sum, say £5,000 
a year, to be divided among the direc- 
tors, and usually, I believe, this goes 
to the chairman, deputy chairman, and 
chairmen of committees. Sometimes 
there is a specially salaried chairman, 
but not as a rule. 

But however able and zealous the di- 
rectors and their chairmen may be, their 
duties in any one board are ordinarily 
but a small part of the interests of their 
lives, and their meetings, although fre- 
quent enough for effective supervision, 
are not frequent enough for actual ad- 
ministration. And so we come to the 
most important and characteristic of all 
English railroad officers, the general 
manager. He is the real head of the 
railroad, for he has no president or vice- 
presidents between him and the board. 
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A Guard. 


He is typical, for he has almost always 
risen froma quite subordinate place, and 
embodies in himself the knowledge and 
traditions of years spent in the actual 
practice of a most arduous and compli- 
cated calling. As he has risen by fit- 
ness, through sharp competition, he is a 
selected specimen, physically and men- 
tally. It is no uncommon thing to find 
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on the great Ameri- 
can railroads three, or 
even four, vice-presi- 
dents. One road that 
lately went into the 
hands of receivers had 
six. The president 
and vice - presidents 
are all salaried offi- 
cers, and are expected 
to give their whole 
time to the company 
and perform many of 
the duties which in 
England devolve up- 
on the general man- 
ager. There he alone 
is responsible for the 
hourly conduct of the 
railroad from the top 
to the bottom ; he sits 
with the board at gen- 
eral and committee 
meetings, and while 
he is subject to the 
board’s orders he is 
often the guiding 
mind. But he could 
hardly have got to 
his place without a 
natural capacity for 
administration, and 
without havine the 
nonsense polished off 
from him by hard 
contact with actuali- 
ties ; so you find him 
a simple, unaffected 
man, bearing his 
heavy load with se- 
renity; but he has 
very little time indeed 
for study or recrea- 
tion or the adorn- 
ments of life. 

The working force 
of the English rail- 
roads is actually dem- 
ocratic in spirit and results. One would 
not suspect this from an examination of 
the list of officers and directors. He will 
find there the names of 36 dukes, mar- 
quises, earls, and viscounts ; 35 lords of 
various degrees ; 3 barons, and 109 bar- 
onets and knights, besides many officers 
of the army and navy, and a great many 
gentlemen whose social position permits 
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them to put before their names the 
title Right Honorable or Honorable. 
Probably this large proportion of men 
of high social positicn serves a good 
purpose, which I shall indicate later ; 
but the men who really work the rail- 
roads are mostly drawn from quite an- 
other plane. A man of the humblest 
origin entering the English railroad 
service may hope to rise to the highest 
place. Probably he would have no bet- 
ter chance to gain power and distinction 
on the railroads of the United States 
than on those of the United Kingdom, 
possibly not so good a one, and there 
is no other career in England that of- 
fers him so great an opportunity. Sir 
George Findlay, the late general man- 
ager of the London and North Western, 
said that “for the superior positions it 
is the invariable rule to select men from 
the lower ranks solely on the ground of 
merit, the best men being chosen irre- 
spective of seniority or any other cir- 
cumstance. Thus it is no unusual thing 
for a station-master to rise to the posi- 
tion of divisional superintendent, and 
even of general manager.” From my 
own inquiries I judge that this is 
strictly true. Any ploughboy who takes 
service on an English railroad may rea- 
sonably hope to become general man- 
ager if he has the mental force to fill 
the duties of that very important place, 
and the physical strength to stand the 
years of hard work which must go be- 
fore that rank, and the even harder 
work which accompanies it. 

The staff of the English railroads is 
mostly made up of men who entered 
the service as lads, say fourteen years 
old, and necessarily in very subordinate 
positions—about the stations as porters 
and telegraph boys, in the offices as 
messengers and subordinate clerks, or 
in the shops doing such humble work 
as a boy can do. These boys come 
largely from the farms. In fact, one old 
station-master told me that the plough- 
boys are the best material that he has. 
He himself having been a ploughboy, 
and his general superintendent having 
been another, perhaps he is a little prej- 
udiced ; but he said these boys are less 
inclined to drink and to be saucy than 
city-bred boys ; they are healthier and 
more docile, and have sounder brains. 

Vout. XVI.—60 


On the English railroads one rises 
from being a boy, that is, from being 
a “lamp lad,” or a “parcels lad,” or 
a “goods van lad,” or a “lad porter,” 
to the grade of porter. Of the porter 
I probably said enough in the article 
published last month, although I spoke 
then only of this most useful function- 
ary in the passenger service. He is 
found also in the “ goods” department. 

The next step forward is to the grade 
of guard, who in England takes the 
place of the American conductor. The 
guard is found on the station platforms, 
where he looks at your ticket, opens 
and closes the door of the compartment, 
will try to see you well placed, accord- 
ing to your class, then hops into his 
van, and goes with the train on your 
journey. He is by no means the im- 
portant person that the conductor is in 
the United States, for he has no oppor- 
tunity to sit with the passengers, to 
talk politics, or horses, or railroads. 
He never rises to the rank of captain, 
as all conductors do in our Southern 
States. He may become a Knight Tem- 
plar, for all I know, but I never saw him 
with his waistcoat ablaze with the sym- 
bols of that order which so often deco- 
rate our own conductors. Doubtless 
in private life he is a man of influence 
in his neighborhood, but on duty he is 
a quiet servant, and his relations with 
the public are purely those of business. 
He is a tidy man in blue cloth uniform 
with white metal buttons, and often 
wears a broad patent-leather strap over 
one shoulder with white buckle and 
ornaments. He sometimes carries a 
small bag, presumably for such papers 
as he needs to have, and is provided 
with a green flag to wave to the engine- 
man as a signal to start the train. Al- 
together he is a simple, efficient, and 
civil official, and just here is a striking 
contrast between the men of the two 
countries. On the English railroads 
one never sees the conductor or ticket- 
seller who scorns you if you ask a ques- 
tion, and gives the minimum of infor- 
mation with the maximum of brusque- 
ness; and one never sees the usher 
who stands in the gateway and bellows 
in inarticulate pride, then turns a quid 
in his cheek, and squirts tobacco-juice 
into a corner. 
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Doubtless there are sovereign Ameri- 
cans who will say that the good man- 
ners of the English railroad employees 
are servile, or spring from the hope of 
ultimate sixpences. While the first 
idea strikes one as somewhat crude, yet 
it is a matter of taste, and as such it is 
vain to discuss it. But it is quite im- 
possible that a sufficiently large per- 
centage of those who travel by rail in 
England can tip the guards to make 
uny great impression on their manners 
as a class, and, indeed, it is doubtful 
if backsheesh and courtesy are correl- 


ative. I do not observe that in our 
country manners improve with the 
evrowth of the habit of tipping. It is 


quite true, however, that the guard is 
not above a shilling, and that much 
comfort may be cheaply bought with 
one * bob.” 

The guard who is on his way to the 
chair of the general manager will prob- 
ably go up through the grades of in- 
spector and station-master. The in- 
spectors are the choice men in the 
lower ranks. They are found in all 
the stations and yards, goods as well 
as passenger, and on their vigilance 
and fidelity hang the discipline of the 
staff and the good working condition 
of the material ; and the best of them 
become station-masters. 

The station-master is a man of stand- 
ing and dignity. He has passed suc- 
cessfully through the hard process of 
selection, and proved that he is a born 
commander, if not of divisions or army 
corps, at least of companies, and he 
may reasonably hope to die a superin- 
tendent of line or a goods manager, if 
not general manager. The chances are 
that he is a little pompous, more so 
than he will be when he gets to a high- 
er gerade. He is still a member of the 
uniformed staff, and wears silver orna- 
ments and braid, and has a military air, 
which is sometimes tempered by the sa- 
ered high hat of England. 

Above the station - masters the 


are 


divisional superintendents, the super- 
intendent of the line, the goods man- 
ager, and finally the general manager. 
Their functions and titles are so much 
like those of the officers of our own 
railroads that we need not stop to de- 
scribe them, except to say that with us 
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the traffic department occupies itself 
with getting traffic to carry, and the 
transportation department moves the 
traffic over the road ; while in England 
the traffic department is the carrying 
branch, and therefore their goods man- 
ager and their traffic manager, if they 
have one, are what we should call trans- 
portation officers. 

It is well enough for the casual Yan- 
kee to learn some of the niceties of the 
English railroad language if he really 
cares to give accurate information to 
English railroad men. For example, 
when an English general manager of- 
fered me a pass, I told him that my 
transportation was provided for. That 
absurd locution would mean to an 
American railroad man that I had a 
pass or a ticket, or had been asked to 
take a seat in some officer’s car; to the 
Englishman it suggested the idea that 
I was about to be sent in irons to 
a penal settlement, which seemed to 
amuse him. 

It is hardly worth while to follow the 
Enelish staff out through all the collat- 
eral branches. In the freight service 
the personnel is much the same in ori- 
gin and development as in the passen- 
ger service, but the mechanical staff is 
quite distinct. The boys here are re- 
cruited from a different stock ; in the 
strictly mechanical departments they 
are the sons of firemen, engine-drivers, 
and shopmen, and other boys who natu- 
rally drift toward that kind of occupa- 
tion, and they serve an arduous appren- 
ticeship in the shops, rising gradually 
to be engine-drivers, but rarely, I should 
say, much beyond that ; for nowadays 
the engineering departments of a rail- 
road, both civil and mechanical, require 
a severe theoretical training that is to 
be got only in the technical schools or 
by apprenticeship in the offices of en- 
gineers. Therefore, in those depart- 
ments the superior positions cannot 
well be filled from the ranks of the 
shop and line apprentices. In the civil 
engineering department, particularly, 
we find an almost distinct organization, 
and the chief engineer takes rank close 
to the general manager. 

Salaries and wages on the English 
railroads, at least in the lower ranks, 
would seem to us very low. For ex- 
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ample, inspectors of the first class, in 
the third year of service as inspectors, 
Guards in 


get 35 shillings a week. 
the highest class get as much as 25 
shillings. First-class porters get 22 


shillings, ranging down to 14, and sig- 
nal-men get from 17 to 19. Yet the 
organization has great stability and we 
seldom hear of strikes. To explain these 
facts several elements must be taken 
into account. 

Low wages are merely relative after 
all, and the cost of comfortable living 
in England is much less than it is here. 
Then, permanence of place and the 
chance for promotion count for much, 
and we find that in our own country the 
best roads, on which the conditions are 
most secure, get the pick of the men at 
the same or even lower wages. But in 
the English system still another ele- 
ment enters ; that is, the provision for 
the care of the men. ‘Taking, for ex- 
ample, the Great Eastern: there is a 
provident society, established 43 years 
ago, to provide a fund for the relief of 
its members in sickness, and pensions in 
old age or in case of accident, and al- 
lowance in case of death of a member, 
and funeral expenses should his wife die. 
Males between 16 and 35 years of age, em- 
ployed by the company, may be elected 
members of this society, which is man- 
aged by an elected committee. Month- 
ly meetings of the committee are held, 
for which travelling expenses are al- 
lowed, and members of the committee 
who do not attend the meetings are 
subject to fine. The president, vice- 
president, and trustees of the society 
are the superior officers of the railroad 
company, the chairman of the board be- 
ing the president. The members pay 
a small weekly contribution, amount- 
ing at the most to 10d., and in case 
of sickness they get free medical at- 
tendance and medicines, a maximum 
weekly allowance of 16 shillings, and a 
small payment to the family in case of 
death. The maximum pension is but 
6 shillings and 10d. a week, which of 
course is a very small, but substan- 
tial help to a poor man. Provisions 
are made for retiring from the society 


and withdrawing a reasonable sum for’ 


payments made. 
Then there is an accident fund, which 
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applies to officers as well as servants 
of the company the victims of acci- 
dents in discharge of their duty. This 
carries with it not only a weekly allow- 
ance but a certain life insurance. To 
this fund the con:pany contributes an 
amount equal to one-half of the amount 
paid in by the members, and a further 
sum of £30 on the death from accident 
of any one of the insured. There is also 
a pension fund, applying to servants 
only ; thatis, to those receiving weekly 
wages, and not to members of the sal- 
aried staff. To this also the company 
contributes each year a sum equal to the 
aggregate contributions of the members, 
and agrees to contribute not less than 
£1,000 in any half year. The super- 
annuation fund dates from 1878, and 
this provides for pensions for salaried 
officers ; then, finally, there is a supple- 
mental old-age relief fund, established 
very recently for the assistance of ser- 
vants between 55 and 65 years of age. 
In the year 1893 the Great Eastern 
Company contributed to these various 
funds over £27,000. 

The London and North Western has 
several funds of a similar character. 
The superannuation fund has been in 
existence over 40 years. This applies 
only to salaried officers and clerks. 
Membership in this is a condition of 
entering the service, but no person 
older than 26 is allowed to enter. Mem- 
bers contribute 214 per cent. of their 
salaries, and: the company contributes 
an equal amount. An insurance so- 
ciety was organized 23 years ago to 
provide for what are called members of 
the wages staff, which is for all grades 
below the salaried staff, and to this the 
company contributes a sum equal to 
five-sixths of the premiums paid by the 
employees. The provident and pension 
society was established 20 years ago to 
provide weekly allowance in case of or- 
dinary sickness for employees in the 
wages staff. Then there is a pension 
fund, established 10 years ago, for the 
same men, to provide a retiring pension 
for members after they reach 65, or for 
such members as, having reached the 
age of 60, are no longer able to continue 
at work. The engine-drivers and fire- 


men, because of the special danger of 
their occupation, are excluded from all 
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these benefits, and consequently spectral 
societies have been organized to take 
care of them. I do not understand 
that all of the English railroads make 
such provision for the care of their em- 
ployees, but similar societies exist on 
some of the other railroads. 

Before dismissing, finally, the topic 
of the personnel of the English rail- 
roads, we may properly glance at the 
attitude of the directors and superior 
ofticers toward the financial interests of 
the owners of the properties which they 
control and toward the interests of 
shippers and other users of the rail- 
roads. The most competent authori- 
ties agree that English rates are stable 
and uniform ; that every shipper may 
know what other shippers pay, and that 
he can tell what he will have to pay 
a week or a month from now; and 
most authorities agree, even the ship- 
pers themselves, that uniform and sta- 
ble rates are more important to all in- 
terests than low rates. Furthermore, 
English railroads have for years been 
free from those scandals which so often 
come up in the management of Ameri- 
can railroads, to the mortification of all 
patriotic citizens and to the immense 
injury of our credit. What is the rea- 
son for the better management in these 
respects of the English railroads? Is 
it legal or is it moral? To a certain 
degree it is legal, but to a far greater 
degree moral. 

One very important legal provision 
is that found in the Act of 1845, under 
which no director may hold office of 
trust or profit under the company, or 
be interested in contracts with the com- 
pany. This provision as to contracts 
seems to be construed in England to 
mean what it says, and we do not hear 
of railroad directors there making con- 
tracts with themselves; but, unfortu- 
nately, in the United States flagrant in- 
stances of this nefarious practice have 
been common through our whole rail- 
road history, and have been revealed 
within the last year. Another valuable 


legal influence is found in the Arbitra- 
tion Act of 1859, under which questions 
as to agreements between railroad com- 
panies may be submitted to arbitrators 
and the decision of the arbitrator en- 
If a company re- 


forced in the courts. 
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fuses to arbitrate, the Board of Trade 
may appoint an arbitrator, and the de- 
cision is still enforceable at law. Thus 
railroad agreements get a legal stand- 
ing, which is a powerful influence in 
preventing the brigandage of which we 
sometimes hear in this country. 

But back of this, and far more po- 
tent than any laws could be, is the 
spirit of the men in control. This is 
marked by great practical sagacity and 
a high sense of their duty as trustees. 
They make agreements to keep them. 
For an Enelish railroad officer to break 
his word is dishonorable; for him to 
‘work the market” is infamous. Not 
long ago an American railroad presi- 
dent, when asked if he would sign a rate 
agreement, said, ‘‘Yes, I don’t mind; I 
have already signed it 27 times.” He 
knew the chances were a hundred to 
one that it would be broken in a week. 
The Englishmen, on the other hand, 
take it as a matter of course that agree- 
ments should stand, and have provided 
an admirable machinery for making 
rates and adjusting the numerous mat- 
ters in which they must work together. 
The Railway Clearing-house is an in- 
stitution of the land. It has endured 
for years, and since 1850 has been regu- 
lated by act of Parliament. Through 
this institution pass all receipts from 
traffic worked over parts of two or more 
lines, and all settlements are made, not 
by the companies directly, but by the 
employees of the Clearing-house, which 
is controlled by a committee of dele- 
gates from the companies. This com- 
mittee meets regularly four times a 
year, or oftener if necessary, and in 
case of differences with respect to ac- 
counts its decision is conclusive and is 
enforceable in court. The functions of 
the Clearing-house have gradually en- 
larged until they cover pretty nearly 
all the ground on which the railroads 
touch each other. At the Clearing- 
house various conferences meet, which 
arrange rates for the use of cars, classi- 
fications of freight, terminal allowances, 
regulations of speed and signalling of 
trains, and numerous other matters. 

It is partly true, as is often said, that 
it is much easier forthe English rail- 
roads to work together through such 
an institution as their Clearing-house 
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than it would be for American rail- 
roads, because the number of men, the 
number of miles, and the amount of 
latitude and longitude involved are so 
immensely less. On the other hand, we 
must admit that the railroad business 
of England is large enough to furnish 
a pretty fair sample of what can be 
done, inasmuch as the English rail- 
roads carry 13 times as many passen- 
gers as we do and about half as much 
freight. We all know the danger of 
comparisons, and yet I venture to sug- 
gest, with such delicacy as I can, that 
the management of the English rail- 
roads on the whole is characterized by 
better faith in their relations with each 
other and in their relations with those 
who use railroads, and by a higher 
sense of honor in their relations toward 
those who actually own the railroads, 
than are the railroads of the United 
States; and I say this with the most 
profound respect for the ability and 
integrity and high sense of honor and 
duty of the great majority of the supe- 
rior officers of the railroads of our own 
country. The trouble is that the few 
individuals who lack these qualities are 
permitted to work enormous injury to 
the reputations of the great mass of 
honorable men and to the properties 
which they administer. 

It would take us too far to attempt 
to account for the fact that the English 
railroad officers hold each other more 
strictly to their obligations than do our 
own ; it would involve digging too deep 
for the roots of things. But I venture 
to suggest that the large share taken in 
the affairs of English railroads by men 
whose fortunes were made several gen- 
erations ago, and whose grandfathers 





were honored by the nation, accounts 
in considerable measure for the stand- 
ard of conduct in these affairs. The 
men who have nothing to lose are kept 
in check by the men who have honor- 
able names at stake. I think I see the 
power of the smart adventurer waning, 
slowly it is true, but surely, in our own 
railroads. The rise of the profession- 
al spirit among the officers, and the 
growth of the sense of trusteeship 
among the directors, are killing off the 
brigands faster, I believe, than most 
people think. 

It was part of the plan of these arti- 
cles to say something of the control 
exercised by the Government over the 
railroads of the United Kingdom ; but 
the topic is not a simple one, and the 
editor warns me that space and the pa- 
tience of the reader have limits. I shall 
further tax them only to say that of all 
the great nations of the earth the Eng- 
lishmen and the Americans have had 
the most freedom in building and work- 
ing their railroads. We have had more 
freedom than the English ; they have 
had more than any one else. And no 
other peoples approach England and 
the United States in the quality and 
amount of service that they get from 
their railroads. Nowhere else can 
money buy such luxury ; nowhere else 
are the masses moved with such speed, 
comfort, and frequency of trains. In 
no other country of the earth can the 
shipper of freight get such combina- 
tions of speed, rates, and facilities. 
The railroad systems of the United 
States and the United Kingdom are 
splendid examples of what an ingenious 
and energetic race can do when the 
Government keeps its hands off. 





















































CHARITY * 
PAINTED BY LOUIS DESCHAMPS 


By Philip Gilbert Hamerton 


M. Descuamps has a remarkable po- 
sition in one respect. Of all French 
artists known to me he is the most 
adequately and completely represented 
in the public galleries of France—I 
mean in what are called the “ musées,” 
both of Paris and the provincial towns. 
This gives him a good chance of pass- 
ing down to posterity, as his most im- 
portant works are seldom hidden away 
in those private collections which a 
French artist, in my hearing, once 
compared to un enterrement de pre- 
micere classe. An American travelling in 
France may first become acquainted 
with the work of Louis Deschamps in 
the Luxembourg, and after that as he 
wanders through the country he will 
find him again at Marseilles, Avignon, 
St. Etienne, Rochefort, Mulhouse, Car- 
cassonne, and other places. 

This artist was born at Montélimar 
in 1848, and has ever since retained 
a strong attachment to his native place, 
where he has a residence still, and where 
he regularly passes half the year, and 
that the hottest, for his Provengal tem- 
perament enjoys the glow and glare of 
the south. He is entirely southern, 
speaking French with the Provengal ac- 
cent, which differs as much from that 
of Paris as the tones of a Scotchman do 
from those of a Londoner, and it may 
be suspected that if professional rea- 
sons had not brought him to the banks 
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of the Seine and kept him there for a 
few months of every year, he would 
never have got farther north than the 
junction of the Sadne and Rhone at 
Lyons. I need not add that he has 
never visited a certain island, situated 
in the fogs and mists of the remote 
Atlantic Ocean, where five millions of 
people live in one smoky city on the 
banks of a muddy river. All his affec- 
tions are concentrated on that land of 
bright sunshine, blue skies, and castled 
heights where the strong winds whiten 
the clear swift waters of the Rhone. 
Certainly it is a glorious land, and the 
wonder is small that a native who is an 
artist besides should love it, but the 
art of M. Deschamps does not go far 
to confirm M. Taine’s well - known 
theory of the influence exercised by an 


~ artist's surroundings on his technical 


production. The pictures by M. Des- 
champs are, as a rule, very far from be- 
ing bright and sunny. In his decorative 
work alone is there a certain brightness 
and gayety of color, the easel pictures 
are almost always gloomy and sad in 
coloring, and they are often inspired 
by a profoundly melancholy sentiment. 
The artist’s success with the public has 
been due, in great measure, to his sym- 
pathy with all kinds of suffering and 
privation. It may be doubted whether 
there is another artist living, in any 
country, who has more strongly the sen- 
timent of compassion. I am fully aware 
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that in many literary and artistic nat- 
ures this sentiment is merely dramatic ; 
I mean that it does not touch the gen- 
uine feelings of the artist ; it is, I will 
not say affected, but sincerely imagined 
without enlisting personal feeling at 
all. In poetry a kind of art very close- 
ly approximating to that of M. Des- 
champs is to be found in “Les Pauvres 
Gens” of Victor Hugo. I remember 
hearing a famous Parisian actress recite 
that very touching piece before a pri- 
vate audience in a drawing-room, and 
with such pathos that we were all very 
deeply affected and many of us in tears. 
I then asked her if she herself felt any- 
thing, and she answered, “ Nothing 
whatever; my recital is only art, my 
personal feelings are not engaged in it 
in any way, I am absolutely unmoved.” 
Now, this is assuredly not the case with 
M. Deschamps; his sympathy with 
misfortune, poverty, privation is a real 
sympathy ; I know that by his way of 
talking about the subjects of his pict- 
ures. For example, as he was de- 
scribing the poor blind girl who is the 
subject of the picture entitled “ Pitié” 


he spoke of the few poor advantages as 
well as the disadvantages of her lot; 
she had been born blind, he said, she 
had never known any other state, and 
she lived in a condition of remoteness 
from many human interests and anx- 
ieties that accompany a more complete 


existence. Her nature was tranquil 
and calm, a strange resignation seemed 
natural and easy to her, and as the 
painter talked in this way of the sub- 
ject of his picture, the pale and motion- 
less figure on the canvas seemed en- 
dowed with the degree and kind of life 
that had belonged to its original. So 
with the livelier and more painful pict- 
ure entitled “Cold and Hunger,” a 
girl begging in bitter weather, her 
fingers almost frozen and want in her 
pale face and tearful eyes. She was a 
real sufferer in the artist’s conception or 
recollection, and not simply a model 
acting a part. A picture now in the 
gallery at Carcassonne, represents a 
scene that M. Deschamps once saw on 
a spring morning, hence its title “ Vu 
un Jour de Printemps,” but the work 
has no relation to the beauty of the 
season ; it is not a landscape-painter’s 
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spring. We are ina poor garret lighted 
by a small high window through which 
we see nothing but a glimpse of sky ; 
on the floor is a sheet where a corpse 
has been lying, but it is now taken 
away, and three young orphans remain 
in the desolate chamber with no other 
company than a crucifix. 

The first picture by M. Deschamps 
that attracted general attention was his 
*‘ Fille-Mére,” exhibited in 1883, a title 
best translated into English, I suppose, 
by “The Unmarried Mother.” Her 
dead child is in its cradle, and she is 
looking into vacancy with an expres- 
sion of utter desolation. This is assur- 
edly not a cheerful subject ; neverthe- 
less, it is less painful than “The Mad 
Girl” (“La Folle”), in the Rochelle Gal- 
lery, first exhibited in 1886. Another 
subject, exquisitely sad yet full of con- 
solation in its sadness, was “The Death 
of Miréio,” a picture in illustration of 
the twelfth canto of Mistral’s famous 
and assuredly immortal poem, when the 
dying girl has the illusion of crossing 
to the shores of Paradise in a bark on 
the blue sea and treats death itself as a 
deception. © 


Noun, more pas! Iéu, d’un péd proumte 
Sus la barqueto deja mounte . . . 
Adiéu, adiéu ! Deja nous emplanan 
sus mar! 
La mar, bello plano esmougudo, 
Déu paradis éi ’avengudo 
Car la bluiour de |’estendudo 
Tout 4 lentour se toco emé lou toumple amar. 


Ai! a coume l’aigo nous tintourlo! 
De tant d’astre qu’amount penjourlo, 
N’en trouvarai bén un, mounte dous cor ami 
Libramen poscon s’ama! Santo 
Es uno ourgueno, alin, que canto? 
E souspiré l’angounisanto, 
E revessé lou front, coume pér s’endourmi. 


I turn these stanzas into English 
blank verse, as it allows a translator to 
follow his original much more close- 
ly than he can in rhyme. However, I 
must lose the sweet southern music of 
the Provengal, that mingles Italian, 
Spanish, and French sounds in a won- 
derful composite harmony. 


‘¢ This is not death! Upon the splendid plain 
Of ever-restless waters I embark. 
Farewell! We float already on that sea 
Which stretches to the shore of Paradise. 
The azure vastness of the infinite 
Borders all round the deep and bitter gulf. 
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**Ah! how the wavelets cradle us! The 


stars 


Hang high above us! Of them surely one 


Will give a refuge to two loyal hearts 

To go on freely loving. Holy Saint, 

Is it an organ’s music that I hear ?” 

The dying girl then sighed and spoke no 


more 
But turned her head as one who falls asleep. 


In the fifth canto of the poem Vin- 
cent, Miréio’s favored lover, meets with 
Ourrias, a herdsman, whom she has re- 
jected. Ourrias attacks Vincent and 
they engage in mortal combat. Vin- 
cent has the advantage, but disdains to 
avail himself of it and lets the herds- 
man go. Then the herdsman comes 
back, armed with his trident, attacks 
Vincent, who is unarmed, and leaves 
him for dead. 


Oh que ’spetacle! Dins l’erbage 
Sus li caiau, ‘mé lou visage 
Revessa, per lou sou Vincén éro estendu : 
La terro a l’entour chaupinado, 
Lis amarino escampihado 
E sa camiso espeiandrado 
E l’erbo ensaunousido, e soun pitre fendu. 


Oh! what asight! On stones and in the grass 

Lay Vincent with his face upon the ground, 

Trodden and trampled was the blood-stained 
earth, : 

And strewn with broken stems of water-willow, 

His shirt was torn, his breast itself was pierced. 


This is the not very cheerful subject 
of the picture by M. Deschamps, which 
has been appropriately hung in the gal- 
lery at Avignon, so near to the scenery 
of the poem, and in a country where 
its beautiful language is understood. 

The list of pictures already given 
shows a decided tendency to melancholy 
subjects, or at least to subjects that 
awaken pity, and we find this again in 
the now well-known picture in the Lux- 
embourg gallery, “L’Abandonné,” an 
infant left to perish if nobody picks it 
up in time to save the fragile little life. 
The picture we reproduce, “Charity,” 
has almost the same motive ; but here we 
are no longer troubled by anxiety about 
the child, which has found a protector. 
This work, however, is not to be taken 
exactly as the representation of an inci- 
dent, for the artist had a wider aim. He 
wished to typify the spirit of charity in 
general, and with this view chose a man 
rather than a woman as its agent, per- 
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haps because masculine protection may 
be supposed to be stronger, though it 
has not quite the maternal tenderness. 
It is, indeed, simply a fact that in the 
human race the duty of protecting the 
weak, of procuring food for them, and 
fighting for them, is usually assigned to 
the male sex. 

A few other pictures by M. Deschamps 
are illustrations of infancy. A touch of 
humor, very rare with him, enlivened 
the picture entitled “Au Clou,” which 
would be best translated by “Hung 
Up.” This work simply represented a 
child in swaddling-clothes, hung on a 
nail in the wall of a peasant’s cottage, 
and there left to its own devices. The 
situation is scarcely compatible with hu- 
man dignity, and it is disquieting, for 
we cannot help being anxious about the 
hold of the nail. “The Twins” give us 
no such anxiety, and this picture, too, is 
not without humor ; they are lying in a 
crib, one at each end of it, with an almost 
comical symmetry. In a more serious 
order of ideas it is natural that M. Des- 
champs should have been attracted by 
the child Jesus. He has not painted 
many decidedly religious pictures, but 
he told me of two, “The Sleep of Jesus,” 
which was at the Universal Exhibition 
of 1889, and “Bethlehem,” in which the 
child Jesus is seen along with the ani- 
mals in the stable. There is also “The 
Consolation of the Afflicted,” in the gal- 
lery at Rochefort. 

Most of these works are in quiet color, 
according to the old, sober French fash- 
ion of grays and browns. I have alluded 
already to the comparative brightness 
and gayety of the artist’s decorative 
paintings. I do not know these well 
enough to give a detailed account of 
them, but see that M. Deschamps is by 
no means indifferent to color, and that 
when he paints without it, or with little 
of it, the reason is to be sought in a self- 
denying resolution of his own. I may 
add that he is a skilful painter in water- 
color, and that he enjoys it as a relief 
from oil. 

Like most French artists who have at- 
tained a certain position, M. Deschamps 
is of the Legion of Honor, and he is a 
member of both the societies of artists 
which exhibit in the Champs Elys¢es 
and the Champ de Mars. As it is un- 
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derstood, however, that the same artist 
cannot exhibit in both, he has decided 
for the Champ de Mars, perhaps because 
more than two works are accepted there, 
and the pictures of one manare grouped 
together. An effort is also made to avoid 
the injury done by the too close neigh- 
borhood of works that are mutually 


harmful. On the other hand, it may, 
perhaps, be regretted that so serious an 
artist as M. Deschamps should be incon- 
gruously associated with the wildest 
freaks in the delirium of the modern 
French decadence, freaks which are en- 
tirely foreign to the sobriety and dignity 
of his nature. 
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THE HORSE 
By N. S. Shaler 


ROM the point of view of the stu- 
dent of domesticated animals the 
races of men may well be divided 

into those which have and those which 
have not the use of the horse. Although 
there are half a score of other animals 
which have done much for man, which 
have indeed stamped themselves upon 
his history, no other creation has been 
so inseparably associated with the great 
triumphs of our kind, whether won on 
the battle-field or in the arts of peace. 
So far as material comfort, or even 
wealth, is concerned, we of the northern 
realms and present age could, perhaps, 
better spare the horse from our pres- 
ent life than either sheep, or horned 
cattle ; but without this creature it is 
certain that our civilization would never 
have developed in anything like its 
present form. Lacking the help which 
the horse gives, it is almost certain 
that, even now, it could not be main- 
tained. It requires but a glance at 
the mechanism of our life, to see how 
completely we rely upon the strength, 
speed, and docility of this animal. 


We know the ancient natural history 
of the horse more completely than that 
of any other of our domesticated ani- 
mals. We can trace the steps by 
which its singularly strong limbs and 
feet, on which rest its value to man, 
were formed in the gigat laboratory of 
geologic time. The st®y is so closely 
related to the interests of man that it 
will be well briefly to set it before 
the reader. In the first stages of the 
Tertiary period, in the age when we be- 
gin to trace the evolution of the suck- 
giving animals above the lowly grade 
in which the kangaroos and opossums 
belong, we find the ancestors of our 
mammalian series all characterized by 
rather weakly organized limbs fitted, as 
were those of their remoter kindred thie 
marsupials, for tree climbing rather 
than for moving over the surface of the 
ground. The fact is, that all the creat- 
ures of this great clan acquired their 
properties of body in arboreal life, and 
with such relatively small and light 
bodies as were fitted for tree climbing. 
For this use the feet need to be loose- 
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jointed and so the system of five toes, 
each terminating in a sharp and strong 
nail or claw, became fixed in the in- 
heritances. When, gaining strength 
and coming to possess a more impor- 
tant place in the world, these ancient 
tree- dwellers were able to occupy the 
ground which of old had been pos- 
sessed by the great reptiles, the limbs 
that had served well for an arboreal 
life had to undergo many changes in 
order to fit them for progression in the 
new realm. 

If we watch the progress of a bear 
over the surface of the ground, we 
readily perceive how lumbering is its 
gait and how poor the speed which 
it attains. Its slow and shambling 
movement is due to the fact that it has 
the tree-climbing foot, and is not well 
fitted for motion such as is required in 
running. Toattain anything like speed 
in this exercise it is necessary to sup- 
port the body on the tips of the toes. 
Every man who has gained any skill in 
this art, knows full well how incompe- 
tent he is if he tries to run with rapid- 
ity in the flatfooted manner. The bear 
cannot essay this method of progression 
on the toe-tips because his loose-jointed 
feet cannot be made to support his heavy 
body. In this way arose the necessity 
of developing a peculiar kind of foot 
when that part had to serve for rapid 
locomotion. The experiments to this 
end have been numerous and varied. 
Thus in the elephants, which retain the 
originally numerous toes, the bones of 
these members are 
planted in an up- 
right position and 
tied together with 
such strong mus- 
cles and sinews, 
that the foot parts 
have something 
like the solidity 
and strength of the 
upper portions of 
the legs. In the 
single - hoofed or 
horse - like forms, 
and in the cloven- 
footed animals, 
other series of ex- 
periments have 
been tried which in 
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the end have proved. most successful, 

giving us animals with the speediest 
movements of any animals except the 
creatures of the air. 

The success which has been attained 
in our ordinary large herbivora, and 
which has made them competent to 
evade the chase of the beasts of prey, 
has been accomplished by reducing the 
number of the toes, giving the strength 
of the aborted parts to increase the 
power of those remaining. The re- 
sult is the formation of two great 
groups, the double-hoofed forms, in- 
cluding the pigs, deer, cattle, sheep, 
and their kindred, and the single-toed 
species, of which our horse is the fore- 
most example. In the reduction of the 
number of toes, different plans were 
followed in each of these groups. In 
the cloven-hoofed forms, a single toe 
first disappeared, leaving but four; 
then the two outer of these were abort- 
ed, leaving two nearly equal digits. 
In the case of the horse, where we can 
trace the change more clearly, we find 
the earliest form five-toed, but the 
outer and inner digit shrunken so as 
to become of little use. This con- 
dition of the creature in the early Ter- 
tiaries gives us the beginning of the 
equine series, and shows that far away, 
as the creature is now from ourselves, 
it originated from the main stem of 
mammalian life, from which our own 
forms have sprung. In the next higher 
stage in time and likewise in develop- 
ment, we find these lessened toes at 
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their vanishing point, and two of the 
remaining digits, lying on either side of 
what corresponds to the middle-finger 
in our own hands, beginning to shrink 
in length and volume, while the central 
toe becomes larger and stronger than 
before. Last in the series we come to 
our ordinary equine form, in which 
nothing is left but the single massive 
extremity, though the remnants of two 
of the toes can be traced in the form 
of slender bones known as splints, 
which are altogether enclosed within 
the skin which wraps the region about 
the fetlock joints. 

As if it were to show to us the his- 
tory of this marvellous organic achieve- 
ment, nature now and then, though 
seldom—perhaps not oftener than one 
in ten million instances—sends forth 
a horse with three hoofs to each lee. 
Two of these are small and lie on either 
side of the functioning extremity. Each 
of these hoofs is connected with a splint- 
bone which has in some way suddenly 
become reminded of its ancient use, and 
develops in a manner to imitate the 
creatures which passed from the earth 
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perfluous and injurious parts, and are 
likely from time to time to be worse 
than useless, becoming the seats of 
disease. In this beautiful instance, 
perhaps the fairest of all those show- 
ing how the highly developed forms 
of our time retain a memory of their 
ancestral life, we see how the advance 
in the series of the horse has been ef- 
fected against the resistance ancient or- 
ganic habit opposes to all gains. We 
can therefore the better understand, 
how the building of the hoof represents 
the labor of geologic ages during which 
the slow-made gains were won. 

In its present elaborate form, the 
hoof of a horse is the most perfect in- 
strument of support which has been 
devised in the animal kingdom, to up- 
hold a large and swiftly moving ani- 
mal in its passage over the ground. 
The original toe-nail, and the neigh- 
boring soft parts connected with it, 
have been modified into a structure 
which in an extraordinary manner com- 
bines solidity with elasticity, so that it 
may strike violent blows upon the hard 
surface of the earth without harm. The 
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millions of years ago. In mosé cases 
the splint-bones have no functifa what- 
ever to perform. They are ind su- 


bones of the toe to which it is affixed, 
have enlarged with the progressive loss 
of their neighbors of the extremity, un- 








til they fairly continue the dimensions of prey. In using the hind feet for as- 
of the bony parts of the leg. Moreover, sault, or defence, horses have adopted 
they have lengthened out, so as to give an effective method of kicking which is 
the limb a great extension, and this, unknown among other animals. Rest- 
in turn, magnifies the stride which the ing on their fore-legs, the hinder feet 
creature can take in running. The re- are thrown backward and upward, so 
sult is that the horse can carrya greater that they may strike a blow six feet 
weight at a swifter speed than any other from the ground. Many of our cloven- 
animal approaching it in size. footed animals have learned to strike 
The needs which led, in a slow ac- cutting blows with the sharp hoofs of 
cumulative way, to the invention of the their fore-limbs—our bulls will stamp a 
admirable contrivance of the horse’s fallen enemy with great force; but the 
foot, were doubtless founded on the backward kick of the horse is a peculiar 
necessities of swift movement in fleeing movement, and is distinctly related to 
from the great predacious animals. In- the peculiar structure of the animal’s 
cidentally, however, as thisdevelopment extremities. 
has gone on, the peculiarities of the ex- _—_—‘It is an interesting fact that the de- 
tremity have proved highly advanta- velopment of a long and slowly elabor- 
geous in defence, and the creatures have ated series leading to the making of 
acquired certain peculiar ways of us- the horse, appears to have taken place 
ing their feet effectively to this end. mainly, if not altogether, in the region 
The solid ¢haracter of the hoof, its con- about the headwaters of the Missouri 
siderable weight, and the great power River. In the olden days when this 
of the muscles of the hams, which are great work was done, that part of our 
the principal agents in propelling the continent was a well-watered country, 
animal, make the hind feet capable of much of its surface being occupied by 
delivering a very powerful blow. The great lakes which have long since dis- 
measure of its efficiency may be judged appeared. In the deposits accumulated 
from the fact that a lion has been slain in these bodies of fresh water are found 
by a stroke from the foot of a donkey, the bones of the olden species telling 
and in their wild state a herd of horses the history of their series. It is not 
with their heads together, can beat off yet certain that the final step of the 
the attack of the most powerful beasts accomplishment which gave us our ex- 
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isting species, was effected in this land. 
It seems indeed most likely that the an- 
cestral form of our domesticated horses 
found their way to the continents of 
the Old World, and there underwent 
the last slight changes, before they were 
made captive by man. If there ever 
were perfect horses on this continent, 
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they had passed away from its area be- 
fore the coming of man to the land. 
The history of our aborigines would 
have been quite other than it has been, 
if they had had a chance to win the as- 
sistance of this noble helpmeet. 
Central Asia appears to have been 
the domicile of the horse when he first 
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began his acquaintance with our kind. 
We do not krow the original form of 


the creature. The wild horses exist- 
ing at the present day in that part of 
the world, and which plentifully occur 
in other regions whereunto they have 
been taken by man, appear to have been 
set free from captivity. 


y Horse. 


The first domestication of the horse 
appears to have been brought about, at 
an early time in the history of our race, 
in northern Asia. The time when this 
feat was accomplished antedates our 
records. The creature may have first 
come into possession of the Tartar 
tribes, but it quickly passed over Asia 
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and Europe and shortly became the 
mainstay of the Aryan and Semitic 
folk. None other of our domesticated 
forms has been disseminated with like 
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for on the same ground as the dislike 
to its flesh. 

The horse was probably at first most 
valued for its use in war. The peoples 
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rapidity, or at the outset with as little 


change in its original features. From 
the first the horse seems to have been 
mainly used as a saddle and pack ani- 
mal. It has never served in any con- 
siderable measure for food. The fail- 
ure to make use of this animal for flesh 
purposes appears to be common to all 
the savage or barbaric people who keep 
horses, and has been transmitted in a 
singularly definite way to all civilized 
folk. The origin of such a prejudice, 
despite the fact that the flesh of the 
horse is of excellent quality, can only 
be explained through the sympathetic 
motives common to all men. Their as- 
sociation with the horse, as with the 
dog, is so intimate as to make the use 
of these animalsin the form of food 
more or less repugnant. In a small 
though unimportant way, mares have 
been used for milk, and there seems no 
reason to doubt, that if they had been 
carefully bred for this purpose, they 
might have been as serviceable as the 
cow. It may be that the failure to use 
the milk of the horse is to be accounted 


which possessed it certainly had a great 
advantage over their less well provided 
neighbors. In fact the development of 
the military art, as distinguished from 
the mere fighting of savages, was made 
easy by the strength, endurance, fleet- 
ness, and measure of bravery charac- 
terizing this creature. In the wide 
range of species which have been do- 
mesticated or might be won to com- 
panionship with man, there is none 
other which so completely supplements 
the imperfect human body, making it 
fit for great deeds. If the horse had 
been much smaller or larger than he is, 
he would have been far less serviceable 
toman. It was a most fortunate acci- 
dent that the creature came to us with 
the proportions which insured a high 
measure of utility in various lines of 
activity. The elephant has been found 
too large for agricultural uses, and too 
powerful to be controlled by the will 
and force of his master under condi- 
tions of excitement. 

Those peoples which early acquired 
the resources in the way of strength 
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and fleetness which the horse put at 
their disposition, became inevitably the 
conquerors of the folk who were denied 
these advantages. If we consider the 
conditions which have led to the domi- 
nation of the world by the Aryan and 
Semitic people, and the races which 
they have affiliated with them, we read- 
ily discern the fact that they have, to a 
great extent, won by horse-power rather 
than by their own physical strength. 
Thus equipped by their able servants, 
they have pressed outward from their 
ancient realms and have in a way over- 
ridden the tribes which were unmount- 
ed. 

So imposing is the effect of the horsed 
man on all peoples who are without pre- 
vious knowledge of the united creat- 
ures, that it always carries fear to their 
hearts. To such folk the combination 
appears as a single terrible being. The 
ease with which the Spaniards conquered 
Mexico and Peru can, to a great extent, 
be attributed to the awe carried into 
the ranks of the savage footmen by 
their mail-clad horses. The Greeks, 
who were wont to represent the forces 
of nature and the accomplishments of 
man by skilfully constructed myths, 
have left a record showing their appre- 
ciation of the strength derived from 
the union of horse and man, in their 
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fable of the Centaur, which possibly 
grew up in a time before their people 
had won the use of the animal, and 
when they only knew the creature by 
chance encounters with enemies who 
were mounted upon them. Although 
the naturalist of to-day perceives the 
impossibility of there ever having been 
on this earth a form uniting the trunk 
and fore-limbs of a quadruped to the 
upper part of a man’s body, such sci- 
entific conceptions are a part of our 
modern, recently acquired store of 
knowledge. To the Greeks of the myth- 
making age the creature, half man, half 
horse, added but one more wonder to 
the vast store the world already con- 
tained. The currency of this fable 
shows us very clearly how great was 
the impression which the horse made 
upon primitive peoples. 

To perceive the value of the horse in 
those ancient contests which opened 
the paths of civilization, we must note 
the fact, that until the invention of gun- 
powder, success in breaking the ranks 
of an enemy depended mainly on the 
charge. With a large body of vigorous 
horsemen it was generally possible to 
overwhelm an enemy’s line of battle, 
either by direct assault or by an attack 
on its flank or rear. If the reader is 
curious to see the value of horsemen 
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in ancient warfare, he should read the 
story of the campaigns of Hannibal 
against the Romans in Italy. The first 
successes of that great commander— 
victories which came near changing the 
history of the western world—were al- 
most altogether due to the strength 
lying in his admirable Numidian cay- 
alry. The Romans were already good 
soldiers, their footmen more trust- 
worthy than those which the Cartha- 
cinian general could set against them, 
but with his horsemen, as at Can- 
nee, he could wrap in the Roman line 
and reduce the most valiant legions to 
the confused herd which awaited the 
butcher. 

Although the invention of firearms 
has somewhat changed the conditions 
under which cavalry may be used, mak- 
ing indeed the direct charge more costly 
to the assailant than the assailed, it has 
in no wise diminished, but rather in- 
creased, the value of horses in military 
campaigns. In the line of battle horses 
have become more than ever necessary 
for the conveyance of field officers and 
messengers, and the right arm of bat- 
tle, the artillery, could not possibly be 
managed except by horse-power. The 
swift marches of modern armies, by 
hastening the issue of contests, have 
spared the world half the woes of its 


great campaigns, and are made possible 
by the ready movement of supply trains, 
which could not be effected except by 
the help of these creatures. The result 
is that a large part of the military 
strength of any state rests not only in 
the valor and training of its fighting 
men, but in the supply of horses that 
its fields may afford. In this connection 
it is instructive to compare the military 
strength of a country like China, where 
the horse is not a common element 
in the life of people, with that of any 
of the western folk who may hereafter 
have to wrestle with that populous em- 
pire. Some writers, in their efforts to 
forecast the large politics of the future, 
have imagined that when the hardy and 
obedient Chinaman came to receive the 
European training in the military art, 
the armies of that country might prove 
from their numbers a menace to our 
own civilization. Such an issue seems 
in a high degree improbable, for the 
reason that the eastern realm could not 
provide the horses which would be nec- 
essary for the use of invading armies ; 
nor is it at all likely that the rigid 
framework of their society will ever be 
so altered as to provide an abundance 
of these animals. 

Although in the first instance the 
horse served mainly, if not altogether, 
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as an ally of man in his contests with his 
neighbors, its most substantial use has 
been in the peaceful arts. As pack ani- 


mal and drawer of the plough, the ox 
appears in general to have come into 


use before its swifter companion. The 
displacement of horned cattle has been 
due to the fact that their structure 
and habits make them much less fit 
for arduous and long-continued labor 
than the horse has been found to be. 
The cloven foot, because of its division, 
is weak. It cannot sustain a heavy 
burden. Even with the unincumbered 
weight of the body of the animal, the 
feet are apt to become sore in marches 
which the heavily mounted horses en- 
dure unharmed. Centuries of experi- 
ence have shown that while the ox is an 
excellent animal for drawing a plough 
in a stubborn soil, and is well adapted 
to pulling carriages where the burden 
is heavy and the speed is not a matter 
of importance and the distance not 
great, the creature is too slow for the 
greater part of the work which the 
farmer needs to do. The pace which 
they can be made to take in walking is 
not more than half as great as that of 
a quick-footed horse moving “in the 
same gait, and the ox is practically in- 
capable, because of his weak feet, of 
keeping up a trot on any ordinary road. 
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But for the fact that an aged ox may 
be used for beef, they would doubtless 
long since have ceased to serve us as 
draught animals. As it is, with the 
growing money-value of the laborer’s 
time, this slow-moving creature is 
steadily and rather rapidly disappear- 
ing from our farms. This change, in- 
deed, is one of the most indicative of 
all those now occurring in our agri- 
culture. It is a beautiful example of 
the operations which the increase in 
the workman’s pay is bringing into our 
civilization. 

The natural advantages of the horse 
for the use of man consisted in its size, 
streneth, and endurance to burden ; 
form of the body, which enabled a skil- 
ful rider to maintain his position astride 
the trunk; and the peculiar shape of 
the mouth and disposition of the teeth 
which made it possible to use the bit. 
With these direct physical advantages 
there were others of a physiological and 
psychic sort, of equal value. The creat- 
ure breeds as well under domestication 
as in the wilderness ; the young are fit 
for some service in the third year of 
their life, and are, at least in the less 
elaborated breeds, in a mature condition 
when they are five years old. Experi- 
ence shows that the animal can subsist 
on a great variety of diet, being in this 
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regard surpassed only by his humbler 

kinsman the donkey, and by the goats. 

There are few fields so lean that they will 

not maintain serviceable horses. They do 

well alike in mountain pastures and amid 

the herbage of the moistest plainland. 
The mental peculiarities of the horse 

are much less characteristic than its 

physical. It is indeed the common 

opinion, among those who do not know 

the animal well, that it is endowed with 

much sagacity, but no experienced and 

careful observer is like- 

ly to maintain this opin- 

ion. All such students 

find the intelligence of 

the horse to be very lim- 

ited. It requires but lit- 

tle observation to show 

that the creature ob- 

serves quickly, and in 

some way classifies the 

objects with which it 

comes in contact. The 

fear aroused in it by 

unknown things makes 

this feature of attention 

to the surrounding 

world very evident. Al- 

most all these animals 

retain a tolerably dis- 

tinct memory of the 

roads which they have 

traversed, even if they 

have passed over them 

but a few times. The 

studies which I have 

made on this point show 

me that the average 

horse will be able to re- 

turn on a road which he 

has traversed a few 

hours before, with less 

risk of blundering than 

an ordinary driver. 

Some well-endowed ani- 

mals can remember as 

many as a dozen turn- 

ings in a path over which 

they have journeyed 

three or four times. It 

seems almost certain 

that their guidance in 

these movements is not 

at all effected by the sense of smell, 

but is due to a distinct memory of the 

detailed features of the country. 
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Good as is the horse’s memory, it is 
difficult to organize his actions on that 
basis. Only in rare cases and with 
much labor can he be taught to execute 
movements that are at all complicated. 
Fire-engine horses may be trained of 
their own will to step into the position 
where they are to be attached to the 
carriage. Some artillery horses will, as 
I have noticed, associate the sound of 
the bugle with the resulting movements 
of the guns and take the appropriate 
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positions, where they may be out of 
danger in the rapid swinging of the 


teams and carriages. It is partly be- 
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cause of this training received by dis- 
ciplined artillery horses, that it seems 
to many experienced officers not worth 
while to have militia companies in this 
arm, who have to manceuvre with ani- 
mals untrained for the service.  Al- 
though some part of this mental defect 
in the horse, causing its actions to be 
widely contrasted with those of the 
dog, may be due to a lack of deliberate 
training and to breeding with reference 
to intellectual accomplishment, we see 
by comparing the creature with the ele- 
phant, which practically has never been 
bred in captivity, that the equine mind 
is, from the point of view of rationality, 
very feeble. 

The emotional side of the horse’s nat- 
ure seems little more developed than 
its rational. Although they have a cer- 
tain affection for the hand which feeds 
them, and in a mild way are disposed to 
form friendships with other animals, 
they are not really affectionate, and 
never, so far as I have been able to find, 
show any distinct signs of grief at sepa- 
ration from their masters or of pleasure 
when they return to them. Although 


there are many stories appearing to in- 


dicate a certain faithfulness in horses 
which have remained beside their fallen 
and wounded riders, the facts do not 
justify us in supposing that such actions 
are due to the affection a dog clearly 
feels. 
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We have been singularly led astray 
by a chance use of the epithet “ horse,” 
which has come to be applied to many 
organic fornis and functions where 
streneth is indicated. Thus, in the 
case of plants we speak of ‘ horserad- 
ish” or ‘“‘horsemint,” denoting there- 
by spices which have strong qualities. 
Horse-chestnut is another instance of 
the application of the term to plants. 
It chanced that “ horse-sense ” came to 
be used to indicate a sound understand- 
ing, and in an obscure way, but in a 
manner common with words, this has 
led to a vague implication of mental 
capacity in the animals whence the term 
is derived. The fact is that our horses, 
as far as their mental powers are con- 
cerned, appear to be the least improv- 
able of our great domesticated animals. 

Little elastic as the horse appears 
to be on the psychic side of its nat- 
ure, in its physical aspects it is one 
of the most plastic of all the forms 
subjected to the breeder's art. It re- 
quires no more than a glance at the 
streets of our large cities to see how 
ereat is the range in size, form, and car- 
riage of these animals which may be 
found in any of our great centres of 
civilization. We readily perceive that 
these variations have a distinct relation 
to the several divisions of human activ- 
ity in which this creature has a share. 
The massive cart-horse, weighing it may 
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be as much as eighteen hundred or two 
thousand pounds, heavy limbed, big 
headed, unwilling to move at a pace 
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In the 


faster than a slow trot, yet not without 
the measure of beauty seemingly in- 
separable from the species, contrasts 
very markedly with the alert saddle 
animal bred for speed and grace, and 
for the easy movement which makes it 
comfortable to the equestrian. Between 
these extremes we may note minor dif- 
ferences which, though they may not 
strike those persons who take only a 
commonplace view of the creatures, are 
most marked to the initiated. The 
trotter, the coach horse, the strong but 
nimble animals which are used in fire- 
engines and other heavy carriages 
which have to be swiftly moved, mark 
the results of breeding designed to 
insure particular qualities, and show 
how readily the physical features of 
the animal can be made to fit to our 
desires. 

Although from‘an early day a certain 
amount of care has been given to breed- 
ing horses for saddle purposes, the 
careful and continuous choice which 
has led to the modern variations is a 
matter of only a few centuries of en- 
deavor. So far as we can judge from 
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the classic monuments, the olden varie- 
ties were mere varieties of the pony, the 
small, compact, agile creature which had 


o 
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not departed far from the parent wild 
form. It seems to me doubtful whether 
any of the horses possessed by the 
Greeks or Romans attained a weight 
much exceeding a thousand pounds, or 
had the peculiarities of our modern 
breeds. The first considerable depart- 
ure from the original type appears to 
have been brought about when it be- 
came necessary to provide a creature 
which could serve as a mount for the 
heavy armored knights of the Middle 
Ages, where man and horse were weight- 
ed with from one to two hundred pounds 
of metal. To serve this need it was 
necessary to have a saddle animal of un- 
usual streneth, weighing about three- 
quarters of a ton, easily controllable 
and at once fairly speedy and nimble. 
To meet this necessity the Norman 
horse was gradually evolved, the form 
naturally taking shape in that part of 
Kurope where the iron-clad warrior was 
most perfectly developed. In the tapes- 
tries and other illustrative work of that 
day, when the knight won tournaments 
and battle-fields, gaining victory by the 
weight and speed which he brought to 
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bear upon his enemies we can see this 
splendid animal, in physical form at 
least, the finest product of man’s care 
and skill in his development. 

With the advance in the use of fire- 
arms the value of the Norman horse in 
the art of war rapidly diminished. This 
breed, however, has, with slight modifi- 
cations, survived, and is extensively used 
for draught purposes where strength at 
the sacrifice of speed is demanded. It 
is a curious fact that the creatures 
which now draw the beer- wagons of 
London often afford the nearest living 
successors in form to the horses which 
bore the medieval knights. It is an 
ignoble change, but we must be grate- 
ful for any accident which has preserved 
to us, though in a somewhat degraded 
form, this noblest product of the breed- 
er’s art, which, even as much as the valor 
of our ancestors, won success for our 
Teutonic folk in their great struggle 
with Islam. A tincture of this Norman 
blood, perhaps the firmest fixed in the 
species of any variety, pervades many 
other strains most valuable in our arts. 
It redeems the coarse forms of the Eng- 
lish Clydesdales, a breed first developed 
for use in agriculture, and which has in 
general nothing but strength to com- 
mend it. The best of our artillery 
horses, particularly those set next the 
wheels, are generally in part Norman. 
In the well-known American Morgan, 
the swiftest and strongest of our har- 
nessed forms, the observant eye detects 
indications of this masterful blood. 

The Norman strains of horses retain 
certain interesting indications of their 
ancient lineage and occupation. As ap- 
pears to be common with old breeds, 
the stock is readily maintaine.. It 
breeds true to its ancestry, with lit- 
tle tendency to those aberrations so 
common in the newly instituted varie- 
ties. When crossed with other strains, 
the effect of the intermixture of this 
strong blood is distinctly traceable for 
many generations. In their mental 
habits these creatures still appear to 
show something of the effects of their 
old use in war: it is a valiant race, less 
given to insane fear than other strains 
and, even under excitement, more con- 
trollable than the most of their kindred. 
So far as I have been able to learn, 
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they seem singularly free from those 
wild panics which are so common 
among our ordinary horses. It does 
not seem to me fanciful to suppose that 
these qualities were bred in the stock 
during the centuries of experience with 
the confusion of battle-fields and tour- 
naments. 

The horse, in common with the oth- 
er domesticated animals varying read- 
ily in the hands of the breeder, un- 
dergoes a certain spontaneous change 
which in a way corresponds to the phys- 
iography of the region in which it is 
bred. At first sight it may seem as if 
these alterations are due to the admixt- 
ure of previously existing varieties, or 
to the institution of peculiarities by 
some process of selection. I am, how- 
ever, well convinced that these varia- 
tions are in good part due to a direct 
influence from the environment. Thus 
in our high northern lands there is a 
distinct and spontaneous reduction in 
size of the creatures, which attains its 
farthest point in the Shetland pony. 
Again, as we go toward the tropics, a 
like, though less conspicuous, decrease 
in bulk is observable. The largest an- 
imals of the species develop in the 
middle latitudes, the realm where the 
form appears to have acquired its char- 
acters. The speed with which these 
local variations are made is often great. 
Thus the horses of Kentucky have, in 
about a century, acquired a certain 
stamp of the soil which makes it pos- 
sible, in most cases, for the observer 
to identify an individual as from that 
State, though he may find it in a field 
a thousand miles away. The defining 
indications are not limited altogether 
to bodily form, but are shown in what 
might seem trifling features of carriage 
and behavior. The difference between 
the horses of Great Britain and those 
of the United States, seems to me, from 
repeated observations, to be quite as 
great as that separating the men of 
the two realms. I believe that if a 
lot of a thousand, taken in equal parts 
from either land were put together, 
a person well accustomed to taking 
account of these animals could sepa: 
rate them into two herds, with less than 
ten per cent. of error. It is doubtful 
if a more perfect selection could be 
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made if the same experiment were tried 
on an equal number of men, provided 
the indices to be derived from pecu- 
liarities of speech or dress could be 
excluded. 

By some the Arabian horse is thought 
to be the most remarkable specializa- 
tion of the kind which has been at- 
tained. In his native country and in 
his perfection, the Arab breed has been 
seen by but few persons who have 
been specially trained in noting the pe- 
culiarities of the animal. So far as I 
have been able to judge by pictures 
and a few specimens, said to be thor- 
oughbreds of their stock, which I have 
had a chance to see, the Arabian form 
of the horse appears to have been led 
less far away from the primitive stock 
than many of our European and Amer- 
ican varieties. 

The very great, ifnot the pre-eminent, 
success of the horse in Arabia is the 
more remarkable from the fact that it 
has been attained under conditions 
which, from an @ priori point of view, 
must be deemed most unfavorable. It 
has been bred in a land of scant her- 


bage and deficient water-supply, where 
the creature has had from time to time, 
indeed we may say generally, to endure 
something of the dearth of food which 
stunts the Indian ponies and the other 


horses of the Cordilleran district. The 
ancestors of the horse appear to have 
attained their development in well- 
watered and fertile regions. All the 
varieties bred within the limits of civ- 
ilization do best on rich pasturages 
such as Arabia does not afford. The 
success of the horse in that land shows 
how devoted must have been the care 
which has been given to its nurture. 
Fitting, as the creature does, exactly to 
the needs of nomadic people engaged 
in almost constant warfare, the creature 
has naturally been a far more impor- 
tant helper to the wild folk of the des- 
ert lands about the eastern Mediterra- 
nean and the Red Sea than to any other 
race. In those lands he fell into the 
keeping of a very able folk. The con- 
trast between the care devoted to the 
dnimals by them, and that which our 
Indians give to their ponies, is a fair 
measure of the difference in the ability 
of these very diverse races. 
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As a whole, the horse demands for his 
best nurture and keeping an amount of 
care required by no other animal which 
has been won to the uses of man, un- 
less perhaps it be the silkworm. Kept 
in his best state, the horse has to be 
sedulously groomed. To be maintained 
in his very best condition some hours 
of human labor must each day be giv- 
en to keeping his skin in order. The 
effect arising from a friction on the 
horse’s hide is not confined to the 
beauty that-comes from cleanliness, 
but in a curious way reacts upon the 
general nervous tone of the animal. 
All those who are familiar with horses 
will, I think, agree with me, that much 
grooming distinctly increases the en- 
durance and elasticity of the body. 
The influence of the grooming process 
appears to be somewhat like that ob- 
tained by massage and friction of the 
skin in the training of an athlete. 
More than once I have had occasion to 
observe the effect of this process on 
some ancient horse of good blood, 
which for years had been allowed in its 
old age to go uncared for as an idle 
tenant of the pastures. Two or three 
days of assiduous grooming will bring 
back the strength and suppleness to 
the aged limbs, and restore something 
of the olden spirit. The effect obtained 
from this care is the more remarkable, 
for the reason that nothing similar to 
it was experienced by the wild ances- 
tors of these creatures. It is as arti- 
ficial as bathing in the case of man. 
The influence of the treatment shows 
how very unnatural is the state of our 
civilized horses. 

The task of providing horses with 
food is more considerable than in the 
case of any of our other domesticated 
creatures. By nature the animal is a 
frequent feeder, and does not well en- 
dure long fasts. Its stomach is rather 
small for the size of the body, and the 
digestive process appears to be more 
than usually rapid. A mounted ani- 
mal, when taxed to its utmost, should 
be fed four or five times a day, and with 
less than three good meals is apt to 
break down. No such care in the mat- 
ter of provender is necessary in the 
case of the other members of man’s ani- 
mal family. The contrast between the 
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physiological conditions of the camel 
and those of the horse are fully recog- 
nized by the Arabs, in their almost 
complete neglect of the individuals of 
the one species and their exceeding care 
of the other. 

Perhaps the greatest element of care 
which man has had to devote to the 
horse is found in the matter of shoeing. 
In the state of nature the admirably 
constructed hoof sufficiently provided 
the animal against the excessive wear- 
ing of its horny extremity. Nature, 
however, rarely provides for more 
strength and endurance than the creat- 
ure in its wild state demands, and so it 
comes about, that when horses have to 
bear burdens or draw carriages, partic- 
ularly on roadways, their unprotected 
feet will not withstand the strain which 
is put upon them; the rate of growth 
of the structure composing the hoof 
not being sufficiently. rapid to make 
good the wearing which these unnatural 
conditions impose. For thousands of 
years, in the roadless stages of man’s de- 
velopment, the difficulties arising from 
the wearing of the hoof were not seri- 
ous, for the creatures trod either on turf- 
covered plains or on the soft ways of 
the desert. When the advance of cult- 
ure made roads necessary, when car- 
riages were invented and something 
like our modern conditions were insti- 
tuted, it became imperatively necessary 
to provide additional protection for the 
feet. We find the Greeks, in the classic 
time, wrestling with this problem. Xen- 
ophon, in his treatise on the care of 
horses, advises that they be reared on 
stony ground, he having observed that, 
in a natural way, the hoof becomes 
somewhat adapted to the necessities of 
its conditions. The Romans found the 
difficulty from the tender foot of the 
horse yet more serious on their paved 
roads, but both these classic peoples 
showed, in their ways of dealing with 
the difficulty, that lack of inventive skill 
which so curiously separates the olden 
from the modern men. They devised 
soles of leather and bags as cover- 
ings for the horse’s feet, but none of 
the contrivances could have been very 
serviceable. All such coverings must 
have been quickly worn out in active 
use. 
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So far as we can determine, it was not 
until the fourth century of our era that 
the iron horseshoe was invented. This 
valuable contrivance appears to have 
originated in Greek or Roman lands, 
probably in the former realm, for it first 
bore the name of “selene,” from its 
likeness to the crescent shape of the new 
moon. Although simple, the horseshoe 
was a most important invention, for it 
completely reconciled the animal to the 
conditions of our higher civilization, by 
removing the one hinderance to its gen- 
eral use in the work of war and com- 
merce. It is probable that with this 
invention began the great task of differ- 
entiating the several breeds of European 
horses for their use in various employ- 
ments, as draught animals for packing 
purposes, as light saddle horses, and 
the bearing of armored men. Neither 
the draught nor the war horses of Eu- 
rope could well have been specialized 
until their heavy bodies were separated 
from the ground by these metallic cov- 
erings of the hoof. 

Much has depended on the specializa- 
tion of the horse into different breeds, 
made possible by the iron shoe. By 
reconciling the creature to uses, agri- 
culture, which depends on draught ani- 
mals, and the commerce of importance, 
which can only be effected by means of 
wagons, the rapid economic develop- 
ment of our civilization was made pos- 
sible. By developing a horse capable 
of bearing an armored man, Europe 
was brought into a condition in which 
organized armies took the piace of mere 
forays, and so the development of cen- 
tralized states was promoted. In the 
warfare between the Mohammedans and 
the Christian states of Europe, in the 
campaigns with the Turks and the Sara- 
cens, it is easy to see that the powerful 
breeds of horses reared in western and 
northern Europe were a mighty element 
in determining the issue of the contest. 
The battles of these momentous cam- 
paigns represented, not only a struggle 
between the Christian Aryans and the 
Semitic followers of Mahomet, but, in 
quite as great a degree, the war was 
waged between the light and agile steeds 
of the Orient, and the massive and pow- 
erful animals that bore the mail-clad 
warriors of the West. On the field of 
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Tours, when the fate of Christian Eu- 
rope for hours hung in the balance, we 
may well believe that the strong and 
enduring horses of the northern cavalry 
did much to give victory to our race. 
Along with our general account of 
the place of the horse in civilization, it 
is fit to give something to the story of 
his near, though inferior, kinsmen, the 
ass and the mule, both of which have 
played a subordinate, though impor- 
tant, part in the same field of endeavor 
in which the nobler species has done so 
much for man. The original progen- 
itors of our donkeys differed from the 
ancestral form of the horse by varia- 
tions of good specific value. So far 
as we can determine from visible feat- 
ures, these forms were more distinctly 
parted than the dog and the wolf, or 
either of these animals from the jackal. 
Nevertheless, these equine forms are 
clearly closely akin, for they may be 
bred together. Although the original 
stock of the ass may possibly have been 
lost, it seems most likely that the wild 
forms which exist in Asia have not 


wandered off from captivity, but are the 


remnants of the original wilderness 
form. 

It appears likely that the two domes- 
ticated equine species have been under 
the care of man for about the same 
length of time, but the difference in 
their condition, and in the place which 
they hold in civilization, is very great. 
As we have seen, the horse has been 
made to vary in a singular measure, 
his form and other qualities changing 
to meet the need or fancy of his mas- 
ter. His humbler kinsman has re- 
mained almost unchanged. Except 
small differences in size, the donkeys 
in different parts of the world are sin- 
gularly alike. In part this lack of 
change may be explained by the rela- 
tive neglect with which this species has 
been treated. From the point of view 
of the breeder, it has perhaps been 
the least cared for of any of our com- 
pletely domesticated animals. In some 
parts of the world, as for instance in 
Spain where a long-continued effort 
has been made to develop the animal 
for interbreeding with the horse, the 
result shows that the form is relatively 
inelastic. It is doubtful if any con- 
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ceivable amount of care would develop 
such variations as the horse now ex- 
hibits. 

The principal hinderances to the gen- 
eral acceptation of the donkey as a help- 
meet to man are found in the small size 
and slow motion. These qualities make 
the creature unserviceable in active war 
or in agriculture, and they seem to be 
so fixed in the blood that they are not 
to any extent corrigible. So long as 
pack animals were in general use, and 
in those parts of the world where the 
conditions of culture cause this method 
of transportation to be retained, the 
qualities of the donkey have proved 
and are still found of value. The ani- 
mal can carry a relatively heavy burden, 
being in such tasks, for his weight, more 
efficient than the horse. He is less lia- 
ble to stampedes. He learns a round 
of duty much more effectively than that 
creature, and can subsist by browsing 
on coarse herbage, where a horse would 
be so far weakened as to become use- 
less. Thus, in developing the mines in 
the unimproved wilderness of the Cor- 
dilleras, where ores of the precious 
metals have to be carried for consider- 
able distances, trains of “burros” are 
often employed. The animals quickly 
learn the nature of their task, and will 
do their work with but little guidance 
from man. 

In general we may say that the don- 
keys belong to a vanishing state of hu- 
man culture, to the time before car- 
riage-ways existed. Now that civiliza- 
tion goes on wheels, they seem likely to 
have an ever-decreasing value. <A cen- 
tury ago they were almost everywhere 
in common use. At the present time 
there are probably millions of people 
in the United States to whom the ani- 
mal is known only by description. In 
a word, the creature marks a stage in 
the development of our industries which 
is passing away as rapidly as that in 
which the spinning-wheel and the hand- 
loom played a part. 

As the use of the ass in the economic 
arts began to decline, the mule or hy- 
brid progeny of this creature and the 
horse has progressively increased. Al-. 
though the value of this mongrel has 
been known, particularly in southern 
Europe, from very early days, its most 
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extensive employment has been found 
in the old slave-holding States of the 
Federal union. The custom of using 
mules was almost unknown in England, 
and has never been generally adopted 
in the northern part of the United 
States. It appears to have been intro- 
duced into southern regions by the 
Spaniards and the French, and there 
to have spread, because of the pecul- 
iar fitness of the creature to the cli- 
mate and the employment it had to 
endure in that part of America. The 
mule has the peculiar advantage that 
it is on the average as large as the 
horse, is nearly as quick-footed when 
walking, and has at the same time a 
considerable share of the patient en- 
durance to hard labor and scant fare 
which characterizes the donkeys. It 
matures somewhat more speedily than 
its nobler kinsman, being ready to meet 
severe strains perhaps a year earlier. 
Unless unconscionably abused, its pe- 
riod of fitness for hard work endures 
about one-third longer, often lasting for 
thirty years. It is singularly exempt 


from disease; its sturdy frame with- 
standing rude usage until the old age 


time. 

It is commonly thought that a mule 
is a stupider creature than the horse, 
but I have never found a person who 
was well acquainted with both animals, 
who hesitated to place the mongrel in 
the intellectual grade above the pure- 
blood animal. There is, it is true, a de- 
cided difference in the mental qualities 
of the two creatures. The mule is rel- 
atively undemonstrative, his emotions 
being sufficiently expressed by an oc- 
casional bray —a mode of utterance 
which he has inherited from the hum- 
bler side of his house in a singularly 
unchanged way. Even in the best hu- 
mor he appears sullen, and lacks those 
playful capers which give such expres- 
sion to the well-bred horse, particular- 
ly in its youthful state. It is evident, 
however, that it discriminates men and 
things more clearly than does the horse. 
In going over difficult ground it stud- 
ies its surface, and picks its way so 
as to secure a footing in an almost 
infallible manner. Even when loaded 
with a pack, it will consider the in- 
cumbrance and not so often try to pass 
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where the burden will become entangled 
with fixed objects. 

Mules soon learn the difference be- 
tween those who have the care of them 
and strangers. It is a weli-known fact 
that trouble awaits the wight who un- 
warily ventures to take from his stall 
a mute who has not the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. On this account 
they are rarely stolen. Even in the 
daytime they are often dangerous for 
strangers to approach, and the most 
of the ill-usage which men receive from 
their heels arises where unwitting peo- 
ple venture to treat them as they would 
horses. Mules are much less liable to 
panic fear than the most of our domes- 
ticated animals, yet, when kept in the 
herded way they occasionally become 
stampeded. Many a soldier of our 
Civil War, where mules played a large 
part in the campaigns, doubtless re- 
members the mad outbreaks of these 
creatures from their corrals, when they 
went charging through the army with 
a fury which, if directed against an en- 
emy, would have been almost as effec- 
tive as a cavalry charge. 

In considering the general influence 
of the horse and its kindred forms on 
human culture, we clearly perceive that 
we are now attaining a time when the 
machinery of civilization is to depend 
in a much less degree than of old on 
the help which these creatures give to 
man. Even fifty years ago the horse 
was far more necessary to the work of 
our kind than it is at present. Going 
back a hundred years, we perceive that 
the population of the ~civilized world 
could not possibly have been main- 
tained, if by some disease all the horses 
had been swept away. Such a calamity 
in the year 1800 would have led to the 
depopulatior of almost all the cities of 
the interior country, famine would have 
ravaged our States, and the whole eco- 
nomic system of society would have had 
to be reconstructed. Now the greater 
part of the work which of old had to be 
done by horses, can, at a slight increase 
of cost, be effected by mechanical en- 
gines. Ploughing, except on steep hill- 
sides, and in very stony ground, can be 
cheaply and effectively done by steam. 
The same agent can propel the har- 
vesters, and work the threshing ma- 
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chines. Even farmers who till fields of 
no great extent, find it desirable to do 
much of their work by steam engines, 
for the reason that fuel is less costly 
than horse feed. The mark of the old 
utility of the animal in varied employ- 
ment is retained to our use of the term 
horse-power in measuring the energy 
of engines. That gauge of strength of 
old determined what man could do in 
the severest taxes upon the forces at 
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his command. In attaining the point 
where, owing to the possession of horses, 
he could use this standard, he won a 
great way beyond the station of his an- 
cestors, who had but the strength of 
men at their command. Modern inven- 
tion, by giving us heat engines, has 
made the way for an advance. In an- 
other century, or even in another gener- 
ation, the horse may be relegated to the 
position of a luxury and an ornament. 


REQUIEM 
By Harrison S. Morris 


Tuey watched her eddying, like a leaf 
The tides among; 
Nor heeded where her robin hung, 
For, missing her, he had not sung, 
~ Save when she spoke once, low and brief. 


But, sudden, there amid the vines 
Her hands had wet, 
Between the curtains, hanging yet, 
She loved to draw when day was set, 
He warbled like a bird divine. 


Was it a dream of upland ways 
With open wing? 
Or was it pity made him sing 
For her whose spirit hovering 
Brought peace within her holy face ? 


None knew—but hark! the captive brain 
Set free the heart! 
He trilled the sombre night apart, 
And they that waited saw her start, 
And then she turned—and all was vain. 


No speech was uttered; yet her eyes, 
Dim with the night, 
Turned upward toward the squares of white 
With tender, oh, with tender light, 
And blessed him out of Paradise. 
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THE BELLS OF ABERDOVEY 
By Robert Howard Russell 


OR many years the way to my 
office has led me past a dingy 
little shop with green shut- 
ters and dusty, cobwebbed 
windows. It had been for 
a long time without a ten- 
ant, doubtless owing to its 
gloomy and unprepossess 
ing appearance. Situated 
on one of the narrow 

streets leading away from Newspaper 
Row, near the dark arches of the great 
bridge, it was hardly a promising lo- 
cality for the establishment of a thriv- 
ing business, and it had occasioned me 
no wonder that it stood so long vacant. 
One morning, however, I was surprised 
to see the shutters thrown open, the 
windows washed, and inside, seated on 
a ¢obbler’s bench, a brisk little red- 
haired man with a pipe in his mouth, 
tapping away cheerfully at a pair of 
shoes which he had just put on the last. 
Attracted by the unusual signs of activ- 
ity about the place, I paused for a mo- 
ment and looked in at the window. 
The new-comer had banished the cob- 
webs from the walls, and had placed a 
row of pine shelves about the room, on 
which long lines of new wooden lasts 
of various sizes were neatly arranged, 
while rolls of soft leather, stacks of 
heavy, roughly cut brown soles, papers 
of eyelets, nails, wooden pegs, and bun- 
dles of shoe thread and waxed ends at- 
tested that the little cobbler was pre- 
pared to execute any orders that he 
might receive. 

A small white globe stove warmed the 
room and filled the air with the odor of 
the leather chips upon which it was fed, 
and as the little cobbler scraped to- 
gether the pile of red sole-leather shav- 
ings which had fallen before his busy 

«*, These are absolutely true stories of characters and 


incidents among people who live in the poorer parts 
of New York City. , : , 


knife and emptied them from his apron 
into the open door of the stove, the 
added heat caused the glue-pot on top 
to sputter and bubble furiously. 

Once or twice while I was peering in 
at his window the little cobbler looked 
up from his work, but he did not seem 
annoyed at my inquisitiveness. He was 
a pleasant faced little man in spite of 
his bristling red beard, which might 
have given him a fierce expression had 
it not been belied by the kindly twinkle 
of his little gray eyes, and I mentally 
determined that I should give him the 
chance to make the next pair of shoes I 
needed. A few days later alarge gilded 
boot was suspended above the dingy 
little door, and a modest sign informed 
the passers-by that ‘“‘ Isaac Lloyd, Fine 
Custom Boot and Shoe Maker,” was 
established there. Day by day as I 
passed I could see him busily hammer- 
ing away at the shoe-on his knee, or 
waxing the end of the long thread which 
fastened the sole together. He seemed 
cheerful and happy even on the gloomi- 
est days, and his red head and queer 
little clay pipe bobbed back and forth 
over his work as merrily as if making 
shoes were the greatest sport in the 
world. For some weeks he worked 
away apparently without disturbance, 
for as yet I had seen no customers 
enter his little shop; so one day I 
stopped in, partly from curiosity, and 
gave him an order for a pair of shoes. 
The little man’s eyes sparkled as he 
carefully measured my foot and traced 
its outline on a paper which he had 
placed on the floor. When the numer- 
ous measurements were completed to 
his satisfaction he replaced my old shoe, 
and while lacing it up he volunteered 
the information that he was a Welsh- 
man and had been working for some 
years at one of the fashionable boot- 
makers in Regent Street, London ; but 
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he was not happy in the London shop, 
and longed for the hills and glens of his 
native Wales, so he had finally saved up 
enough money to come to America and 
establish himself in business, hoping 
that after awhile he should be able to 
lay up a little competency so that he 
could return to his beloved Wales and 
pass his old age at the little village of 
Llanfair, where he could indulge to his 
heart’s content in his favorite sport of 
salmon-fishing. 

When the shoes were finished the 
little Welshman brought them to my 
office and carefully unfolded the roll of 
soft batting in which they were wrapped. 
They were indeed a marvellous crea- 
tion ; the very soles were blackened and 
polished until they shone like mirrors, 
and his thorough and careful workman- 
ship was apparent at every point. The 
little man explained to me that the up- 
pers were made of kangaroo skin, which 
was light and cool and would wear like 
iron. The facings were of porpoise 
hide, so tough that an eyelet once fas- 
tened in would stay there until it wore 
out, while the vamps were of the best 
calfskin that could be obtained in the 


“Swamp,” the famous leather district of 


the city. No wonder that I found the 
shoes serviceable. To procure his ma- 
terials the little cobbler had ransacked 
the ends of the earth and even the wa- 
ters under the earth. From that time 
on he made all myshoes, and I sent him 
so many customers that he was soon 
obliged to put another bench in his 
little shop and engage an assistant who 
kept time with him in tapping at the 
leather soles. 

On holidays he always went fishing, 
winter or summer, if there was a chance 
to drop a line in the water anywhere ; 
he was off at break of day, and neither 
bad weather nor bad luck could dis- 
courage him, for he held the firm belief 
that fishing was the only natural rec- 
reation of man, and he enjoyed it on 
principle—whether he caught anything 
or not. He was convinced that every 
man in his heart must share this feel- 
ing, and many a pair of my discarded 
shoes has he patched up, oiled, and 
brought to me, saying, in an apologetic 
way, that he thought I would find them 
useful for trout-fishing. 
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His calendar held one holiday which 
he observed with particular enthusiasm 
—for he was a patriotic little man and 
held the old Welsh traditions very dear 
—so on the first of March, “St. Tavy’s 
Day,” his bench would be deserted and 
he would be off early in the morning 
for a day’s fishing, with a green leek 
stuck in his hat in honor of -David, the 
titular saint of Wales; and the next 
morning, when I passed his little shop, 
he would inform me of his day’s outing 
and tell me how in ancient times the 
kings of England wore leeks in their 
bonnets on this day in honor of the 
ancient Britons, and that formerly it 
was the perquisite of the sergeant-por- 
ter to present the leek to the King, 
and claim in return the clothes his 
majesty wore on that day. 

Then, while the waxed end of a shoe- 
thread stuck from either corner of his 
mouth, he would hum the words of one 
of Leathart’s old “ Welsh Pennillion 
Songs :” 


Ere Alfred hung in the highway, 
His chains of gold by night or day ; 
And never had them stol'n away, 
_His subjects were so meek. 
When wolves they danc’d oer field and fen ; 
When austere Druids roasted men ;— 
But that was only now and then, 
Ere Welshmen WORE THE LEEK. 


When the warm spring evenings 
came, after the tiny shop had its shut- 
ters up for the night, the little cobbler 
would fill his pipe and stroll down to a 
large open place near one of the arches 
of the Bridge, where the newsboys and 
street gamins were used to assemble, 
after their papers were sold and the 
down-town streets had become deserted. 

He was fond of these little gamins, 
although they had annoyed him, when 
he first made his appearance in the 
street, by throwing stones at his golden 
boot, and by such ingenious allusions 
to his red hair as only a street arab 
could devise; but he forgave them 
freely, for he was a keen student of 
human nature, and knew that thought- 
lessness rather than cruelty was the 
cause of their persecution. 

Whenever he had been particularly 
vexed by them, he would blow energet- 
ic puffs of smoke from his short pipe 
and say : 
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“My grandfather always used to say 
to I, ‘When you see a boy running al- 
ways hit him a lick, for he’s either run- 
ning because he has done something 
bad, or running to do it,’ and I’m not 
prepared to say that the old gentleman 
wasn’t right.” 

But his patience and kindness soon 
won their regard, for, when the cold 
winter months came and found these 
little chaps, like the grasshoppers of 
fable, without provision for the winter, 
many a poor bare - footed little wretch 
had been made comfortable by a pair 
of cast-off shoes from the shop, which 
the kind-hearted little cobbler had 
patched up for him, and before long he 
numbered all the ragged little frequent- 
ers of the street as his stanchest friends. 

He had been the leader in the village 
choir at Llanfair, and it pleased him to 
vet these little ragamuftins about him 
and sing some of his Welsh songs to 
them. Soon the boys with the quick- 


est ears and most musical voices would 
join him in the choruses, and after a 
while he selected a quartet from among 
them, and would perch himself on one 
of the great granite blocks from the 


Bridge, which were scattered about 
their gathering- place, and patiently 
lead and instruct them. By the time 
the hot nights of summer came his 
vroup of ragged little choristers were 
fringed about each night by an appre- 
ciative audience which poured out from 
the neighboring tenements, and many 
a care-worn face would brighten as the 
clear notes of the boys’ voices rang out 
in some familiar melody which recalled 
other days and other climes. The 
singers were of various nationalities, 
and each had his favorite songs to add 
to the répertoire of the quartet. 

Pietro, the little dark-eyed Venetian, 
came each night from the cellar near 
by where he had been sorting rags all 
day, and forgot his homesickness in 
singing the songs which he had learned 
from the gondoliers in far-away Ven- 
ice ; Hans, the blue-eyed German boy, 
brought “Die Wacht am Rhein” and 
“Vaterland.” Terence, or, as the boys 
called him, “Terry de Kid,” contributed 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” and “The 
Bells of Shandon ;” while Larry, a 
merry little vagabond in whose veins 
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flowed the blood of all these national- 
ities, and who was therefore consid- 
ered an American citizen, joined hearti- 
ly in all the songs, although his secret 
preference was for “The Old Folks 
at Home” (‘‘S’wanee River”), and other 
darky songs in which he instructed 
the others. 

The songs that the little cobbler 
loved best he saved for the last of the 
evening, and, when the other songs had 
all been rendered, he would rise to his 
feet on his stone precentor’s box and, 
with bared head, start the Welsh na- 
tional hymn, “Men o’ Harlech,” or 
* Cymru Fydd,” and, afterward, an old 
Welsh song, “ The Bells of Aberdovey,” 
which was evidently very dear to him, 
for he always kept it until the very 
last of all, and you could feel that the 
song came from his heart, for his voice 
sounded tremulously in the quiet street 
as he sang: 


In the peaceful evening time, 
Oft I listened to the chime, 
To the dulcet, ringing rhyme, 
Of the bells of Aberdovey, 
One, two, three, four, Hark! they ring! 
Ah! long-lost thoughts to me they bring, 
Those sweet bells of Aberdovey. 


Then his humble little choristers would 
swell the chorus with enthusiastic 
voices, and the silent auditors would 
drift back to their dingy tenements 
with something more of tenderness in 
their hearts than they had known be- 
fore the coming of the little shoe- 
maker. 

One day as I passed the little cob- 
bler’s, I saw him sitting idle for the 
first time. He looked ill, and in an- 
swer to my inquiry he said that he had 
not been well for some time, and was 
much worried about himself, as he had 
no friends in this country, and was 
afraid that if he was sick and could not 
work he would become a public charge 
and be sent to one of the great poor- 
houses of the city. He could not bear 
the thought of this, and it troubled 
him greatly. I tried to cheer him up 
and told him to make me a pair of 
shoes, as I should need them before 
long. The next day he commenced 
them, and for two days he was working 
away apparently as merrily as ever. 
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When they were finished he brought 
them to me and waited in my office for 
some time until I came, in order that I 
should pay him for them. I thought 
this rather strange, as he generally sent 
my shoes to me by his assistant and 
called a week or so later himself to col- 
lect the bill; but, thinking his illness 
had prevented him from making col- 
lections and that he was in need of 
money, I paid him at once without 
question, and after having told me that 
he felt better he said good-day and 
went away. 

The next morning, as I walked down 
the narrow street, a little gamin ran ex- 
citedly up to me, and, pointing to the 
closed door of the little shoemaker’s 
shop, where the dingy shutters were 
still up, he whispered hoarselv, “ He’s 
shot his-self,” and, before I couid ques- 
tion him further, dived down a side 
alley leading to a row of tenements. 

I crossed over to where the policeman 
paced back and forth before the door, 
only to have the sad information con- 
firmed by the shoemaker’s assistant, 
who told me that after the little man 
had delivered my shoes he seemed more 
cheerful than he had been for a month, 
and had told him that he might close 
the shop early that night and have the 
evening to himself. It seems that he 
had bought a pistol with the money I 
had paid him for my new shoes, and 
was determined to end his life rather 
than, because of his illness, become a 
public charge in a foreign country 
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where he had no friends excepting the 
little gamins in the streets. 

That evening there was a solemn 
little gathering under the arch of the 
Bridge, and at about the time they 
were used to sing each night a bare- 
footed procession of little street gamins 
filed out from under the dark archway 
and moved up the street until they 
were in front of the little shop. Then, 
with bared heads and with grimy faces, 
down which the tears were trickling, 
upturned to the dark closed shutters 
behind which the little shoemaker lay 
so quietly, they sang “The Bells of 
Aberdovey,” and as I paused under the 
shadow of a doorway in the quiet 
street I could hardly believe that it was 
the hard and ragged little crew that | 
knew so well who were singing so ten- 
derly the little Welshman’s favorite 
song: 


I first heard them years ago 

When, careless and light hearted, 
I thought not of coming woe, 

Nor of bright days departed ; 
Now those hours are past and gone, 
‘When the strife of life is done, 
Peace is found in heaven alone,’ 

Say the bells of Aberdovey. 


As the last word faded away they 
turned and dispersed as quietly as they 
had come. Unasked they had tendered 
the only tribute in their power to the 
memory of the little cobbler who had 
been so kind to them. Had they been 
little princes instead of little ragamuf- 
fins, they could have done no more. 


FORTUNE 


By William T. Elsing 


“3 NE afternoon last summer 
the bell of the City Mis- 
sion church-house, in Riv- 
ington Street received 

a several violent jerks. On 
opening the door, a woman in great 
excitement said, ‘‘ Where is the minis- 
ter? I must see him right away!” The 
sexton brought Mrs. Korbey to my 
study. She immediately broke out, 
“Oh! Mister minister, my husband is 
dying and I don’t want him to go 


Se 


without prayers!” She then in the 
same breath informed me that she was 
a Roman Catholic, but her husband 
was a Protestant, and she wanted him 
to die with the last rites of his church. 
I immediately accompanied Mrs. Kor- 
bey to a basement in Rivington Street. 
The Korbeys lived in a kitchen and 
bedroom. The bedroom contained no 
windows, and the black hole in which I 
found the sick man contrasted strange- 
ly with the brilliant sunlight of the 
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street. As soon as my eyes grew ac- 
customed to the darkness, I saw that 
Korbey was in no immediate danger of 
dying. I said, “How do you feel to- 
day?” He took me for the doctor and 
said, “Doctor, my old woman here is 
ereatly disturbed about me and said 
she would send for a minister, but I 
don’t think it is necessary just yet.” 

I saw that I must first get the old 
man’s confidence if I was to do him any 
eood. SoTI said, “I am not a doctor, 
I am a minister, and as your wife in- 
formed me that you were sick I thought 
I would run over and see you; sick 
people, you know, are so much shut off 
from the outside world that it some- 
times does them good to see a friend.” 
As I made no immediate preparation 
to pray with Korbey, or to hold up be- 
fore him the sins of his past life, the 
old man soon felt at ease. 

“What is your business, Mr. Kor- 
bey?” I asked. With a certain air of 
triumph he replied, “Iam an actor, 
sir.” He then began to talk in a most 
familiar strain about all the great the- 
atrical lights of the past fifty years. 

He knew Macready, Edwin Forrest, 
the elder Booth, and many other stage 
celebrities. I finally asked what plays 
Mr. Korbey had most frequently ap- 
peared in. For a moment he seemed 
somewhat perplexed, but said : 

“Well, I’m not exactly an actor that 
acts himself, but I am always around 
to help them. You see I am handy 
with the brush. In a few minutes I 
can make a dead level prairie look like 
a forest or a mountain region; I can 
paint rivers and houses so that, at a 
distance, you can hardly tell them from 
real rivers and real houses. Then, be- 
sides, when I was a young fellow I was 
cood at climbing, and when there was a 
hitch in the scenery I was just the man 
to straighten things out. When we 
were in New Orleans many years ago, I 
fell from a beam, at the top of the cur- 
tain, and hurt my head; if it had not 
been for that accident I would be on 
the stage now, and a great actor too.” 

“Mr. Korbey,” I said, “you know 
Shakespeare says, ‘All the world’s a 
stage, and all men and women merely 
players.’ We will all soon take part in 
the last act, the curtain will be rung 


down, the masks and finery will be 
laid aside, lords and ladies, kiags and 
queens will appear just as they are. 
You are a poor, sick, old man ; shall I 
kneel down by your bed and ask Him 
who is above us all to reach down His 
strong hand to help you?” 

Korbey assented, he folded his hands 
and closed his eyes. When I arose to 
go, Korbey put his hand on his heart 
and said, ‘“ Thank you, sir; that did me 
good. I feel easier in here. Please 
come again.” 

Two days later, when I was hold- 
ing an afternoon service, Mrs. Korvey 
rushed into the church and said to the 
sexton: “Tell the minister to come im- 
mediately, the old man is going, sure !” 
At the close of my service I went to 
the basement in Rivington Street. On 
entering the hall, I heard loud noises 
proceed from Korbey’s bedroom. The 
various names of the Deity were used 
in such rapid succession that I thought 
Korbey was earnestly praying ; but, to 
my great astonishment, he was sitting 
up in bed furiously brandishing a club 
and pouring out a volley of oaths at 
his son-in-law, who was in the kitchen 
just behind the bedroom door. It was 
fortunate for the young man that Kor- 
bey was partly paralyzed. Before he 


noticed my entrance he hurled the club , 


with terrific force through the half- 
opened door. Mrs. Korbey and her 
daughter were crying, and the neigh- 
bors, attracted by the noise, were filling 
the hall. My presence restored peace. 
I told Korbey that all the prayers in 
the world would be of no avail for a 
man who showed such an ugly temper. 

“T am sorry you seen what hap- 
pened,” he said, “but it is good for 
him that my legs have no life in them, 
or I would pitch him in the street, be- 
cause he is a lazy loafer and won't 
support my daughter.” I read a few 
words of the great Teacher about for- 
giveness and asked Korbey to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer after me. Perhaps 
I paused a little when I came to the 
words, “ Forgive us our debts, as we for- 
give our debtors.” He went through the 
prayer without a break and before I left 
said, “ Don’t be angry with me; since 
[hurt my head I get easily excited.” 

A few days later when I called at the 
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Korbeys’, I witnessed a kind of family 
reunion in the dark bedroom. Mr. 
Korbey was sitting up in bed reading a 
letter. His wife held a little kerosene 
lamp, which lit up the letter and her 
own dull red, round face.. The son- 
in-law, a regulation East Side tough, 
and his wife, a slovenly young woman, 
were eagerly bending over the bed, 
listening to the old man as he slowly 
stumbled his way through the letter. 
No one had heard my knock at the 
kitchen-door ; so I walked in. When 
Mrs. Korbey saw me, she took hold of 
my arm and pulled me into the bed- 
room and in peremptory tones com- 
manded her husband to give the min- 
ister the letter. While I read, every 
member of the family listened with 
intense eagerness. It was a communi- 
cation from a claim lawyer, who in- 
formed Korbey that there was a sum 
of money, at a certain place, which be- 
longed to Mr. James Korbey, but which 
he could only obtain through the as- 
sistance of legal aid. The writer volun- 
teered to secure the entire sum, provid- 
ed it was equally divided between him- 
self and Mr. Korbey. The family were 
eager to accept this proposition, as 
none of them had the slightest knowl- 
edge of this secret fortune. 

I suggested that there were other 
lawyers in the world besides the writer 
of that letter. If no one else could 


possibly find out the secret now in this 
man’s possession, it might be advisable 
to accept his terms, but I counselled a 


little delay. Mrs. Korbey had told me 
that, since her husband had fallen from 
the scenery of a theatre in New Orleans 
many years ago, he had been very ex- 
citable and his memory had also been 
strangely affected. The only way in 
which he ever referred to past events 
was by being in some way reminded of 
them. Guided by this suggestion I 
determined that my conversation with 
Korbey should serve as a kind of mental 
search -light to reveal that which lay 
forgotten in the deep recesses of the 
old man’s memory. I hoped that, by 
the law of association of ideas, I should 
be able to stimulate his weakened in- 
tellect and get the knowledge which 
the claim lawyer had obtained by means 
unknown to me. I asked many ques- 
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tions about the old man’s parents and 
their circumstances, but all to no pur- 
pose. 

Korbey’s father had been a sailor; 
the family had never had any means; 
both parents had died when Korbey 
was quite a young lad, so that he was 
obliged to shift for himself. He had 
only one greater enjoyment in life than 
witnessing a play, and that was to be 
on the stage, helping the players. As 
a rude scenic artist he was invaluable, 
and he was ever eager to lead imagina- 
ry mobs against painted forts and cas- 
tles and leap on the prostrate bodies of 
tyrants or kings, and at times he had 
made a good deal of money. 

“Mr. Korbey,” I asked, “when you 
were making so much money, what did 
you do with it? Did you ever put any 
money in the bank ?” 

The moment I mentioned the word 
bank, he fairly screamed: “Yes! I put 
some money in the bank and I lost the 
book.” Like a long-forgotten dream it 
all flashed on his mind in a moment. 
More than forty years ago he had a 
small bank account. While in New 
Orleans he lost the bank-book. At first 
he had worried about it and deter- 
mined to inform the bank officials when 
he returned to New York. After the ac- 
cident, which had impaired his memory, 
he had altogether ceased to think of 
his savings. He did not remember the 
name of the bank or any other facts 
which would help me to trace the fort- 
une. 

A prominent lawyer interested him- 
self in the matter. He visited several 
of the oldest savings institutions in 
New York, and through the kindness of 
the cashier he finally found the name 
of James Korbey on the books of one of 
these banks. The unclaimed deposit 
with compound interest amounted to 
$1,256.53. The fortune was discovered, 
but the golden dreams of Korbey were 
not immediately realized. After his 
signature had been obtained, consider- 
able time was consumed in properly 
identifying him as the rightful owner. 

The excitement was too much for the 
old man. In a few days I received an- 
other hasty summons from Mrs. Korbey, 
who said : 

“Tt will be the last time that I will 
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have to trouble you, for the old man is 
going. He just said, ‘Fetch the minis- 
ter once more, I shall never hear an- 
other prayer in this world.’” When I 
reached Korbey’s bedside I saw that a 
ereat change had come over him; his 
voice was feeble, he no longer talked 
about his fortune and what he would do 
with it. 

“ Dear minister,” he said, in trembling 
tones, “what Shakespeare says is true. 
We are players on the stage ; some play 
comedy, some tragedy. With me the 
last act is almost finished. The curtain 
is going down, the foot-lights are going 
out, and the actors going home. Will 
you pray for me?” 

Mrs. Korbey crowded in between the 
bed and the wall and joined in the de- 
votions. At the close of my brief 
prayer, the dying man’s lips began to 
tremble, and with closed eyes he said : 

“Lord, I never prayed much and 
don’t know how, but since the fortune 
has come to me I believe in prayer. I 
have been none too good to the poor old 
woman, Many is the weary day she’s 
had on my account. She has been far 
too good for me, but now she gets the 
fortune and it makes it easier for me 
to go. The minister says you once gave 
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a fortune to a poor thief on the cross, 
and that you have one for me. God 
bless the minister, the lawyer, and the 
old woman. Amen.” 

Grief and prodigality are closely al- 
lied, and Mrs. Korbey was determined 
to have the most highly respectable fu- 
neral that was ever witnessed on Rivine- 
ton Street. The undertaker, who had 
heard of the coming fortune, was ready 
to furnish a velvet-covered coffin and all 
the necessary accompaniments of an os- 
tentatious funeral. Through my most 
emphatic interference Mr. Korbey had 
a simple and inexpensive burial. <A 
week after the funeral Mrs. Korbey 
received $1,256.53. Through the sym- 
pathetic interest of the lawy er the en- 
tire sum was safely and profitably in- 
vested, and every six months Mrs. 
Korbey draws a few dollars’ interest : 
this, added to what she earns at wash- 
ing and scrubbing, has made her in- 
dependent. 

I saw her a few days ago and said, 
“Mrs. Korbey, how did you get along 
this hard winter?” She replied: 
“Washing was never so dull and people 
does their own scrubbing nowadays, 
but I have not suffered, for I have Kor- 
bey’s fortune.” 


A TENEMENT-COURT FESTIVAL 
By Edward W. Townsend 


N that portion of Mul- 
berry Street known as 
the Bend, I saw the court 
A\ festivities which proved 

that the slums have a 
igayer aspect at times 
than the usual picture of the congested 
tenement district suggests. The day 
had begun with a downpour of rain, and, 
although at the time of my visit it was 
not raining, the heavy blue-black clouds 
threatened another storm. It was on 
that account that the Bend was unusual- 
ly thronged and lively, for it happens 
that there are a number of occupations 
engaging the labor of the men of Mul- 
berry Street which are interrupted by 
heavy rains. The owners of out-door 
boot-blacking stands do not go to their 





business on such days; many of the 
push-cart pedlers are then forced to 
take a holiday; and even the street- 
sweepers lose a day’s work when it 
rains hard enough to wash the pave- 
ments clean, 

The men whose work had been inter- 
rupted by the storm lounged about the 
sidewalks and in the courts, looking 
confusingly alike in their soft shapeless, 
brimless caps, blue shirts, and velvet- 
een trousers, all smoking pipes and all 
in that attitude which is characteristic 
of idle Italians of their class—collapsed 
shoulders, and hands sunk deep in 
trousers pockets. They were as much 
alike in dress and bearing as a uni- 
formed organization performing some 
sort of drill. 
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Under ordinary conditions the road- 
way of the Bend is cluttered with push- 
carts, but to-day the curbstones on both 
sides were closely lined, from Bayard to 
Park Streets, with snugly nested carts 
of the idle pedlers, making a shambling 
fence, over and under and through which 
a swarm of children played. The side- 
walks were made impassable, except for 
a leisurely lounger, by the stalls and 
stands of the market- women, whose 
calm appropriation of more than half 
the sidewalk space is the despair of the 
Municipal Bureau of Encumbrances. 

There are no modern tenements in 
the block which forms the southwest 
side of the Bend; and as the project 
for condemning the block for a park 
has been talked about for years, even 
the repair of the ordinary or, rather, the 
extraordinary wear and tear has been 
neglected, until now the old buildings 
seem to be holding themselves together 
by one last effort until the Park Com- 
missioners shall remove one prop from 
one building, when surely they will all 
fall in a heap of worn-out material. In 
one of the tenements in that block a 
peculiarly atrocious murder had been 
committed that morning, and the police 
officer on post had agreed to further my 
quest for “local color” by piloting me 
to the scene of the crime. It was not 
until we had reached the mouth of the 
dark tunnel we entered—a tunnel which, 
as it penetrated the building from street 
to court flatly on the sidewalk level, 
served the purposes of surface drainage 
as well as an entrance to the stairs and 
court—that I discovered the fact that 
there existed any means of entering the 
tenement. I had, in fact, passed it 
unnoticed three or four times in my 
unaided search. This was because two 
sidewalk stalls had almost closed up 
the entrance, and we had to edge our 
way in between them. One stall was 
for the sale of bread only, but the sec- 
ond was as diversified in its offerings as 
the first was limited. The first was 
piled high with beautifully baked loaves 
of varying sizes and shapes, which are 
sold by weight, every purchaser sharply 
watching the scales on which the loaf is 
weighed before a sale is made. On the 
stall opposite were a tub of little olives, 
which are dipped out of their brine with 


a wire scoop ;.a barrel of dried fish, each 
layer forming a many - pointed star of 
geometrical exactness; baskets of big 
Italian chestnuts, some dried and freed 
from their shells ; boxes of oranges by 
the side of a mound of vivid green bell- 
peppers ; eight varieties of sausages—I 
remember going back to count those 
sausages—tobacco, pipes, matches, but- 
tons, thread, and a full line of Italian 
comic papers. Peering between these 
two market- stalls one could look 
through the tunnel, whose meagre di- 
mensions were diminished by half where 
the stairway ascended, and see at the 
end a point of vague light admitted 
from the court beyond. 

The crime, whose sensational features 
had given it a news importance the in- 
significance of the man and woman in- 
volved would have denied it, had been 
committed only a couple of hours be- 
fore ; but the people of the tenement 


seemed to be interested in it very little, ° 


or notatall. There were some children 
who retained enough curiosity about 
the affair to follow us fo the door of the 
bare little box of a room I had to de- 
seribe, but they obeyed with knowing 
docility the officer’s command to “ Get 
out of here.” There were also two or 
three men, vastly unpleasant - looking 
fellows, who displayed an unfriendly in- 
terest in our visit, but they disappeared 
in dark doorways quietly enough when 
the officer, with gruff familiarity, asked 
them, ‘ Have you lost anything you are 
looking for?” They may not have un- 
derstood his idiom, but his tone was 
unmistakable. 

My local color desire had been satis- 
fied, and we were about to leave the 
room, when my attention was attracte:| 
by sounds of music and dancing. The 
one window in the room looked out on 
the court whose stone pavement I could 
see four stories below, criss-crossed from 
my view point by a netting of bare 
clothes-lines. On a bench on one side 
of the court four negroes sat playing on 
banjos and guitars, and sometimes sing- 
ing. Leaning against the walls were 
a score of men, and in the doorways 
of the rear tenement, facing the court, 
were groups of men and women, most 
of them Italians, a few negroes. These 
groups, spreading on the steps outside 
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the doors and compressed back into 
the darkening halls in compact masses, 
suggested champagne corks ; as if those 
inside the doors had been forcibly driven 
into the hallways, and those outside 
could only be kept in place by being 
wired. At every window opening on 
the court were as many heads of men 
and women as the space would accom- 
modate, except that only the officer’s 
head and mine appeared at our window, 
the former occupants of the room then 
being in the Tombs and the morgue. 
On the stones of the court itself little 
children were dancing, and it was this 
aud the music which had drawn so many 
spectators from the dark interiors of the 
tenements to the doors and windows. 
The musicians were itinerants who, like 
so many others there, had been kept 
from the streets by the rain. The reds 
and greens, conspicuous in the colors of 
the women’s dress, brightened the din- 
‘oy court, but what gave this picture its 
greatest life and animation were the 
dancing children. There seemed to be 
hundreds of them, and really there must 
have been scores. Their dancing was 
Their de- 


natural, light, and graceful. 
light in the festival was exhilarating to 


watch. Of course those little arabs sel- 
dom have the treat of music to accom- 
pany their dancing; not even a hand- 
organ, for the players of those inspiring 
instruments live there, and are under 
no illusions which would lead them to 
expect pennies for their services in that 
neighborhood. In what are often spoken 
of as “ poor sections ” of the city—I mean 
streets which a Broadway stroller may 
invade, if he cares to, by a very little 
digression from his accustomed walk— 
hand-organs abound, and there earn 
their owners their greatest rewards. 
Those sections, however, would be con- 
sidered dwelling-places of the worldly 
blessed by the inhabitants of Mulberry 
Bend, and the stoutly shod little girls 
who dance about the organs deemed 
daughters of the great in the land by 
the barefoot, barelegged, half-clad girls 
who danced in that court. 

It is only on days of such forbidding 
weather as keeps the banjoists and gui- 
tarists at home —the hand-organists are 
abroad with the blizzard —that these 
children of the tenement courts hear 
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even such rough music as set them 
dancing that day. 

“ There’s one Irish,” remarked the of- 
ficer, laughing, as he watched the scene. 
He pointed out a little slip of a figure 
which was dancing with great vigor and 
steadfastness, but always on one spot, 
directly in front of the orchestra. 

* How do you know ?” I asked. 

“Can't you see from her dance, man? 
That’s a jig she’s doing; a straight 
Irish jig, and well done, too. Don’t you 
see that all the others are doing those 
fancy ballet steps?” 

That was a fact. The little girl he 
pointed out had her hands on her hips, 
her body above her hips held rigidly 
erect, her head thrown back, and she 
never moved to the right or left from 
the centre of: the flagstone she danced 
on. Her bare feet sharply slapped the 
wet stone in perfect time to the lively 
thrumming of the strings. A negro 
left a doorstep group and “ patted ” for 
the little jig-dancer. This move was 
approved by shouts and laughs from all 
the spectators, and a rattle of friendly 
chatter suddenly shot back and forth 
across the court from a dozen groups. 

All the girls except the jig - dancer 
were performing ballet steps with a re- 
gard for toe-pointing, unbending knees, 
and body posturing, that suggested a 
strongly marked inherited aptitude for 
that character of dance. In doing this 
they moved all over the court ; the best 
dancers being named for special praise 
and applause. When there was an in- 
termission for the orchestra, one of the 
Italians moved about among the specta- 
tors, and soon afterward sent one of the 
children out of the court with a tin 
pail. The child returned with the pail 
filled with beer, which was given to the 
musicians. After they had drunk they 
passed the pail, first to the man who had 
made the collection for the treat, and 
next to the little jig- dancer. She di- 
vided her portion with the negro who 
had patted for her. 

“'There’s few of the Irish left about 
here,” said the police officer. “That 
girl’s father is one who has not been 
driven over to the West Side by the 
Guinneys. (I understood “ Guinney” 
to be his slang for an Italian—an ab- 
breviation of Giovanni.) They mostly 
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can’t get along together, but her father 
was born in this ward, would not be 
driven out, and the Guinneys have kind 
of adopted him in their gang. The little 
girl is useful to us, for she has picked 
u» enough Italian to help us out when 
we strike a case where no one speaks 
English—like this one.” 

By “this one” I knew that the offi- 
cer referred to the murder case we had 
both worked on that day; he for evi- 
dence, I for color. 

“She helped me on this case this 
morning,” continued the officer. ‘She 
happened to be just outside in the hall 
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and heard the talk between the parties 
before it happened.” 

“Did she see that—did she see what 
was taken from here ?” I asked. 

“Certainly. All of them down there 
saw it,” answered the officer. ‘‘ There 
they go again.” 

The minstrels now sang as_ they 
played, the little Irish girl and the 
few Italian children who could speak 
English joining in the chorus of the 
sentimental ballad with much enthusi- 
asm. The song’s refrain extolled the 
surpassing virtues and fascinations of 
the home and fireside. 


THE END THAT CROWNED 


By James Barnes 





noiselessly about the room 
| and placed all the chairs 
with their backs against the 
eae wall. The sunlight coming 
in through the closed shutters threw 
golden streaks across the floor. Pres- 
ently another little woman, more crook- 
ed than the first, entered very quietly. 

“Let us see how they look now,” she 
said, addressing her sister; for they 
were sisters, and known as “ The little 
hunchbacks” from one end of Carmine 
Street to the other. She glided to the 
window — one row of golden streaks 
broadened and the chairs and a sofa 
were seen to be the only furniture. 
The air was heavy with the odor of 
flowers. 

“They are beautiful where they are,” 
replied the elder sister. “I would not 
touch them.” Then she added, speak- 
ing slowly, “‘ She always loved flowers, 
didn’t she ?” 

« Always,” answered the second, “and 
how nice a dove would look hung there 
in the doorway.” 

The voices of the little sisters sounded 
exactly alike—flat and cackling. Then 
they closed the blinds and sat down 
side by side on the horse-hair sofa with- 
out saying a word. And all they knew 
about her was her name and the fact 
that she drew a widow’s pension from 
the Government. 


= no little hunchback moved 


le 











It had been very strange—what the 
young doctor who had attended her had 
said when they had shown him the pho- 
tographs: the two photographs that 
the silent sweet-faced gentlewoman held 
in her hands when she died. One was 
faded and very old-fashioned—the pict- 
ure of a little girl dressed in a stiff 
white frock, with a big plaid sash and 
new button-shoes. 

The other photograph was very new 
and very fashionable, with a great dash- 
ing signature at the bottom. It was 
very shiny, like the ones you see in the 
shop-windows over on the avenue, and 
the sisters had wondered and had ad- 
mired it greatly. “I believe that I can 
find her,” was what they both under- 
stood the young doctor to say. Then 
he had left with the photographs in his 
pocket—and soon had come the under- 
taker and the flowers. 

Suddenly the noise of the Carmine 
Street children, playing in the new 
building across the way, hushed and 
then broke out shriller than before. 
The sound of wheels stopping before 
the house made one of the little sisters 
start, and she said, nervously, “ Here is 
one of them now ”—as if she were ex- 
pecting some people who were late, but 
it was only an ordinary hearse with 
black horses that wore trailing fly-nets 
with huge tassels. 

The undertaker’s assistant jumped off 
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the box and entered the house with- 
out knocking. He was a young man 
with condescending manners, who bent 
down very low, and whispered, when he 
spoke to the two sisters, and touched 
each one of their humps with his hand 
as if by accident. Strange to say, he 
held a dollar bill between his fingers. 
Then he went outside, leaned against 
the rusty old newel-post and smoked 
a cigarette. 

A loud-voiced clock hurriedly struck 
the hour in the kitchen, and the little 
sisters looked anxiously at one another, 
but before they had time to speak the 
sound of wheels again stopping made 
them turn to the window. 

A neat coupé, with a big brown horse, 
stood close to the sidewalk next to the 
hearse. A tall young woman dressed 
in black stepped out and stood holding 
the door of the coupé open and looking 
up at the little red brick house ; the 
children grouped about the hearse gazed 
at her in silence, and the undertaker’s 
assistant stopped smoking instantly. 
When she saw the crape on the bell-han- 
dle the young woman gently closed the 
door of the coupé and ascended the steps. 

The sisters were too awe-struck to 
move at first, and the bell in the empty 
hallway was still jingling softly when 
the mysterious one entered the room. 
She said something in a low voice, and 
one of the blinds was opened. Then 
she glanced about her and walked qui- 
etly to the doorway and looked over 
the huge basket of flowers at the still, 
white face. She had pulled up the dark 
veil and it made a black band across 
her forehead. Then she stood up very 
straight, her shoulders shook slightly, 
and she twisted her handkerchief in and 
out through her fingers the way people 
do on the stage when they are crying 
to themselves. 

The little hunchbacks, who were 
dressmakers, could not help admiring 
the closely fitting gown, and they 
thought they had never seen such light 
golden hair in all their lives. When 
she turned, however, they almost gasped 
in unison. It was the woman who wore 
the great plumed hat in the shiny pho- 
tograph. She drew down her veil again 
to her chin and seated herself on an un- 
comfortable stiff-backed chair. 

VoL. XVI. —63 


The undertaker’s assistant, who had 
come in, tiptoed across the room in his 
cheap, squeaking shoes. He had been 
almost as much overcome as the two 
little women ; he had stood there pull- 
ing stupidly at his thick lower lip, 
dumfounded, and now it was his inten- 
tion to go out and tell the driver what 
had happened. 

The assistant was just in time to open 
the door for a large old man who car- 
ried a small satchel. He was hot and 
dusty, and explained in a deep, sonorous 
voice that the train had been late ; other- 
wise he would have arrived an hour 
ago. When he had looked at the quiet 
face of the dead woman, he had breathed 
very long, made an odd dry sound in 
his throat, and had gone back into the 
little kitchen to put on his stole and 
surplice. 

Somebody in the hall inquired for one 
of the sisters in a loud, puffing whisper, 
and a stout woman witha shawl pinned 
over her bosom entered; she lived in 
the near-by tenement -house and had 
brought a cheap bunch of flowers, tied 
with a white string, besides an evident 
willingness to weep loudly if it was 
necessary. But after she looked about 
her she sat down awkwardly on the edge 
of the nearest chair. 

And now a strange thing happened. 
The young girl arose and took the little 
bunch of flowers from where the wash- 
erwoman had hid them beneath her 
shawl (when she had seen the basket of 
white roses), and she lifted the trailing 
smilax and placed it in the veinless 
waxen hands. 

Then the service began. It was the 
usual service of the church except that 
there was no singing, and the old min- 
ister at last took off his spectacles, and 
the monotony of his reading ceased. 
He began to speak in a low voice, ear- 
nestly, as if he were addressing one per- 
son only. 

The two little hunchbacks, who had 
known sorrow, sat side by side and 
wiped their eyes with stiffly folded 
handkerchiefs like blotting-pads. Two 
wet spots showed in the young woman’s 
veil and a tear rolled down from beneath 
it and plashed on the tightly clasped 
hands in her lap—the slender hands on 
which the jewels showed so plainly be- 
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neath her gloves. The washerwoman, 
who did not understand it, began to 
weep when she saw the tears of the 
others and had recourse to the corner 
of her dingy moth-eaten shawl. 

The deep voice of the old man sud- 
denly broke in a sob that he could con- 
trol no longer, and the young girl 
slipped quietly to him and grasped his 
arm with both her hands ; she could not 
speak, but simply bowed her head be- 
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neath the wide white sleeve that he had 
thrown about her. Then the old man 
prayed and kissed her forehead, and his 
tears wet her light crisp hair. 

When they had all left, the little sis- 
ters opened the shutters to the sun- 
shine and placed a notice in one of the 
windows showing they had a furnished 
room to rent with board. Oh, yes—the 
young doctor. He attended the funer- 
al and stood out in the hallway. 





THE AMERICAN GIRLS’ ART CLUB IN 


PARIS 


By Emily Meredyth Aylward 


O. 4, rue de Chevreuse, stands 

right in the heart of the Old 

Latin Quarter of Paris. Here 

has been in flourishing exist- 
ence, since September, 1893, the new 
American Girls’ Art Club, a home of 
delightful and economic safety for the 
legion of young women who, in the 
pursuit of art, annually go unprotected 
abroad. 

No spot more calculated to thrill the 
imagination of artistic American youth 
could well have been chosen than this 
quaint corner of Paris. Every stone 
has an historic art-association. Along 
those narrow streets artists have al- 
Ways swung away up in those lofty at- 
tics, student-philosophers have dreamed 
their dreams, and poets have sung their 
songs to the eternal hallowing of every. 
brick and stone. Every reminiscence 
is inspiring, and the present actual sur- 
roundings are, in addition, brimful of 
interest and practical advantage. 

The Club stands within three blocks 
of the Luxembourg Gardens, within 
easy walking distance of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, and in the midst of many 
of the principal studios, among them 
those of Bouguereau, Laurens, and 
Whistler, which are within a block. 
Above all things the famous schools of 
Colarossi, Delécluse and Montparnasse 
—always favorite head-quarters for the 
American student—are within a few 
minutes’ reach, so that, taken all in all, 
the environment of the new Girls’ Club 


is a rarely good combination of ideal 
and practical benefit. 

When the American girl first sets 
foot in the rue de Chevreuse—where 
the pavement is too narrow to admit 
her friend’s walking beside her — she 
thinks, truly enough, that so narrow 
a passage with so lofty dwellings she 
has never before seen. Simultaneously, 
however, she begins for the first time 
to associate narrow streetways with 
beauty and picturesqueness, inst2ad of, 
as heretofore, with neglect and decay. 
There is here no filth or squalor, but 
order, refinement, and, above all—she 
feels it, the atmosphere exhales it—an 
unspeakable romance. 

The new Club, once a handsome 
chateau, is a rambling triangular build- 
ing, framing a court-yard at the rear, 
and running, with its huge, old-fashioned 
gardens, on to the parallel street at the 
back. Painted cream yellow, with red- 
tiled roof, and overrun with creepers, 
its gay exterior is a delight in color to 
the eye. Within it has all the beauty 
and medieval mystery of numberless 
stairways and puzzling passages, and 
contains, in addition to the spacious 
reading, writing, dining, and two re- 
ception rooms, with library, about fifty 
bedrooms. Those bedrooms on the 
first three stories have long French 
windows; those on the fourth have 
dormer windows, all with a view on the 
court-yard, and many with a window 
opening on street and court-yard both. 
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A wide veranda runs round the first 
story at the back, its pillars and bal- 
cony clothed with wistaria vine, and 
here the students love to lounge when 
days begin to grow sunny, and, swing- 
‘ing in rocker or hammock, overlook 
what seems to them the fairest, sweet- 
est, old garden in all France. The 
court-yard, with its few huge trees, its 
centre plot of green and_ blossoms, 
and its unused old well, leads by a few 
steps down into this ideal garden. 

It is an old-world garden ; one of 
those delicious tangles of greenery and 
sweet-scented shrubs and blossoms, 
thick-planted with roses, red and white, 
and yellow, with a myriad winding paths 
and cool dark niches, all overshadowed 
with fragrant lilacs and laburnums, and 
the thick green foliage of century-old 
trees. Sucha huge, rambling, romantic 
garden! owing tenfold its fascination 
to the absence of modern touch. Over 
its high stone-walls no hum of the city 
disturbs one’s reverie. It seems re- 
mote from life and hurry, away from 
the pressure of civilization, far off from 
everything. 

Even in winter it is not bleak or dull, 
but verdant with evergreens, as is the 
court-yard too, and added to this, the 
girl is an exception who does not keep 
on her window -sill a box -garden of 
flowers or plants the entire year round, 
so that all is fresh to behold. 

Before the opening of this Club, which 
owes its inception and initiatory sup- 
port to a group of American women 
headed by Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, the 
American girl-student of small means in 
Paris had, to say the least, to struggle 
with a precarious existence. Here, un- 
der matronly supervision, surrounded 
by refined comfort, and at a minimum 
of expense, the path has been made easy 
for her in an unusual degree. 

It goes without saying that the girls 
who come here are, first and above ‘all 
things, bent on work, and afterward— 
as a rule—economy ; therefore the low 
figure to which a girl can bring her ex- 
penses is a matter of timely interest to 
set forth. 

To begin with her room. She can 
have a tiny one, of which there are a few 
on the fourth floor, as low as twenty-five 
francs per month. The larger rooms, 
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however, on all floors rent from thirty 
to forty on an average, according to size, 
position, and the matter of one or two 


One of the Art Students. 


windows. Extra large rooms may be 
had as high as sixty francs, but these 
are usually shared by two. Thirty-five 
frances is the fair average for a pleasant 
single room, and when the young Amer- 
ican aspirant realizes that this means 
seven dollars for a month’s rent her 
courage will begin to ascend. 

The rooms are continental to the de- 
gree of a red-tiled flooring, a tiny stove, 
originally intended for charcoal, and the 
absence of gas. The ménage provides a 
footstool, but the girls themselves throw 
down their own rugs for prettiness 
and comfort ; these, together with an oil- 
lamp, and candles for use in passages 
being usually their first investment. 
All the rooms are furnished en studio, 
the bed folding up into a couch anda 
large Japanese screen being provided 
to conceal any baggage or trappings 
not ordinarily found in a sitting-room. 
Within a couple of weeks every student 
has provided herself with the few yards 
of scrim or cretonne, the etchings, and 
the half-dozen little decorative knick- 
knacks to be had for a song in Paris, 
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and which under her deft fingers trans- 
form the nook and stamp upon it her 
individuality. The beauty of niches 
and corners in some girls’ dens, where 
superior taste and a little extra money 
have been brought into play, might well 
be worthy of reproduction. 

In the coldest and darkest parts of 
winter, coal and light cost no more than 
three francs twenty-five centimes (sixty- 
five cents) a week. Each girl orders 
her own sack of coal delivered to her 
room, which costs three francs and 
lasts a week. Wood she buys at two 
centimes the bundle, and oil in a can, 
which will last a couple of months, for 
two francs twenty centimes the can. 
Girls with double rooms and grates will 
use more in proportion, though not dou- 
ble. They may also fee the maids to light 
their fires if they desire ; but the prevail- 
ing economic mode is for the girls to 
light their own fires, letting them out 
and rekindling as may be necessary. 

After ringing the clanging bell of the 
big double door at No. 4, rue de Chev- 
reuse (just like a church-door but for its 
green paint and shining brass knockers) 
the new-comer is brought face to face 
with the concierge. The door opens 
in the middle of the gateway, leaving a 
high barrier of wood below, over which 
you step into the flagged passage-way. 


Sketching in the Luxembourg Gardens 
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To the left.are the apartments occupied 
by the concierge and his wife. He is 
an important individual, with a semi- 
official chamber hung with racks and 
keys. In the racks he distributes the 
mails, and here the students eall for 
them. The keys are all hung beneat) 
their room-numbers, and are deposite«! 
by the owners as they go out, and called 
for again when they come in. At 
10 p.m. lights are extinguished and the 
house closed up, and in this busy hive 
of workers fatigue finds most students 
ready to retire then or before. But, 
should a social engagement detain an 
inmate, the concierge will rise and pul! 
the rope which withdraws the bolt, and 
hand out a studio-key at any hour, 
which will be all right, provided the 
situation be explained to the matron. 
In the same way, should. a visitor stay 
beyond the prescribed hour, nothing 
will be said, but permission given the 
student to extinguish the lights her- 
self after the guest’s departure, ringing 
up the concierge to warn him that she 
has done so, so that he may take a sub- 
sequent survey to see that things are 
all right. 

A similar spirit prevails in every- 
thing. Rules are strictly and wisely 
made, but will be relaxed even to the 
extent of home-leniency in every situa- 

tion possible, and where the 
student has inspired the 
confidence of the household. 

The restaurant on the 
ground-floor, which is con- 
ducted like any public res- 
taurant, is frequented by 
nearly all the students, al- 
though they are at perfect 
liberty to go anywhere they 
please. Nowhere else, how- 
ever, could they find so 
good and daintily served a 
table at the same money, 
a most commendable feat- 
ure being that it is not ‘able 
@héte, so that a girl may 
order as little or great a va- 
riety as she chooses, accord- 
ing to her appetite or purse. 
The caterer is a woman, and 
four trim, spotless women- 
servants are in attendance. 
Small round tables, seating 
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Garden of the Art Club. 


four, are those provided, so that groups 
of close friends do not need to be sepa- 
rated. 

Breakfast is served from 7 to 9 a.m., 
and consists of coffee, rolls and butter, 
and fruit. For fifty centimes you are 
served a pot of delicious coffee, holding 
three small cups, half a pint of boiling 
milk, two rolls with plenty of sweet 
butter, and grapes, oranges, or apples 
in season. Graham bread is a favorite, 
and will be served instead of, or with, 
rolls, aspreferred. The little breakfast- 
trays look tempting with their dainty 
individual service—everything, includ- 
ing coffee-pot, being of blue and white 
china. The linen is spotless, and the 
service altogether appetizing and re- 
fined ; and when one considers that the 
sum charged means ten cents Ameri- 
can money, the fact to the American 
mind assumes somewhat the nature of 
an agreeable economic problem. 

The art-schools open at 8 a.m., when 
students are promptly present. They 
close again from 12 to 1, and from 12 
to 1.30 déjeiner & la fourchette—sup- 
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posed to take the place of luncheon, but 
in reality a mid-day dinner—is served. 
Hot meats, vegetables, sweets, with 
wines and black coftee, form the menu. 
Many girls who draw in one studio 
from 8 to 12, return to paint in an- 
other from 1 to 4, or even until 5 in fine 
weather. Dinner is served from 6 to 
7.30, and the ménus of both déjetiner 
and dinner furnished below form an 
average sample of what will be found 
provided, with the cost: 


Déjeiner a la Fourchette, 28 Novembre, 1898. 
MENU. 
, Potage. 
A légumes...... 
Hors d Quvre. 
Poisson. 
PAGS AV DWING vias orice salecreccencenndse, O 
Entrées. 
Chateaubriand 
. 0.40) 9 garni 0.65 
Beefsteak garni . 0.40 | Salade de saison. 0.20 


Blanquette 


Léqgumes. 
Pommes de terre, | Macaroni au gra- 
PUTCE eisccwiees OLED “tins 
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Desserts. 


Fromage Café noir 
Biscuit E The 
Oranges 
Gateaux. 
Confitures 


Vin rouge 
RIES 5 5 aueees 


Diner, 30 Novembre, 1893. 

MENU. 
Potage. 

Julienne 

Hors ad’? Qurre. 

Poisson. 

Saumon, sauce tartare 

Entrées. 

Rots. 
| Salade de saison. 


Turkey and cran- 
0.40 | 


berry sauce... 


Art Student Driving 
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Légumes. 

Purée de pommes 0.15 | Chouxfleurs, nat- 
Céleri 0.05 | NPC. ses se0<000 OO 
Desserts 

Fromage........ 0.10 Café noir 

Fruit, oranges... 0.10 Thé 

Biscuit .....20.2 0.10 

Ice-cream «e 0.40 | Vin rouge....... 0.8! 
Macarons ....«.. 0,15 | Chablis. ......06 1.8: 


Little tea is drunk except what th 
girls make in their own rooms, wate 
practically never. Black coffee soo 
becomes the average refresher, and fo 
drinking purposes a bottle of the vi, 
rouge is kept on hand, each girl tyin: 
her numbered ribbon round the nec) 
of the bottle, which is carefully locke 
away for her between meals. As it fre 


a Bargain in a Curio Shop. 





Early Breakfast. 


quently lasts a week, her wine-bill will 
represent little more than a cent a day. 
A bottle of beer is sometimes shared 
between two girls feeling in need of a 
tonic. It isin reality a light, agreeable, 
pale ale, costing the girls, when divided, 
just four cents each, cheaper than the 
same thing at home. 

The one refection of the day, how- 
ever, which the students never think of 
missing, the delightful hour of all which 
brings together the congenial spirits of 
the fraternity, is five o’clock tea. Every 
afternoon at five o’clock this is served 
by the establishment in the red recep- 
tion-room, which leads on to the ve- 
randa. The girls are permitted to invite 
all the American friends they choose, 
and here they lounge and chat after the 
day’s work is done, or ramble from read- 
ing-room to library, comparing notes or 
diverting themselves as they please. 

This tea hour forms a pretty sight. 
The room is baptized “red” after its 
draperies and furnishings, and on a win- 
ter afternoon when the firelight dances 


on the square table, with its pretty piled- 
up china, or is reflected from the huge 
silver tea- urn and brass samovar and 
the dark polished flooring, the effect is 
charming. 

More charming is it, however, when 
spring begins to waft perfume from 
the garden through the long, open win- 
dows, or later still, when the tea can 
be sipped on the veranda in a warmer, 
scented air. Young art-nostrils quiver 
with delight in an atmosphere like this, 
and in the tea and cake, and bread-and- 
butter sandwiches find veritable nectar 
and ambrosia here, overlooking the fair 
cool garden in the heart of the Quartier 
Latin. 

On this same floor also are the read- 
ing-room and library, and a second re- 
ception-room, the “blue” room, harmo- 
niously draped in Gobelin shade. Every 
American girl in Paris has the freedom 
of reading-room and library, which is 
also a circulating one. Before the es- 
tablishment of the Club a free reading- 
room and library for American girls ex- 
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isted in this same quarter of the city, 
which have now been transferred here. 
The library is well chosen, and the read- 
ing-room, which is also furnished with 
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come forth, refreshments are served 
picnic fashion, and there is a good time 
generally. As a rule, everyone is glad 
enough to retire by the time lights are 


Afternoon Tea at the Club. 


writing-tables and materials, is well 
supplied with English, French, and 
American magazines and papers, includ- 
ing the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald. There is acloak-room also here, 
and French neatness and order have pro- 
vided even awork-box, furnished, so that 
students may stitch a button or a torn 
braid in haste when necessary. 

In a hundred ways do the girls devise 
recreations for the evenings: some few 
students go to night life-classes, but this 
is generally found too fatiguing except 
for a month occasionally, or where a 
student has only attended one class be- 
fore during the day. Sketching classes 
are formed in the larger of the girls’ 
rooms, one or more students posing, 
and in this way some good work is done 
amid lots of fun. When fun alone is 
wanted dances are got up, just among 
the girls themselves, banjos and guitars 


put out, at ten, and order and quiet 
prevail as much from a feeling of ne- 


cessity as virtue. There is nothing, 
however, to prevent students sitting up 
in their own rooms to any hour they 
please. 

Of all great holidays in the year by 
far the greatest and most significant is 
Exhibition Day. Thus far there has 
only been time for one, which was held 
early last December All the students’ 
work for the year is hung in the exhi- 
bition gallery, a spacious, finely lit room 
with polished floor, and divans here and 
there for visitors, for all artistic Paris, 
male and female, is invited, and last 
year appeared in goodly showing. To 
Exhibition Day the girls look forward 
all year with intense eagerness, the in- 
formal criticisms made en passant by 
some of the most prominent French 
artists being followed and listened for 
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as suggestions of priceless value. In 
the evening there is a reception, sup- 
per, and dance to a good Italian string 
band. Last year the decorations were 
wonderfully chic and unique, the prin- 
cipal being a frieze painted on common 
brown paper by some young male stu- 
dents in all sorts of American edible de- 
signs. Turkeys and cranberries, oys- 
ters on the half-shell, fish fresh caught 
in the nets, bunches of sweet - corn, 
groups of tomatoes, were all thrown on 
in impressionistic style with such capi- 
tal effect that artists present were all 
loud in praise. The frieze, intended 
only for the evening, has since been 
taken and nailed up permanently in 
the dining-room. The exhibition-room, 
which is on the same floor with the re- 
ception and other public rooms, is ad- 
mirably adapted for dancing, and serves 
the purpose on any fée when male 
friends are allowed to be invited. 

Tableaux are also given here, and last 
Thanksgiving was made festive by a 
clever reproduction entitled ‘“ Paint- 
ings from the Louvre,” to which nu- 
merous members of the art-world were 
invited. A few were meant for traves- 
ties, such as Velasquez’s “Infanta,” a 
life-like caricature with red worsted hair, 
buckram collar edged with cranberries, 
and parsley bouquet. The greater num- 
ber, however, were seriously faithful, 
Titian’s “ Venetian Lady” being ex- 
quisitely done, and Botticelli’s “ Ma- 
donna” group being artistically per- 
fect, but for the absence of the halo 
which the infant-—the child of a model 
—had at the very last second torn from 
his head and held peacefully in his 
chubby fist. 

It has been shown that, calculated by 
dollars and cents, a girl’s weekly rent 
need be but $1.75, her weekly break- 
fasts seventy cents, her luncheons about 
$1.40, and her dinners about $2, allow- 
ing a modest variety. Fire and light 
will add to this about seventy cents, 
and laundry about forty cents more. 
Two francs per dozen is the maximum 
for laundry, which will be called for 
there just as at home. Girls may pack 
with confidence, for Paris, all their 
daintiest lingerie, and the berufiled 
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gowns and peignoirs, which cost so 
much to launder at home, as they 
will find in the cheapness and perfec- 
tion of Parisian laundry a genuine rev- 
elation. A delicate lace handkerchief 
will be washed for a cent, and the 
fluffiest Swiss and lace gown done up to 
look like new for a france or twenty 
cents. All thrown in by the dozen are 
taken for two francs or under. The 
total, therefore, for rent, board, and 
laundry comes to $6.95 a week, which 
when necessary may even still further 
be, and frequently is, economized. Car- 
fares are only needed for recreation pur- 
poses, and it may thus be easily seen 
that, inclusive of sundries, a girl bent 
on economy may defray her expenses 
on $8 a week. 

In her room she will have a sponge- 
bath provided, but no plumbing ar- 
rangements for bathing having yet been 
added to the Club, the girl who wants 
an occasional ducking must go to the 
public bath close by, where she will pay 
twenty-five cents for her immersion. 
This bath will be the dearest thing for 
her, proportionately, in all Paris. 

Away in the rear right hand corner 
of the garden, with an entrance on the 
street outside, is the little English Epis- 
copal chapel, with an English pastor, 
and here the Protestant American stu- 
dents from all quarters of Paris come 
to worship. The means of religion, like 
those of study and recreation, are thus 
immediately at hand. 

In speaking of the Art Club it must 
not be taken to mean that the Club is 
only for the accommodation of girls 
who draw or paint, according to the 
common acceptance of the term “ art.” 
Students of music, sculpture, or any 
other art are equally at home here, al- 
though it must be admitted they have 
thus far been in the minority. The 
gala-day of the year—Exhibition Day— 
is the festive apotheosis of the painting 
colony, their exclusive triumph, whose 
color naturally permeates the entire or- 
ganization. At the same time workers 
in all arts will here find a delightful 
resting-place, with everything in daily 
round and environment to stimulate 
and mark the road to success. 
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HOW WHALEBONE CAUSED A WEDDING 
By Joel Chandler Harris 


Marr Kivparricx, of Putnam, used 
to laugh and say that his famous fox- 
hound Whalebone was responsible for 
a very brilliant wedding in Jasper. 
When Harvey Dennis and Tom Col- 
lingsworth were among his listeners 
(which was pretty much all the time, 
for the three were inseparable), they 
had a way of shaking their heads du- 
biously over this statement. Mr. Den- 
nis thought that his dog Rowan (pro- 
nounced Ro-ann) ought to have some 
of the credit, while Mr. Collingsworth 
was equally sure that Music had as 
much to do with the happy event as 
any of the rest. The Collingsworth ar- 
gument—and it was a sound one—was 
that where a lady dog is skipping along 
and performing to the queen’s taste all 
the work that is cut out for her, she 
ought to come ahead of the gentlemen 
dogs in any historical statement or 
reminiscence. 

When I first heard the story, consid- 
erations of local pride led me to feel 
that Rowan had been unjustly robbed 
of the credit that belonged to him ; but 
time cools the ardor of youth, and mel- 
lows and sweetens the sources of parti- 
sanship. I can say now that Rowan 
had small advantage over his two fa- 
mous rivals, when the scent was as high 
as the saddle-skirts and the pace the 
kind that kills. 

Mr. Kilpatrick used to tell the story 
as a joke, and frequently he repeated it 
merely to tease those who were inter- 
ested in the results of Whalebone’s ex- 
ploit, or to worry his fox-hunting rivals, 


who were his dearest friends. But the 
story was true. In repeating it I shall 
have to include details that Mr. Kilpat- 
rick found it unnecessary to burden 
himself with, for they were as familiar 
to his neighborhood audience as any of 
their own personal affairs. 

The way of it was this: One day in 
the beginning of December, 1860, Colo- 
nel Elmore Rivers, of Jasper County, 
put a negro boy on a mule and sent 
him around with an invitation to cer- 
tain of his friends, requesting them to do 
him the honor of eating their Christmas 
dinner with him. This invitation was 
prepared with great care by Mrs. Riv- 
ers, who was a school-ma’am from Con- 
necticut when the Colonel married her. 
It was beautifully written on the inside 
of a sheet of foolscap, and this sheet 
was tacked to a piece of card-board, by 
means of a deftly made true lover’s-knot 
of blue ribbon. The card-board was 
placed in a satchel, and the satchel was 
arranged to swing over the shoulders 
of the negro, so that there was no dan- 
ger of losing it. There was only one 
invitation, and it was to be carried from 
one of the Colonel’s friends to the other 
until all had been notified of his hospi- 
table desires. 

The Colonel added an oral postscript 
as he gave the negro astiff dram. “Ding 
’em,” he exclaimed, “tell ’em to bring 
their dogs. Mind now! tell ’em to 
bring their dogs.” 

Mrs. Rivers enjoyed Christmas as 
heartily as anybody, but in beginning 
preparations for the festival she always 
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had her misgivings. Her father, Dr. 
Joshua Penniman, had been a Puritan 
among Puritans, and somehow she had 
got the idea from him that there was a 
good deal of popery concealed in the 
Christmas ceremonials. But when once 
the necessity for preparation was upon 
her she cast her scruples aside, and her 
Christmas dinners were famous in that 
whole region. By catering to the Colo- 
nel’s social instincts in this and other 
particulars, she managed, at a later pe- 
riod of his life, to lead him triumphant- 
ly into the folds of the Baptist Church. 
It was a great victory for Miss Lou, as 
everybody called her, and she lived long 
to enjoy the distinction it conferred 
upon her. 

The day after the invitation had been 
sent around, a couple of weanling pigs 
were caught and penned, and, until the 
day before Christmas, they were fed and 
fattened on nubbins and roasted white- 
oak acorns. Three young gobblers were 
also caught and put upon such diet as, 
according to the Colonel’s theory, would 
add to their toothsomeness, and give 
them a more delicate flavor. These are 


merely hints of the extensive prepara- 


tions for the Christmas festival on the 
Rivers plantation. 

What the Colonel always wanted was 
amerry Christmas, and there could be 
no merriment where good-humor and 
good-cheer were lacking. He had said 
to his wife years before, when she was 
somewhat doubtful about introducing 
her New England holiday, “Go ahead, 
honey! Cut just as big a dash as you 
please with your Thanksgiving. Ill 
enjoy it as much as you will, maybe 
more. The Lord knows we've got a 
heap to be thankful for. We'll cut a 
big dash and be thankful, and then 
when Christmas comes we'll cut a big 
dash and be happy.” 

Thenceforward they had both Thanks- 
giving and Christmas on that planta- 
tion, and Miss Lou was as anxious to 
satisfy the Colonel with her Christmas 
arrangements as he had been to please 
her with his zeal for Thanksgiving. 
Indeed, one Christmas-day, a year or 
two after their marriage, Miss Lou 
went so far as to present her husband 
with a daughter, and ever after that 
Christmas had a new significance in 
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that household : Miss Lou satisfied her 
Puritan scruples by pretending to her- 
self that she was engaged in celebrat- 
ing her daughter’s birthday, and the 
Colonel was glad that two of the most 
important days in the calendar were 
merged into one. 

When the child was born, a poor 
lonely old woman, named Betsey Cole, 
who lived in the woods between the 
Rivers plantation and town, sent the 
Colonel word that the little lass would 
grow up to be both good and beautiful. 
Nothing would do after that but the 
Colonel must send the fortune-teller 
a wagon-load of provisions, and he 
kept it up every Christmas as long 
as Betsey Cole lived. 

The fortune-teller certainly made no 
mistake in her prediction. The child 
grew to be the most beautiful young 
woman in all that region. The Colonel 
named her Mary after his mother, and 
the name seemed to fit her, for her 
character was as lovely as her face. 
Even the women and little children 
loved her, and when this kind of mani- 
festation is made over a girl, it is 
needless to inquire about her character 
or disposition. 

It might be supposed that Mary had 
a lover, but if so, no one knew it but 
her own sweet self. Her father, the 
Colonel, declared she was as cool as a 
cucumber when the boys were around, 
and the young men who raved over her 
thought she was even cooler than a 
cucumber. And yet she had her father’s 
ardent temperament and good-nature, 
and her mother’s prudence and sound 
discretion. It was a happy combina- 
tion in all respects, and it had its cli- 
max in a piquant individuality that im- 
pressed old and young with its charm. 

There were two young men, among 
the many that were smitten, who made 
it a point to pay particular attention 
to the young lady. One was Jack 
Preston, and the other was Andy Col- 
ston. Both were handsome and am- 
bitious, and both had good prospects. 
Colston already had the advantage of 
a fortune, but Preston was as hopeful 
and as cheerful as if he possessed a 
dozen plantations and a thousand ne- 
groes. Mentally they were about evenly 
matched, but Preston had been com- 
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pelled by circumstances to cultivate 
an energy in the matter of steady ap- 
plication that Colston never knew the 
necessity of. 

These young men were intimate 
friends, and they did not attempt to 
conceal from each other their attitude 
toward Mary Rivers. It was perhaps 
well that this was so. Both were high- 
strung and high - tempered, and if 
they had been anything but intimate 
with each other, the slightest cause 
or provocation would have precipitated 
trouble between them. And this would 
have been very unfortunate indeed ; 
for, if the name of Mary Rivers had been 
even remotely hinted as the cause of 
such trouble, the Colonel would have 
locked himself in his library, read a 
chapter in the family Bible, called for 
his saddle-horse and shot- gun, and 
gone cantering up the big road on 
business connected with the planta- 
tion. 

But these rival lovers were bosom 
friends. There were points about each 
that attracted the other. When Pres- 


ton was with Miss Mary he lost no op- 
portunity of praising the good quali- 


ties of Colston, and Colston made no 
concealment of the fact that he con- 
sidered Preston the salt of the earth, as 
we say in Georgia. 

All this was very pleasant and very 
confusing. Mary was in love with one 
of them, but she never admitted the 
fact, even to herself, until a curious 
episode compelled her to acknowledge 
it. Even her mother confessed that 
she had been unable to discover Mary’s 
preference until the fact fluttered out 
before everybody's eyes, like a startled 
bird from its nest. For awhile the 
mother would think that her daughter 
preferred Preston. Then she would 
imagine that the girl was in love with 
Colston. And sometimes she would 
conclude that Mary’s heart had not 
been touched at all. Miss Lou herself 
preferred Colston, but she was not op- 
posed to Preston. Colston had a solid 
fortune, and Preston—well, Connecticut 
knows very well how many long days 
and how many hard licks are necessary 
to lay up a fortune. Young people 
may put up True Love as their candi- 
date and pout at Hard Cash as much 
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as they please, but if they had to vv 
through the experience that Connecti 
eut and the neighboring States went 
through sixty odd years ago (to go 
back no farther), they would come to 
the conclusion that Hard Cash has pe- 
culiar merits of its own. 

Nevertheless, Miss Lou was too wise 
to say anything about the matter. She 
knew that her husband, although he 
possessed land and negroes and money, 
had a certain fine scorn for the privi 
leges and distinctions that mere wealth 
confers. He wasemphatically a man of 
the people, and he would have tolerated 
no effort to implant false notions in his 
daughter’s mind. Moreover, Miss Lou 
had great confidence in Mary’s soun| 
judgment. It was one comfort, the 
mother thought, that Mary was not gid- 
dy. She was as gay as a lark, and full 
of the spirit of innocent fun, but (thank 
goodness) not giddy nor foolish. 

But, after all, the chief worry of Miss 
Lou on the approach of this particular 
Christmas was not about Mary and her 
beaux. It was about the preparations 
that the Colonel was making on his 
own responsibility. She saw several 
extra bags of meal coming in from 
Roach’s Mill, and her heart sank within 
her at the thought of numberless fox- 
hounds swarming under the house and 
in the yard, and roaming around over 
the plantation. At the first convenient 
opportunity she broached the subject. 

“Mr. Rivers” (she never called him 
Colonel), “I do hope you haven’t asked 
your friends to bring their hound- 
dogs with them. Why, they'll take 
the whole place. You’ve got twelve of 
your own. What on earth do you want 
with any more ?” 

“Why, yes, honey,” said the Colonel, 
withasigh. “Harvey Dennis, and Matt 
Kilpatrick, and Tom Collingsworth will 
fetch their dogs, and I reckon maybe 
Jack Casswell and Bill Hearn will fetch 
theirs.” 

Mrs. Rivers dropped her hands in 
her lap in helpless dismay. ‘ Mercies 
upon us! I thought you surely had 
dogs enough of your own.” 

“Why, honey,” the Colonel expostu- 
lated, “ you've let the niggers chunk my 
dogs till they are no manner account.” 

“ Well, I do hate a hound-dog!” ex- 
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claimed Miss Lou; “sneaking around, 
sticking their noses in the pots and 
pans, and squalling like they're killed 
if you lift your hand. Why, the foxes 
come right up in the yard and take off 
the geese and ducks, where your dogs 
could see them if they weren't too lazy 
to open their eyes.” 

“Those are just the foxes we're going 
to catch, honey,” remarked the Colonel, 
soothingly. 

“Well, I'd rather feed the foxes a 
whole year than to have forty or fifty 
hound-dogs quartered on this place 
three or four days.” 

The Colonel made no reply, and after 
awhile his wife remarked, pleasantly, if 
not cheerfully, “ Well, I guess I'll have 
bigger troubles than that before I die. 
If I don’t, it will be a mercy.” 

“Tf you don’t, honey, you'll live and 
die a happy woman,” responded the 
Colonel. 

Miss Lou wiped her face on her 
apron and sat absorbed in thought. 
Presently, Mary came dancing in. Her 
face was shining with health and high 
spirits. 

“Just think, folks!” she exclaimed. 


“Four more days and I'll be eighteen! 
A woman grown, but with the sweet 
disposition of a child!” 

The Colonel laughed and his wife 


flushed a little. ‘“ Where did you hear 
that?” she asked her daughter. 

“Why, I heard you say those words 
to father no longer than last night. 
Look, father! mother is actually blush- 
ing!” 

“T believe I did say something like 
that,” said Miss Lou. “I intended to 
tell your father afterward that very few 
children have sweet dispositions. But 
my mind has been worried all day with 
the thought of the hound-dogs we've 
vot to feed.” 

“Oh, father!” exclaimed Mary, “ are 
we to have a fox-hunt? And may I 
go?” The Colonel nodded a prompt as- 
sent, but Miss Lou protested. “Now, 
Mr. Rivers, I think that is going too 
far. I certainly do. I have always 
been opposed fo it. There is no earthly 
reason why Mary at her age should get 
on a horse and go galloping about the 
country with a crowd of yelling men 
and howling dogs. It may be well 
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enough for the men—though I think 
they could be better employed—but I 
think the line ought to be drawn at the 
women.” 

“Why, mother, how many times have 
I been fox-hunting with father?” 

“Just as many times as you have 
made me miserable,” replied Miss Lou ; 
“just that many times and no more.” 

“Now, momsy! don’t scold your 
onliest and oldest daughter,” pleaded 
Mary. 

“Don’t wheedle around me!” cried 
Miss Lou, pretending to be very angry. 
“Mr. Rivers, you needn't be winking at 
Mary behind your paper. I do think it 
is a shame that you should allow your 
daughter to go ripping and tearing 
about the country hunting foxes. I 
think it is a burning shame. I posi- 
tively do.” 

“Well, honey ——” 

“JT don’t care what anybody says,” 
Miss Lou broke in. ‘“ Here is Mary old 
enough to get married, and now she 
must go scampering about with a lot of 
men on horseback. It is ridiculous!” 

“You hear that, father ? Momsy says 
I'm old enough to get married. I'll 
marry the man that brings me the fox’s 
brush the day after Christmas. And 
momsy shall bake the cake, and she'll 
burn it just as the cake is burning 
now.” 

Miss Lou lifted her nose in the air. 
“T declare if old Dilsey has gone to 
sleep and left that fruit-cake to burn, 
Tl send her to the overseer !” 

Whereupon she skipped out of the 
room, and soon after the Colonel and 
Mary heard her laughing at something 
the fat old cook had said. Miss Lou’s 
temper was all on the surface. 

The Colenel looked at his daughter 
over his spectacles and smiled. “I 
reckon you know, precious, that we'll 
have to catch the fox before your beau 
can give you the brush. But we'll 
have some good dogs here. So you’d 
better tell your sweetheart to stir his 
stumps. Maybe the wrong chap will 
get the brush.” 

“Why, you won't let me have one 
little joke, father,” cried Mary. “Of 
course I won’t marry the man that gives 
me the brush”—she paused, went to 
the long mirror that slanted forward 
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from the wall, and made a pretty mouth 
at herself—‘“ unless he’s the right per- 
son.” Then she ran away, laughing. 

Preparations for the Christmas fes- 
tival went forward rapidly, and when 
the day came a goodly company had 
assembled to do honor to the hearty 
hospitality of Colonel Rivers. As Miss 
Lou had foreseen, the yard fairly 
swarmed with dogs. Harvey Dennis 
brought seven, Matt Kilpatrick ten, 
Tom Collingsworth twelve, Jack Cass- 
well eight, and Bill Hearn fourteen— 
about fifty hounds in all. Colston and 
Preston had arrived the night before. 
Colston had dogs, but he left them at 
home. He knew the prejudices of 
Mary’s mother. Preston was not a 
planter and had no dogs, but he was 
very fond of cross-country riding, and 
never lost an opportunity to engage in 
the sport. 

The Colonel was in ecstacies. The 
wide fireplace in the sitting-room was 
piled high with half-seasoned hickory 
wood, and those who sat around it had 
to form a very wide half-circle indeed, 
for the flaring logs and glowing embers 
sent forth a warmth that penetrated to 


all parts of the room, big as it was. 


And it was a goodly company that 
sat around the blazing fire—men of af- 
fairs, planters with very large interests 
depending on their energy and foresight, 
lawyers who had won more than a local 
fame, and yet all as gay and as good. 
humored as a parcel of school-boys. 
The conversation was seasoned with 
apt anecdotes inimitably told, and full 
of the peculiar humor that has not its 
counterpart anywhere in the world out- 
side of middle Georgia. 

And the dinner was magnificent. 
Miss Lou was really proud of it, as she 
had a right to be. There are very few 
things that a Georgia plantation will 
not produce when it is coaxed, and the 
Colonel had a knack of coaxing that 
was the envy of his neighbors. Miss 
Lou could not doubt the sincerity of 
the praise bestowed on her dinner. All 
the guests were high-livers, and they 
declared solemnly that they had never 
before sat down to such a royal feast. 

The servants moved about as silently 
as ghosts. There were four negro girls 
to wait on the table, and they attended 
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to their duties with a promptness an< 
precision that were constant tributes to 
the pains that Miss Lou had taken to 
train them, and to the vigilance with 
which she watched their movements. 

Over the dessert, the Colonel grew 
communicative. ‘This mince-pie,” he 
said, “was made by Mary. I don't 
think she put enough of the twang into 
it.” 

“Tt is magnificent!” exclaimed Col- 
ston. 

“Superb!” Preston declared. 

“It’s as good as any,” said Tom Col- 
lingsworth ; “but this pie business is 
mighty deceiving. Miss Molly is eigh- 
teen, and if she can bake a pone of 
corn-bread as it ought to be baked, she’s 
ready to get married.” 

“That is her strong point!” crie | 
the Colonel. “She beats anybody at 
that.” 

“Well, then,” said Collingsworth, 
“you just go and get her wedding 
goods.” 

“Tm beginning to think so, too,” 
replied the Colonel. “No longer than 
the other day she declared she’d marry 
the man that brings her the fox’s brush 
to-morrow. What do you think of 
that?” 

“Why, father!” 
blushing violently. 

“Then it’s just as good as settled,” 
replied Collingsworth, gravely. “Tm 
just as certain to tail that fox as the 
sun shines. I rubbed my rabbit-foot 
on Music and Rowdy before I started, 
and I'll whistle em up and shake it at 
em to-night.” 

“* But remember, Mr. Collingsworth, 
you are already married,” Mary sug- 
gested, archly. 

“T know—I know! But my old 
woman has been complaining might’ly 
of late—complaining might’ly. When 
I started away, she says, ‘'Tom, you 
oughtn’t to ride your big gray; he’s 
lots too young for you.’ But some- 
thing told me that I'd need the big 
gray, and sure enough here’s right 
where the big gray comes in.” 

“TI brought my sorrel along,” re- 
marked Colston, sententiously. 

“Oh, you did?” inquired Collings- 
worth, sarcastically. ‘* Well, Ill give 
your sorrel half-way across a ten-acre 
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field and run right spang over you with 
my big gray before you can get out of 
the way. There ain’t but one nag I'm 
afraid of, and that’s Jack Preston’s roan 
filly. You didn’t bring her, did you, 
Jack? Well,” continued Collingsworth 
with a sigh, as Jack nodded assent, “ T’'ll 
give you one tussle anyhow. But that 
roan is a half-sister of Waters’s Termo- 
leon. I declare, Jack, you oughtn’t to 
be riding that filly around in the under- 
brush.” 

“She needs exercise,” Preston ex- 
plained. ‘‘She’s been in the stable eat- 
ing her head off for a week.” 

Collingsworth shook his head. 
“Well,” he said, after a while, “just 
keep her on the ground and I'll try to 
follow along after you the best I can.” 

That day and nearly all night there 
was fun in the big house and fun on 
the plantation. The Colonel insisted 
on having some yam-potatoes roasted 
in the ashes to go along with persim- 
mon beer. The negroes made the 
night melodious with their play-songs, 
and everything combined to make the 
occasion a memorable one, especially 
to the young people. Toward bedtime 
the hunters went out and inspected 
their dogs, and an abundant feed of 
warm ash-cake was served out to them. 
Then Tom Collingsworth ‘hung his 
saddle-blanket on the fence, and under 
it and around it his dogs curled them- 
selves in the oak-leaves; and the rest 
of the dogs followed their example, so 
that when morning came not a hound 
was missing. 

During the night Mary was awakened 
by the tramping of feet. Some one had 
come in. Then she heard the voice of 
Collinesworth. 

“ How is it, Harvey?” 

“Splendid! Couldn’t be better. It’s 
warmer. Been drizzling a little.” 

“Thank the Lord for that!” ex- 
claimed Collingsworth. 

Then Mary heard the big clock in the 
hall chime three. In a little while she 
heard Aunt Dilsey, the cook, shuffling 
in. A fire was already crackling and 
blazing in the sitting-room. Then the 
clock chimed four, and at once there 
seemed to be a subdued stir all over 
the house. The house-girl came into 
Mary’s room with a lighted candle and 
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quickly kindled a fire, and in a quarter 
of an hour the young lady tripped 
lightly downstairs, the skirt of her rid- 
ing-habit flung over her arm. 

It was not long before the company 
of fox-hunters was gathered around the 
breakfast-table. The aroma of Aunt 
Dilsey’s hot coffee filled the room, min- 
gled with the odor of fried chicken, and, 
after the Colonel had asked a bless- 
ing, they all fell to with a heartiness of 
appetite that made Aunt Dilsey grin 
as she stood in the door of the dining- 
room, giving some parting advice to 
her young mistress. 

There was a stir in the yard and in 
front of the house. The dogs, seeing 
the horses brought out, knew that there 
was fun on foot, and they were running 
about and yelping with delight. And 
the negroes were laughing and talking, 
and the horses snorting and whinny- 
ing, and, altogether, the scene was full 
of life and animation. The morning 
was a little damp and chilly, but what 
did that matter? The drifting clouds, 
tinged with the dim twilight of dawn, 
were more ominous in appearance than 
in fact. They were driving steadily 
eastward and breaking up, and the day 
promised to be all that could be de- 
sired. 

At half-past five the cavaleade moved 
off. Mary had disposed of a possible 
complication by requesting Tom Col- 
lingsworth to be her escort until the 
hunt should need his attention. In 
addition, she had Bob, the man-of-all- 
work, to look to her safety, and, al- 
though Bob was astride of a mule, he 
considered himself as well mounted as 
any of the rest. So they set out, Bob 
leading the way to open the plantation 
gates that led to the old sedge-fields 
where a fox was always found. 

The riders had been compelled to 
make a détour in order to cross Mur- 
der Creek, so that it was near half-past 
six o’clock when they reached the fields. 
Once upon a time these fields had been 
covered with broom-sedge, but now they 
had been taken by Bermuda grass, and 
were as clean-looking as if they were 
under cultivation. But they were still 
called the old sedge-fields. 

As the east reddened, the huge shad- 
ows crept down into the valleys to find 
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a hiding-place. They rested there a lit- 
tle, and then slowly disappeared, mov- 
ing westward, and leaving behind them 
the light of day. 

Tom Collingsworth had carried Mary 
to a hill that overlooked every part of 
the wide valley in which the dogs were 
hunting. He had been teasing her 
about Colston and Preston. Finally, 
he asked : 

“Now, Miss Mary, which of the two 
would you like to receive the brush 
from ?” 

“Tll allow you to choose for me. 
You are a good judge.” 

“Well,” said Collingsworth, “if a 
man was to back me up against the 
wall, and draw a knife on me, and I 
couldn’t help myself, ’'d say Preston. 
That’s a fact.” 

What Mary would have said the old 
hunter never knew until long after- 
ward, for just at that moment a qua- 
vering, long-drawn note came stealing 
up from the valley below. 

“That’s my beauty !” exclaimed Col- 
lingsworth. ‘‘That’s Music telling what 
she thinks she knows. Wait!” 

Again the long-drawn note came out 
of the valley, but this time it was eager, 
significant. 

“ Now she’s telling what she knows,” 
exclaimed Collingsworth. 

The dogs went scampering to the 
signal. Music was not indulging in any 
flirtation. The drag was very warm. 
Whalebone, Matt Kilpatrick’s brag dog, 
picked it up with an exultant cry that 
made the horses prick their ears for- 
ward. Then Rowan joined in, and 
presently it was taken up by every am- 
bitious dog on the ground. But there 
seemed to be some trouble. The dogs 
made no headway. They were casting 
about eagerly, but in confusion. 

“Tf you'll excuse me, Miss Mary, Ill 
go down and try to untangle that 
skein. That fox isn’t forty yards from 
Music’s nose.” 

He spurred his horse forward, but 
had to rein him up again. Whalebone 
swept out of the underbrush, a hun- 
dred yards away, followed by Music and 
Rowan, gave a wild, exultant challenge 
that thrilled and vibrated on the air, 
and went whirling past Mary and Col- 
lingsworth not fifty yards from where 
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they stood. Collingsworth gave a se- 
ries of yells that brought the whole 
field into the chase, not far behind the 
leaders. 

The drag led through and across a 
series of undulations, and Miss Mary 
and Collingsworth cantering leisurely 
along a skirting ridge had an excellent 
view of hunt and huntsmen. The drae 
was warm enough to be inviting, but 
not warm enough to excite the hounds. 
Whalebone, Music, and Rowan were 
running easily twenty yards ahead of 
the pack, and for a good part of the 
time a horse-blanket would juve coy- 
ered them. 

It was evident, Mr. Collingsworth 
said, that the fox had run around at 
the head of the valley in some con- 
fusion, and had then slipped away be- 
fore the hunt came upon the ground. 
It was a red, too, for a gray would have 
played around in the undergrowth with 
the dogs at his heels before breaking 
cover. 

The ridge along which Miss Mary 
and Collingsworth rode bore gradually 
to the left, enclosing for three miles or 
more a low range of Bermuda hills, and 
a series of sweeping valleys, fringed 
here and there with pine and black-jack 
thickets. 

The chase led toward the point where 
this ridge intersected the woodland re- 
gion, so that the young lady and Col- 
lingsworth not only had an almost un- 
interrupted view of the hunt from the 
moment the hounds got away, but were 
taking a short cut to the point whither 
the dogs seemed *o be going. Both 
Preston and Colston were well up with 
the hounds, but Preston’s roan filly 
was going at a much easier gait than 
Colston’s sorrel. 

Where the ridge and the hunt en- 
tered the woods there was what is 
known as a “clay gall,” a barren spot, 
above two acres in extent. The sur- 
face soil had been washed away and the 
red clay lay bare and unproductive. At 
this point the fox seemed to have taken 
unto himself wings. The drag had van- 
ished. 

Who can solve the mystery of scent ? 
Xenophon, who knew as much (and as 
little) about it as anybody knew before 
or has known since, puzzled himse! 

















‘'There was a stir in the yard and 


and his readers with a dissertation on 
the subject. There is a superstition 
that wild animals can withhold their 
scent, and there is a theory held by 
some hunters that a fox badly fright- 
ened will leave no scent behind him 
at all. Those who have followed the 
hounds know that many a_ hopeful 
chase has suddenly come to an end 
under circumstances as mysterious as 
they were exasperating. 

The old riders looked at one another 
significantly when the dogs ran whining 
about the clay gull. Matt Kilpatrick 
groaned and shook his head. Harvey 
Dennis encouraged the dogs and urged 
them on, and they seemed to do their 
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best, but not a whimper came from the 


noisiest of the pack. Some of the 
huntsmen began to exhibit signs of 
despair. But the older ones were more 
philosophical. 

“Wait,” said Matt Kilpatrick. 
“Whalebone and Music and Rowan 
have gone off to investigate matters 
Let’s hear what they have to say.” 

This seemed to be a pretty tame 
piece of advice to give a parcel of impa- 
tient people who had just got a taste of 
the chase, but it was reasonable ; and 
so they waited with such appearance 
of resignation as they could muster. 
They did not have long to wait. By 
the time Collingsworth could throw a 
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leg over the pommel of his saddle and 
take out his pocket-knife preparatory 
to whittling a twig, Whalebone gave a 
short, sharp challenge a quarter of a 
mile away. He was joined instantly by 
Rowan and Music, and then Bob, the 
negro, gave a yell as he heard Old Blue, 
the Colonel’s brag dog, put in his 
mouth. The rest of the dogs joined in 
the best they could, but a good many 
were thrown out, for the fox had been 
taking matters easily, it seems, until 
he heard the dogs coming over the 
hills, and then he made a bee-line for 
Little River, seven miles away. 

The chase went with a rush from the 
moment Whalebone picked up the drag 
in the big woods. When the fox broke 
away he turned sharply to the left, and 
in a few moments the dogs streamed 
out into the open and struck across 
the Bermuda hills. My. Collingsworth, 
still escorting Mary, was compelled to 
let his big gray out a few links. It was 
fun for the young lady, who had a quick 
eye and a firm hand. She gave the 
black she was riding two sharp strokes 
with her whip, and, for a couple of 
miles, she set the pace for the riders. 


But it was a pace not good for the 
horses, as the older hunters knew, and 
Collingsworth remonstrated 

“Don't ride so hard, Miss Mary,” he 


said. ‘ You'll have plenty of hard rid- 
ing todo when that old red comes back. 
I'm going to take my stand on yonder 
hill, and if youll keep me company, 
our horses will be fresh when the big 
scuftle comes.” 

So they took their stand on the hill, 
and the hounds swept away toward the 
river, followed by the more enthusias- 
tic riders. They were riders, however, 
who seemed to have the knack of tak- 
ing care of their horses. When the 
hounds went over a hill the music of 
their voices rose loud and clear ; when 
they dipped down into the valleys, it 
came sweet and faint. They streamed 
into the woods, two miles away, and 
their melody swelled out on the morn- 
ing air like the notes of some powerful 
organ softly played. Then the music 
became fainter and fainter, falling on 
the ear as gently as a whisper, and final- 
ly it died away altogether. 

“Nv,” said Collingsworth, ‘we'll 
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ride a half-mile to the left here, and I 
think we'll then be in the hock of the 
ham.” 

“Tn the hock of the ham!” 
Mary. 

“Oh, I was talking to myself,” ex- 
plained the gray cavalier, laughing. 
“Tf you'll put a ham on the ground and 
make an outline of it, you'll get a good 
map of this chase, in my opinion. The 
line at the big end of the ham will be 
Little River. The line on the right will 
be the way the fox went, and the line 
on the left will be the way he’ll come 
back. If you ask me why a fox will 
run up stream when he’s not hard 
pushed, [ll never tell you, but that’s 
the way they do.” 

A quarter of an hour passed—a half- 
hour—three-quarters. Then, far to the 
left, there came upon the morning wind 
a whimpering sound that gradually 
swelled into a chorus of hounds. 

“He’s cut outa bigger ham than I 
thought he would,” said Collingsworth. 

The sun was now shining brightly. 
An old bell-cow, browsing on the Ber- 
muda roots on the hillside, lifted her 
head suddenly as she heard the hounds, 
and the kling-kolangle of the bell made 
a curious accompaniment to the music 
of the dogs, as they burst from a thick- 
et of scrub-pine and persimmon bushes 
that crowned the farthest hill on the 
left. There was a short pause as the 
leading dogs came into view—a “ little 
bobble,” as Mr. Collingsworth phrased 
it—and they deployed about very rap- 
idly, knowing by instinct that they had 
no time to lose. Old Blue, the Colonel’s 
dog, was still with the leaders, and 
seemed to be as spry as any of them. 
It was Old Blue, in fact, that recovered 
the drag a little to the right of the 
point where the dogs had made their 
appearance. The chase then swerved 
somewhat to the right, and _ half-way 
down the hill the dogs took a running 
jump at a ten-rail fence. Whalebone 
took it in grand style, knocking the 
top-rail off behind him. Rowan and 
Musie went over easily, but Old Blue 
had to scramble a little. He made up 
for lost time when he did get over, and 
Mary grew enthusiastic. She declared 
that hereafter Old Blue should be 
treated with due respect. 


exclaimed 
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By this time the rest of the dogs had 
made their appearance. It was a pretty 
sight to see them swarming, helter-skel- 
ter, over the fence, and the sweet dis- 
cord their voices made was thrilling in- 
deed. 

A rider appeared on the hill to the 
left. It was Preston, and he seemed 
to be riding easily and contentedly. 
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On the hill to the right the silhouette 
of another rider appeared. It was Col- 
ston, and he was going as hard as he 
could. The fox, too, had given Colston 
a decided advantage, for he had swerved 
considerably to the left, a fact that 
placed Preston nearly a half-mile far- 
ther from the dogs than Colston was. 
Collingsworth glanced at Mary and 
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smiled, but she did not return the 
smile. She was very pale, and she 
swished the air with her riding-whip so 
suddenly and so vigorously that her 
horse jumped and snorted. 

“Don’t do that, child!” said Col- 
lingsworth, in a low tone. His eye had 
run ahead of the dogs, and he caught 
sight of the fox, doubling back up the 
valley, the dogs going down on one 
side of a low swampy growth that ex- 
tended part of the way through the low 
vround, and the fox going back on 
the other side. He was going very 
iimbly too, but his brush was heavy 
with dew, and his mouth was half open. 

Mary glanced at Collingsworth, but 
that gentleman was looking steadily at 
Preston. Then a singular thing hap- 
pened, Preston, riding to the hounds, 
vaised his right hand above his head 
and held it there an instant. As quick 
as a flash, Collingsworth leaned from 
his saddle and shook his left hand, 
and then bent and unbent his arm rap- 
idly. Preston’s roan fully seemed to 
understand it, for she made three or 
four leaps forward, and then came to a 
stand-still. 

At this juncture Mr. Collingsworth 
gave the view halloo — once, twice, 
thrice—and then spurred his big gray 
toward the fox, which was now going 
at full speed. Whalebone responded 
with a howl of delight that rang clear 
and sharp, and in another moment he 
and Rowan and Music and Old Blue 
were going with their heads up and 
tails down.. When Bob, the negro, 
saw Old Blue going with the best, he 
gave utterance to a shout which few 
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white men could imitate, but which 
no sensible dog could misunderstand. 
At that instant the four dogs caught 
sight of the fox, and they went after 
him at a pace that neither he nor any 
of his tribe could improve on. He 
plunged into the swampy barrier, was 
forced out, and the dogs ran into him 
at the roan filly’s feet. He leaped into 
the air with a squall, and fell into the 
red jaws of Whalebone and Old Blue. 

Preston leaped from the, filly so 
quickly that some of the others thought 
he had been thrown. When he rose 
to his feet he held the coveted brush 
in his hand, and without saying “ By 
your leave,” tied it to Miss Mary’s sad- 
dle-bow. Mr. Collingsworth growled a 
little because Music was not the first 
to touch the fox. But otherwise he 
seemed to be very happy. Colston 
rode up, a little flushed, but he was 
not sulky. Mary seemed to pay no at- 
tention whatever to the little episode. 
Her face was somewhat rosier than 
usual, but this was undoubtedly due 
to the excitement and exercise of the 
chase. 

When the belated hunters arrived— 
those who had ambled along with the 
Colonel—the whole party turned their 
horses’ heads toward the Rivers place, 
and, as they went along, Collingsworth 
noticed that Mary kept watching the 
brush to see that it was not lost. 


A good deal more might be said, but 
I simply set out to explain why Matt 
Kilpatrick, of Putnam, used to laugh 
and say that his dog Whalebone caused 
a wedding. 








THE KING OF CURRUMPAW 
A WOLF STORY 


By Ernest E. Thompson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


URRUMPAW is a vast 
cattle range in north- 
ern New Mexico. It is 
a land of rich pastures 
and teeming flocks and 
herds, a land of rolling 
mesas and precious 

running waters that at length unite in 
the Currumpaw River, from which the 
whole region is named. And the king 
whose despotic power was felt over its 
entire extent was an old gray wolf. 

Old Lobo, or the king, as the Mexi- 
cans called him, was the gigantic leader 
of a remarkable pack of gray wolves, 
that had ravaged the Currumpaw Valley 
for a number of years. All the shep- 
herds and ranchmen knew him well, 
and, wherever he appeared with his 
trusty band, terror reigned supreme 
among the cattle, and wrath and de- 
spair among their owners. Old Lobo 
was a giant among wolves, and was 
cunning and strong in proportion to 
his size. His voice at night was well 
known and easily distinguished from 
that of any of his fellows. An ordinary 
wolf might howl half the night about 
the herdsman’s bivouac without attract- 
ing more than a passing notice, but 
when the deep roar of the old king 
came booming down the cafion, the 
watcher bestirred himself and prepared 
to learn in the morning that fresh and 
serious inroads had been made among 
the herds. 

Old Lobo’s band was but a small one. 
. This I never quite understood, for usu- 
ally, when a wolf rises to the position 


and power that he had, he attracts a nu- 
merous following. It may be that he 
had as many as he desired, or perhaps 
his ferocious temper prevented the in- 
crease of his pack. Certain it is that 
Lobo had only five followers during the 
latter part of his reign. Each of these, 
however, was a wolf of renown, most of 
them were above the ordinary size, one 
in particular, the second in command, 
was a veritable giant, but even he was 
far below the leader in size and prow- 
ess. Several of the band, besides the 
two leaders, were especially noted. One 
of these was a beautiful white wolf, that 
the Mexicans called Blanco, or Blanca ; 
this was supposed to be a female, pos- 
sibly Lobo’s mate. Another was a yel- 
low wolf of remarkable swiftness, and 
which, according to current stories had, 
on several occasions, captured an ante- 
lope for the pack. 

It will be seen, then, that these wolves 
were thoroughly well known to the cow- 
boys’ and shepherds. They were fre- 
quently seen and oftener heard, and 
their lives were intimately associated 
with those of the cattlemen, who would 
so gladly have destroyed them. There 
was not a stockman on the Currumpaw 
who would not readily have given the 
value of many steers for the scalp of 
anyone of Lobo’s band, but they seemed 
to possess charmed lives, and defied all 
manner of devices to kill them. They 
scorned all hunters, derided all poisons, 
and continued, for at least five years, 
to exact their tribute from the Currum- 
p#w ranchers to the extent, many said, 
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of a cow each day. According to this 
estimate, therefore, the band had killed 
more than two thousand of the finest 
stock, for, as was only too well known, 
they selected the best in every instance. 
The old idea that a wolf was con- 
stantly in a starving state, and there- 
fore ready to eat anything, was as far 
is possible from the truth in this case, 
for these freebooters were always sleek 
and well conditioned, and were in fact 
nost fastidious about what they ate. 
\ny animal that had died from natural 
causes, or that was diseased or tainted, 
‘hey would not touch, and even rejected 
inything that had been killed by the 
stockmen. Their choice and daily food 
was the tenderer parts of a freshly killed 
vearling heifer. An old bull or cow 
they disdained, and thongh they occa- 
sionally took a young calf or colt, it was 
quite clear that veal or horse flesh was 
not their favorite diet. It was also 
known that they were not fond of mut- 
ton, although they often amused them- 
selves by killing sheep. One night in 
November, 1893, Blanco and the yellow 
wolf killed two hundred and fifty sheep, 


apparently for the fun of it, and did not 


eat an ounce of their flesh. These are 
examples of many stories, which I might 
repeat, to show the ravages of this de- 
structive band. Many new devices for 
their extinction were tried each year, 
but still they lived and throve in spite 
of alk the efforts of their foes. A great 
price was set on Lobo’s head, and in 
consequence poison in a score of subtle 
forms was put out for him, but he never 
failed to detect and avoid it. One thing 
only he feared, that was firearms, and 
knowing full well that all men in this 
region carried them, he never was 
known to attack or face a human be- 
ing. Indeed, the set policy of his band 
was to take refuge in flight whenever, 
in the daytime, a man was descried, no 
matter at what distance. Lobo’s habit 
of permitting the pack to eat only that 
which they themselves had killed, was 
in numerous cases their salvation, and 
the keenness of his scent to detect the 
taint of human hands or the poison it- 
self, completed their immunity. 

On one occasion a cowboy surprised 
the pack just after they had killed a 
heifer. They retired when he rode up, 
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and he, having a bottle of strychnine 
with him, quickly poisoned the carcase 
in three places, then went away, know- 
ing that they would return to feed, as 
they themselves had killed the animal. 
But next morning, on going to look for 
his expected victims, he found that, al- 
though the wolves had entirely eaten 
the heifer, they had carefully cut out 
and thrown aside all those parts that 
had been poisoned. 

On another occasion, one of the cow- 
boys heard the too familiar rallying cry 
of Old Lobo, and stealthily approach- 
ing the place whence the voice pro- 
ceeded, he found the Currumpaw pack 
in a slight hollow, where they had 
“rounded up” asmall herd of cattle. 
Lobo sat apart on a knoll, while Blanco 
with the rest was endeavoring to “cut 
out” a young cow, which they had se- 
lected ; but the cattle were standing in 
a compact mass with their heads out- 
ward, presenting to the foe a serried 
phalanx of horns, unbroken save when 
some cow frightened by a fresh onset 
of the wolves, tried to retreat into the 
centre of the herd. It was by taking 
advantage of these temporary demoral- 
izations that the wolves had succeeded 
at all in wounding the selected cow, 
but still she was very far from being 
disabled, and it seemed that Lobo at 
length lost patience with his followers, 
for he left his position on the hill, and, 
uttering a deep roar, dashed toward 
the herd. The terrified rank broke at 
his charge, and he sprang in among 
them. Then tue cattle scattered like the 
pieces of a bursting bomb. Away went 
the chosen victim, but ere she had gone 
twenty-five yards Lobo was upon her. 
Seizing her by the neck he suddenly 
held back with all his force and so 
threw her heavily to the ground. The 
shock must have been tremendous, 
for the heifer was thrown heels over 
head. Lobo, also, turned a somersault, 
but immediately recovered himself, and 
his followers falling on the poor cow, 
killed her in a few seconds. Lobo took 
no part in the killing—after having 
thrown the victim, he seemed to say, 
“Now, why could not some of you 
have done that at once without wast- 
ing so much time?” 

The cowboy who related this thought 
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it not prudent to attack the pack sin- 
gle-handed, so retired from the scene, 
and the wolves devoured their quarry 
in less than an hour. 

The dread of this great wolf spread 
yearly among the ranchmen, and each 
year a larger price was set on his head, 
until at last it reached $1,000, an un- 
paralleled wolf bounty, surely. Tempted 
by the promised reward, a Texan rang- 
er named Tannerey came one day gal- 
loping up the canon of the Currumpaw. 
He had a superb outfit for wolf-hunt- 
ing—the best of guns and horses, and 
a pack of enormous wolf-hounds. Far 
out on the plains of the Pan-handle, he 
and his dogs had killed many a wolf, 
and now he never doubted that, within 
a few days, Old Lobo’s scalp would dan- 
gle at his saddle-bow. 

Away they went bravely on their 
quest in the gray dawn of a summer 
morning, and soon the great dogs gave 
joyous tongue to say that they were al- 
ready on the track of their quarry. 
Within two miles, the grizzly band of 
Currumpaw leaped into view, and the 
chase grew fast and furious. The part 
of the wolf-hound was merely to hold 
the wolves at bay till the hunter could 
ride up and shoot them, and this usual- 
ly was easy of execution on the open 
plains of Texas ; but here a new feature 
of the country came into play, and 
showed that Lobo had chosen his range 
only too sagaciously; for the rocky 
caiions of the Currumpaw and its trib- 
utaries intersect the prairies at inter- 
vals in every direction. The old wolf at 
once made for the nearest of these, his 
band scattering as they went, the dogs, 
also dividing, following them, but out 
of the pack of ten, six kept on Lobo’s 
track. 

Exactly how it came about no one 
knows, but certain it is that the wolves, 
having scattered the dogs by them- 
selves scattering, baffled the horseman 
by going into a precipitous cafion ; and 
not far away the pack reunited as by 
signal ; and, turning on the now un- 
supported hounds, killed or desperate- 
ly wounded them all. That night, when 
Tannerey mustered his dogs, only six of 
them returned, and out of these, two 
were terribly lacerated. This hunter 
made two other attempts to capture the 
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royal scalp, but neither were more suc- 
cessful than the first, and on the last 
occasion his best horse met its death by 
a fall; so he gave up the chase in dis- 
gust and went back to Texas, leaving 
Lobo more than ever the despot of the 
region. 

Next year, two other hunters ap- 
peared, determined to win the prom- 
ised bounty. Each believed he could 
destroy this noted wolf, the first by 
means of a newly devised poison, which 
was to be laid out in an entirely new 
manner ; the other a French Canadian, 
by poison assisted with certain spells 
and charms, for he firmly believed that 
Lobo was a veritable “loup-garou,” and 
could not be killed by ordinary means. 
But cunningly compounded poisons 
charms, and incantations were all of no 
avail against this grizzly devastator. He 
made his weekly rounds and daily ban- 
quets as aforetime, and ere many weeks 
had passed, Calone and Laloche were 
compelled to give up the pursuit in de- 
spair and go elsewhere to hunt. 

In the spring of 1893, after his abort- 
ive attempt to capture Lobo, Joe Ca- 
lone had a humiliating experience, which 
seems to show that the big wolf simply 
scorned his enemies, and had absolute 
confidence in himself. Calone’s farm 
was on a small tributary of the Currum- 
paw, in a picturesque cafon, and among 
the rocks of this very cafion, within a 
thousand yards of the house, Old Lobo 
and his mate selected their den and 
raised their family that season. There 
they lived all summer, and killed Joe's 
cattle, sheep, and dogs, but rejected all 
his poisons and evaded his traps, and 
rested securely among the recesses of 
the cavernous cliffs, while Joe vainly 
racked his brain for some method of 
smoking them out, or of reaching them 
with dynamite. But they escaped en- 
tirely unscathed, and continued their 
ravages as before. ‘“There’s where he 
lived all last summer,” said Joe, point- 
ing to the face of the cliff, “and I 
couldn’t do a thing with him, I was 
like a fool to him.” 

All this history, so far, is mere hear- 
say, but in the fall of 1893, I was des- 
tined to make the acquaintance of this 
wily marauder, and at length to know 
him more thoroughly than anyone else. 
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Some years before, I had been a suc- 
cessful wolf hunter, but my occupations 
since then had been of another sort, 
chaining me to stool and desk. I was 
much in need of a change, and when a 
friend, who was also a ranch owner on 


the Currumpaw, asked me to come to 
New Mexico and try if I could do any- 
thing with this predatory pack, I ac- 
cepted the invitation joyfully and, eager 
to make the acquaintance of its king, 
was as soon as possible among the me- 


sas of that region. I spent some time 
riding about to learn the country, and 
at intervals, my guide would point to 
the skeleton of a cow to which the hide 
still adhered, and remark, “ That’s some 
of his work.” 

It became quite clear to me that, in 
this rough country, it was useless to 
think of pursuing Lobo with hounds 
and horses, so that poison or traps 
were the only available expedients. At 
present we had no traps large enough, 
so I set to work with poison. 

I need not enter into the details of a 
hundred devices that I employed to cir- 
cumvent this “loup-garou ;” there was 
no combination of strychnine, arsenic, 
cyanide, or prussic, that I did not essay ; 
there was no manner of flesh that I did 
not try as bait; but morning after 
morning, as I rode forth to learn the 
result, I found that all my efforts were 
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futile. The old king was too cunning 
for me. A single instance will illus- 
trate his wonderful sagacity. An old 
trapper had given me a hint which 
I immediately put into practice. I 
melted some cheese together with the 
kidney fat of a freshly killed heifer, 
stewing it in a china dish, and cutting 
it with a bone knife to avoid the taint 
of metal. When the mixture was cool, 
I cut it into lumps, and making a hole 
in one side of each lump, I inserted a 
large dose of strychnine and cyanide, 
contained in a capsule that was imper- 
meable by any odor ; finally I sealed the 
holes up with pieces of the cheese itself. 
During the whole process, I wore a pair 
of gloves steeped in the hot blood of 
the heifer, and even avoided breathing 
on the baits. When all was ready, I put 
them in a raw-hide bag rubbed all over 
with blood, and rode forth dragging the 
liver and kidneys of the beef at the end 
of a rope. With this I made a ten-mile 
circuit, dropping a bait at each quarter 
of a mile, and taking the utmost care, 
always, not to touch any with my hands. 

Lobo, generally, came into this part 
of the range in the early part of each 
week, and passed the latter part, it was 
supposed, around the base of Sierra 
Grande. This was Monday, and that 
same evening, as we were about to re- 
tire, I heard the deep bass howl of his 
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Tannerey came one day Galloping up the Cafon.—Page 620. 


majesty; on hearing it one of the boys 
briefly remarked, “There he is, we'll 
” 


see. 
The next morning I sallied forth, 


eager to know the result. I soon came 
on the fresh trail of the robbers, with 
Lobo in the lead—his trail was always 
easily distinguished. An ordinary wolf's 
forefoot is 44 inches long, that of a 
large wolf 4? inches, but Lobo’s, as 
measured a number of times, was 5} 
inches from claw to heel; I afterward 
found that his other proportions were 
commensurate, for he stood three feet 
high at the shoulder, and weighed 150 
pounds. His trail, therefore, though 
obscured by those of his followers, was 
never difficult to trace. The pack had 
soon found the track of my drag, and 
followed it instinctively. I could see 
that Lobo had come to the first bait, 
sniffed about it, and finally had picked 
it up. 

Then I could not conceal my exulta- 
tion. “I’ve got him at last,” I ex- 
claimed; “I shall find him stark within 


a mile,” and I galloped 
on with eager eyes 
fixed on the great 
broad track in the 
dust. It led me to 
my second bait, and 
there I learned that 
Lobo had not really 
taken the first bait at 
all, but had merely car- 
ried it in his mouth. 
Then having poised it 
on top of the second, 
he had scattered filth 
over both of them, to 
express his utter con- 
tempt for my devices. After this 
he left my drag and went about 
his business with the pack he 
guarded so effectively. 

This is only one of many simi- 
lar experiences which convinced 
me that poison would never avail 
to destroy this robber, and though 
I continued to use it while await- 
ing the arrival of the traps, it was 
only because it was meanwhile a 
sure means of killing many prairie 
wolves and other destructive ver- 
min. 

About this time there came un- 
der my observation an incident that will 
illustrate Lobo as an aggressor of dia- 
bolical cunning. These wolves had at 
least one pursuit which was merely an 
amusement, and apparently not at all 
connected with their appetite for food ; 
it was, as has already been intimated, 
stampeding and killing sheep. The 
sheep are usually kept in flocks of from 
one thousand to three thousand under 
one or more shepherds. At night they 
are gathered in the most sheltered place 
available, and a herdsman sleeps on 
each side of the flock to give additional 
protection. Sheep are such senseless 
creatures that they are liable to be 
stampeded at night by the veriest trifle, 
but they have deeply engrained in their 
nature one, and perhaps only one, 
strong weakness, viz., to follow their 
leader. And this the shepherds turn 
to good account, by putting half a 
dozen goats in the flock of sheep. The 
latter recognize the superior intelli- 
gence of their bearded cousins, and 
when a night alarm occurs they crowd 
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around them, and usually are thus 
saved from a stampede. But it was 
not always so. One night. late in last 
November, two Perico shepherds were 
aroused by an onset of wolves. Their 
flocks huddled around the goats, which 
being neither fools nor cowards, stood 
their ground and were bravely defiant ; 
but alas for them, no common wolf was 
heading this invasion. Old Lobo, the 
weir-wolf, knew as well as the shep- 
herds that the goats were the moral 
force of the flock, so hastily running 
over the backs of the densely packed 
sheep, he fell on these leaders, slew 
them all in a few minutes, and soon 
had the luckless sheep stampeding in 
a thousand different directions. For 
weeks afterward I was almost daily 
accosted by some anxious questioning 
shepherd, who asked, “Have you seen 
any stray OTO sheep lately?” and usu- 
ally I was compelled to make a most 
dolorous though affirmative reply ; one 
day it was, “ Yes, I came on some five or 
six carcasses by Diamond Springs; ” or 
another, it was to the effect that I had 
seen a small “bunch” running on the 
“Malpai Mesa ;” or again, “No, but Juan 
Meira saw about twenty, freshly killed, 
on the Cedra Monte two days ago.” 

Once or twice, however, I had found 
indications that everything was not 
quite right in the Currumpaw pack. 
There were signs of irregularity, I 
thought ; for instance there was clearly 
the trail of a smaller wolf running 
ahead of the leader, at times, and this 
I could not understand, until a cowboy 
made a remark which explained the 
matter. 

“T saw them to-day,” he said, “and 
the wild one that breaks away is Blan- 
co.” Then the truth dawned upon me, 
and I added, “ Now, I know that Blanco 
is a she-wolf, because were a he-wolf to 
act thus, Lobo would kill him at once.” 

From further conversation I learnt, 
also, that Blanco was one of the latest 
additions to the pack, and was, more- 
over, a young wolf, and noted more 
for her beauty than for heroic qualities. 
Several times after this, I had additional 
evidence of the truth of my surmise be- 
fore I had finally the certain proof of 
her scalp, which she forfeited as the 
price of her imprudence. 
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At length the wolf traps arrived, and 
with two men I worked a whole week 
to get them properly set out. We 
spared no labor or pains, I adopted 
every device I could think of that 
might help to insure success. The 
second day after the traps arrived, I 
rode around to inspect, and soon came 
upon Lobo’s trail running from trap 
to trap. In the dust I could read the 
whole story of his doings that night ; 
He had trotted along in the darkness, 
and although the traps were so care- 
fully concealed, he had instantly de- 
tected the first one. Stopping the 
onward march of the pack, he had 
cautiously scratched around it until 
he had disclosed the trap, the chain, 
and the log, then left them wholly ex- 
posed to view with the trap still un- 
sprung, and passing on he treated over 
a dozen traps in the same fashion, vary- 
ing his treatment of them sometimes 
by scratching stones or clods on them 
and so springing them in safety to 
hiniself. This he did on many other 
occasions, and although I varied my 
methods and redoubled my precautions, 
he was never deceived, his sagacity 
seemed never at fault, and he might 
have been pursuing his career of rapine 
to-day, but for an unfortunate alliance 
that proved his ruin and added his 
name to the lone list of heroes who, 
unassailable when alone, have fallen 
through the indiscretion of a trusted 
ally. 

In pursuance of my quest I killed a 
heifer, and, putting the choice parts 
together, I poisoned them, and close by 
set one or two rather obvious traps. 
Then taking the head, which is consid- 
ered useless offal, and quite beneath 
the notice of a wolf, I set it a little apart 
and around it placed six powerful steel 
traps properly deodorized and con- 
cealed with the utmost care. During my 
operations I kept my hands, boots, and 
implements smeared with fresh blood, 
and afterward sprinkled the ground 
with the same, as though it had flowed 
from the head ; and when the traps were 
buried in the dust I brushed the place 
over with the skin of a coyote, and with 
the foot of the same animal made a 
number of tracks over the traps. The 
head was so placed that there was a 
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narrow passage between it and some 
tussocks, and in this passage I buried 
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mile discovered that the hapless wolf 
was Blanco. Away she went, however, 


Blanco was one of the latest Additions to the Pack.—Page 623. 


two of my best traps, fastening them 
to the head itself. 

Wolves have a habit of approaching 
every carcass they get the wind of, in 
order to examine it, even when they 
have no intention of partaking of it, 
and I hoped that this habit would 
bring the Currumpaw pack within reach 
of my latest stratagem. I did not 
doubt that Lobo would detect my han- 
diwork about the meat, and prevent the 
pack approaching it, but on the head 
I did build some hopes, for it looked 
as though it had been thrown aside as 
useless. 

Next morning, I sallied forth to in- 
spect the traps, and there, oh, joy! 
were the tracks of the pack, and the 
place where the beef-head and its traps 
had been was empty. A hasty study of 
the trail showed that Lobo had kept 
the pack from approaching the meat, 
but one, a small wolf, had evidently 
walked in to examine the head as it lay 
apart and had immediately set foot in 
one of the traps. 

We set out on the trail, and within a 


at a gallop, and although encumbered by 
the beef-head which weighed over fifty 
pounds, she speedily distanced my com- 
panion who was on foot. But we over- 
took her when she reached the rocks, 
for the horns of the cow’s head became 
caught and held her fast. 

She then turned to fight, and raising 
her voice in the rallying cry of her race, 
sent a long howl rolling over the cafion. 
From far away upon the mesa came a 
deep response, the ery of Old Lobo. 
That was her last call, for now we had 
closed in on her, and all her energy and 
breath were devoted to combat. She 
was indeed the handsomest wolf I had 
ever seen, her coat was in perfect con- 
dition and nearly white. As she stood 
thus defying us, I exclaimed, ‘“‘How I 
wish I had brought my camera.” To 
this the cowboy replied, ‘‘ Why not ride 
home and get it? she is perfectly secure 
here.” And so I did, and took two pho- 
tos, which give a good idea of her fine 
form, though they make her very peace- 
ful-looking, as I had to wait till she was 
quiet before I made the exposures. 
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Then followed the inevitable tragedy, 
the idea of which I shrank from after- 
ward more than at the time. We 
each threw a lasso over the neck of the 
doomed wolf, and strained our horses 
in opposite directions until the blood 
burst from her mouth, her eyes glazed, 
her limbs stiffened and then fell limp. 
Homeward then we rode, carrying the 
dead wolf, and exulting over this, the 
first death-blow we had been able to in- 
flict on the Currumpaw pack. 

At intervals during the tragedy, and 
afterward as we rode homeward, we 
heard the roar of Lobo as he wandered 
about on the distant mesas, where he 
seemed to be searching for Blanco. He 
had never really deserted her, but know- 
ing that he could not save her, his deep- 
rooted dread of firearms had been too 
much for him when he saw us approach- 
ing. All that day we heard him wailing 
as he roamed in his quest, and I re- 
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ant howl, but a long, plaintive wail ; 
“Blanco! Blanco!” he seemed to call, 
And as night came down, I noticed that 
he was not far from the place where we 
had overtaken her. At length he seemed 
to find the trail, and when he came to 
the spot where we had killed her, his 
heart-broken wailing was piteous to 
hear. It was sadder than I could possi- 
bly have believed. He seemed to know 
exactly what had taken place, for her 
blood had stained the place of her death. 

Then he took up the trail of the 
horses and followed it to the ranch- 
house. Whether in hopes of finding 
her there, or in quest of revenge, I 
know not, but the latter was what he 
found, for he surprised our unfortunate 
watch-dog outside and tore him to 
pieces within fifty yards of the door. 
He evidently came alone on this expe- 
dition, for I found but one trail next 
morning, and he had galloped about in 


He had cautiously scratched around it until he had disclosed the Trap.—Page 623. 


marked at length to one of the boys, 
“ Now, indeed, I truly know that Blanco 
was his mate.” 

As evening fell he seemed to be com- 
ing toward the home cajion, for his voice 


sounded continually nearer. There was 
an unmistakable note of sorrow in it 
now. It was no longer the loud, defi- 


a reckless manner that was very un- 
usual with him. I had half expected 
this, and had set a number of additional 
traps about the pasture. Afterward I 
found that he had indeed fallen into 
one of these, but such was his strength, 
he had torn himself loose and cast it 


aside. : 
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Blanco in the Trap.—Page 624. 


(From a photograph.) 


I believed that he would continue in 
the neighborhood until he found her 
body at least, so I concentrated all my 
energies on this one enterprise of catch- 
ing him ere he left the region, and while 
yet in this reckless mood. Then I real- 
ized what a mistake I had made in kill- 
ing Blanco, for by using her as a decoy 
I might have secured him the next 
night. 

I gathered in all the traps I could 
command, one hundred and _ thirty 
strong steel wolf-traps, and set them 
in fours in every trail that led into the 
canon, each trap was separately fastened 
to a log, and each log was separately 
buried. In burying them, I carefully 
removed the sod and every particle of 
earth that was lifted we put in blankets, 
so that after the sod was replaced and 
all was finished the eye could detect no 
trace of human handiwork. When the 
traps were concealed I trailed the body 
of poor Blanco over each place, and 
made of it a drag that circled all about 
the ranch, and finally I took off one of 
her paws and made with it a line of 
tracks over each trap. Every precau- 
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tion and device known to me I put in 
execution, and retired at a late hour to 
await the result. 

Once during the night I thought I 
heard Old Lobo, but was not sure of it. 
Next day I rode around, but darkness 
came on before I completed the circuit 
of the north canon, and I had nothing 
to report. At supper one of the cow- 
boys said, “ There was a great disturb- 
ance among the cattle in the north 
canon this morning, maybe there is 
something in the traps there.” It was 
afternoon of the next day before I got 
to the place referred to, and as I drew 
near a great grizzly form arose from 
the ground, vainly endeavoring to es- 
cape, and there revealed before me 
stood Lobo, King of the Currumpaw, 
firmly held in the traps. Poor old hero, 
he had never ceased to search for his 
darling, and when he found the trail 
her body had made he followed it reck- 
lessly, and so fell into the snare pre- 
pared for him. There he lay in the 
iron grasp of all four traps, perfectly 
helpless, and all around him _ were 
numerous tracks showing how the eat- 











Lobo, King of the Currumpaw, firmly held in the Traps.—Page 626. 


(From a photograph.) 


tle had gathered about him to insult 
the fallen despot, without daring to ap- 
proach within his reach. For two days 
and two nights he had lain there, and 
now was worn out with struggling. Yet, 
when I went near him, he rose up with 
bristling mane and raised his voice, and 
for the last time made the cafion re- 
verberate with his deep bass roar, the 
muster call of his band. But there was 
none to answer him, and, left alone in his 
extremity, he whirled about with all his 
strength and made a desperate effort to 
get at me. All in vain, each trap was a 
dead drag of over three hundred pounds, 
and in their relentless fourfold grasp, 
with great steel jaws on every foot, and 
the heavy logs and chains all entangled 
together, he was absolutely powerless. 
How his huge ivory tusks did grind on 
those cruel chains, and when I ventured 
to touch him with my rifle-barrel he 
left grooves on it which are there to 
this day. His eyes glared green with 
hate and fury, and his jaws snapped 
with a hollow “chop,” as he vainly en- 
deavored to reach me and my trembling 
horse. But he was exhausted with 


hunger and struggling and loss of 
blood, and when at length he sank to 
the ground in momentary exhaustion, I 
played the part of the Kodak fiend and 
secured two pictures of him which are 
to-day among my greatest treasures, 

Something like compunction came 
over me, as I prepared to deal out to 
him that which so many had suffered at 
his hands. 

“Grand old outlaw, hero of a thou- 
sand lawless raids, in a few minutes you 
will be but a great load of carrion. It 
cannot be otherwise.” Then I swung 
my lasso and sent it whistling over his 
head. But not so fast, he was yet far 
from being subdued, and, before the 
supple coils had fallen on his neck he 
seized the noose and, with one fierce 
chop, cut through its hard thick strands, 
and dropped it in two pieces at his feet. 

Of course I had my rifle as a last re- 
source, but I did not wish to spoil his 
royal hide, I therefore galloped back to 
the camp and soon returned with a cow- 
boy and a fresh lasso. We threw to our 
victim a stick of wood which he seized 
in his teeth, and ere he could relinquish 
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it our lassoes whistled through the air 
and tightened on his neck. 

Yet before the light had died from his 
fierce eyes, I cried “Stay, we will not 
kill him; let us take him alive to the 
camp.” He was so completely power- 
less now that it was easy to put a stout 
stick through his mouth, behind his 
tusks, and then lash his jaws witha heavy 
cord which was also fastened to the stick. 
As soon as he felt his jaws were tied he 
made no further resistance, and uttered 
no sound, but looked calmly at us and 
seemed to say, “ Well, you have got me 
at last, do as you please with me.” 

We tied his feet securely, and then 
with our united strength were just able 
to put him on my horse ; by travelling 
slowly we reached the ranch in safety, 
and having secured him with a collar 
and a strong chain, we removed the 
cords. Then for the first time I could 
examine him closely, and at once proved 
how unreliable is vulgar report when a 
living hero or tyrant is concerned. He 


had not a collar of gold about his neck, 
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nor was there on his shoulders an in- 
verted cross to denote that he had 
leagued himself with Satan. But I did 
find on one haunch a great broad scar, 
that tradition says was the fang-mark 
of Juno, the leader of Tannerey’s wolf- 
hounds—a mark which she gave him the 
moment before he stretched her lifeless 
on the sand of the cajion. 

A lion shorn of his strength, an eagle 
robbed of his freedom, or a dove bereft 
of his mate, all die, it is said, of a bro- 
ken heart; and who will say that this 
grim bandit could bear the three-fold 
brunt, heart-whole. This only I know, 
that when the morning dawned, he was 
lying there in a position of calm repose, 
but his spirit was gone—the old King- 
wolf was dead. 

I took the chain from his neck, a cow- 
boy helped me to carry him to the shed 
where lay the remains of Blanco, still 
unskinned, and as we laid him beside 
her, the cattle-man exclaimed: ‘“ There, 
you would come to her, now you are to- 
gether again.” 





THE THIRD RELIEF 
By George I. Putnam 


AXCKOROM the way we four 
ge" companies held to our 
< route for five days, 
one would have 

4 thought we were cut- 
ting off an enemy, or 

oy keeping from being 

cut off ourselves. For 

e had been out of gar- 

rison no farther than to the target butts ; 
had no duty more severe than a guard 
tour or a fatigue detail, when there came 
the order “ Change Station!” and, asin 


the game of puss-in-the-corner, we made _ 


a dive for a new post, knowing some 
other command would\run behind our 
backs to get our old one; and we 
drove a foot-furrow through the prairie 
dust due north a hundred and twenty- 
five miles, only stopping to eat and 
sleep. We marched in full kit by 
the Colonel’s order. But Lieutenant 
Maclehose, who had command of our 
company (our Captain couldn’t have 
marched a mile to draw his pay, and 
had been appointed field officer, and 
rode a broncho), shut one eye toward 
the First Sergeant, and said: “ Ser- 
geant, the mules are stronger than the 
men, and the wagons are not heavy 
loaded.” And after that our blanket 
bags were flat and flabby. Did the 
Colonel notice it? If he did, he said 
nothing. We men in the ranks had a 
theory that Lieutenant Maclehose was 
a bad man to call down. 

The Colonel set the pace on his long- 
legged roan. So long as we marched 
fifty minutes and rested ten, it went very 
well ; but the second day, when we were 
getting stiff, he began making it sixty 
and rest ten; and that extra time was 
more wearying than all the rest, for the 
soles of our feet knew to a second when 
the bugler should have sounded the 
halt. Corcoran, my bunky, shook his 
head, unable to say what he thought ; 
and every man in my view went with a 
cranky step, except Wyliff. We all dis- 
liked Wyliff as being the weakest, most 
uncertain man we had; yet now he 
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pegged along as though he liked it and 
would have been glad to go faster. 

The captains, old fellows out of the 
civil war, gave it up, and rode in the 
ambulance. The lieutenants stuck to 
the column like men who knew their 
business. And we had to make the 
best of it we could, for there was no 
room left in the ambulance. So when 
our hands swelled, and our shoulders 
chafed, and our knees stiffened, and our 
heels blistered, all we could do was to 
think back over the miles we’d come, 
and be glad we hadn’t them to do over 
again. And all the time we went on, 
and on, and on. 

Months after, we found out why we 
had been so rushed. The Colonel had 
not had an active command in a long 
time, and he wanted to impress the de- 
partment with his efficiency. Scott ! 
If there had been an inspection when 
we got to Redtown on the fifth day, 
half the command would have gone on 
sick report. 

We swung down the red hill that 
leads into Redtown on a Sunday after- 
noon, with faces as red as the soil that 
stained us to the knees ; and we went 
into camp on a grassy flat, round two 
sides of which the creek ran. All Red- 
town turned out to see us, as though 
spectacles were rare —and there they 
were on a railroad! But we were 
right out of the wilderness, and the 
only thing in order was our rifles. 
Some found friends in camp ; Lieuten- 
ant Maclehose was claimed by a couple 
who took him off to their house in the 
town ; but nearly all came out of curi- 
osity to look at us from across the 
creek, and then to walk through the 
camp, and to watch us mount guard. 
A rusty ceremony it was; we limped 
through it’ like an invalid corps, and 
the band could hardly put lips to a 
mouthpiece. Captain Roth went on as 
officer of the day; and there was no 
officer of the guard—just a sergeant. 
And I was a member of the third relief, 
with as many aches as my bones would 
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hold, and a belt of clean cartridges 
around my waist to bind them together. 

When I went on post for my first 
tour, it was between eleven and twelve, 
and as black as the bore of a rifle—just 
as though the sky was a big soft black 
hat which some great hand pressed 
down overus. It oppressed me, I felt 
as though I would be bringing up 
avainst it the next step. But after 
I'd relieved my man and got the limits 
of my post, I went easily by sound. 


There was the creek on my left as I” 


walked up, rattling along and keeping 
me from straying off into the foothills ; 
and on the right were the tents of my 
own company, with a dropping fire of 
snores coming from them. That was 
a comfortable, companionable sound, 
with the unseen water running so cold 
on one side, and the dark heavens 
bearing down from above; and I tried 
to believe I knew the men by their 
snores, to work up some sort of a joke 
on them. I had to do something of 
that sort to fight off the drowsiness ; 
for what with my blisters and my ach- 
ing bones, I was that weary if ’'d stood 
still a minute I'd have fallen asleep, 
bolt upright. 

I might have been on post ten min- 
utes or ten times that — time for- 
gets you when you're dead tired and 
are under a hat—when I heard a voice 
murmuring out there over the creek. 
I couldn’t ‘see a thing, not even the 
water; but the sound of a man’s voice 
came over to me. Of course it was 
thieves sneaking after camp-endings ; 
and I was just going to shout a chal- 
lenge, when I got the replying voice— 
a woman’s. And at that I held my 
breath. For it was a soft, full, sweet 
voice of a woman—such as a man may 
hear once in the darkness and then go 
round the world to find the owner of 
to tell her he loves her. Oh, no; that 
sort of thing isn’t for a rough soldier, 
with no knowledge or memory of a 
woman, to do; he isn’t fit; but I can 
imagine any other man doing it, and 
being well repaid—if he found her. A 
good voice, with a mellowness and a 
meltingness, like the notes some of the 
bandsmen get out of the alto horns. I 
didn’t challenge. I thought the thief 
—if he was a thief—wouldn’t steal any- 


thing more than a kiss, which would 
be no loss to the Government ; and I 
wasn't willing to interrupt him, be he 
soldier or civilian. There’s just one 
time when every man is bound to give 
every other man a fair show; and that’s 
when it’s a question of a woman’s love. 
The boys don’t all hold to that, not 
even in my own company. Perhaps 
that’s whyI never. . . . They joke 
of cutting each other out, and why 
NGL a Ga 

And then something caught my 
other ear; the clanki-clatter of a sword. 
Somebody was coming down on the 
run, Then a sudden stop and a 
“Umrrph!” that told me he. had run 
into a tent guy. By the voice I knew 
the officer of the day ; and on he came 
again. I cut loose the challenge, 
“ Who comes there?” and he panted 
back, “Never mind, sentinel.” Then 
he banged away with his scabbard at a 
tent-pole, and my captain, who was 
asleep in there, woke up in a rage, and 
cried out, “ Who the devil is it ?” 

“Roth. Wake up.” 

“ Well, what the 

“One of your men’s shot up town.” 

“Who?” 

“ Wyliff.” 

*“T told him he couldn’t go!” 

“Well, are you going to get up?” 
said the officer of the’day. 

“No!” roared the old man. “I’m 
glad he’s shot! He had no business 
up there! Hope he’s killed!” And 
he was going on with a string of abuse 
against Wyliff, and gradually including 
his whole company and the army as he 
became broader awake. But the offi- 
cer of the day muttered, “Well, I’m 
damned!” and turned away. Roth was 
the finest captain I ever saw. I'd have 
been glad to be in his company. I’m 
told he gives his men four dinners a 
year out of his own pocket — New 
Year's, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, 
and Christmas ; and they’re great feeds. 

Just about the time Captain Roth 
said “ Wyliff,” or as much later as it 
would take a man to run a dozen steps, 
there was a splash in the creek over 
against me ; and I saw some dark out- 
line floundering in the sharp current, 
trying to cross. I lay down over the 
brink and held out my rifle. “Get 
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hold!” I said, “and Ill challenge you 
after you're ashore.” For I had no 
knowledge how deep the water was. 

He got hold by the stock, and clam- 
bered up ; and it was Lieutenant Macle- 
hose. 

“ You recognize me ; no use challeng- 
ing,” he said, quietly; and “Captain 
Roth!” he called. The officer of the 
day stopped and answered, and Lieu- 
tenant Maclehose ran after him. I 
heard my twisty old captain turning 
over on his creaky camp-bed, and mut- 
tering ; and I took my beat again, wide 
awake; for the Lieutenant’s cold bath 
had been as effective on me as though 
I had taken it myself; and I marched 
up and: down, considering that now I 
knew two good officers— men who 
thought sooner of the private than of 
themselves ; and I wished that sort of 
thing would happen oftener. You un- 
derstand, now—not because I’m a pri- 
vate and hope to stay one that I want 
petting and pampering; the worst 
thing about the army now is its mess 
of book-rules for the protection of the 
men. No. Im single and a soldier, 
and hard knocks is the lot I’ve chosen. 
But thoughtful officers, now—I want 
them because, beneath the uniform, 
we're all built to the same scale ; be- 
cause it wasn’t God who put a sword 
on them, and a bayonet on me; and 
because, as I’m a man like them what- 
ever else I mayn’t be, they ought to ad- 
mit it as freely asI do. I knew Cap- 
tain Roth was the right kind—as strict 
as the Book of Regulations; but he 
knew where to draw the line, and he 
drew it. And Lieutenant Maclehose 
showed his interest in the most worth- 
less private of his command when he 
jumped into the creek in the darkness, 
and made his way across to get in 
touch with the case. I thought more 
of him then than I ever had before; 
and I’ve never thought less of him 
since. You once get one of these offi- 
cers on his true rating, and you'll find 
him right there, ever after. 

As soon as I saw Lieutenant Macle- 
hose, I knew there had been no philan- 
dering across the creek. The sword 
doesn’t do that kind of thing ; the bay- 
onet may, because it has to take what- 
ever chance offers. And I understood 
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that it was his friends who had taken 
him up town, and had walked back to 
camp with him because it was dark 
and he was unacquainted with the 
road. It was still over there now, only 
for a fitful murmuring that might have 
been the creek, or the rising breeze in 
the mesquite ; and I concluded that the 
good-nights were over, and they had 
gone home. 

Then Captain Roth came on my post 
with Lieutenant Maclehose and a pat- 
rol of the guard ; and after I had chal- 
lenged and advanced them, I had to 
tell them there wasn’t a good crossing, 
though I thought the Lieutenant might 
have saved me the trouble. But he 
had stepped to the creek side, and 
called out, clear : 

“Madam!” 

* Yes, sir,” said that good voice from 
the other side, directly. The night 
noises hushed to hear. her tone. And 
then the gloom seemed to lighten a lit- 
tle, and I saw her standing opposite, 
dim and slender and tall, as somehow 
suited the voice. 

“Remain easy, please ; we will be 
with you in a moment,” said the Lieu- 
tenant. Then they all tramped off my 
post round to the other side where the 
crossing was. My bunky, Corcoran, 
was one of the patrol ; and as he passed 
he stuck his elbow out at me and 
grunted, to let me know he thought it 
a queer proceeding. Presently I heard 
them moving up opposite me; there 
was a short halt, some murmured 
words, and then they went off toward 
the town. 

My post was quiet after that, but I 
had sufficient entertainment in what 
had been. So Lieutenant Maclehose 
had been walking over there in the 
dark with that sweet - voiced woman 
alone, and there had been philandering. 
Well, the voice was his excuse, to me; 
and there would have been no need of 
an excuse at all if he had not taken so 
lively an interest in that poor stick of a 
Wyliff; and he would have been safe. 
I never would have mentioned the 
matter in barracks, had it rested with 
me. But he had even taken Captain 
Roth —a married man with a family 
—over there, to say nothing of the ~ 
patrol. It was like Lieutenant Macle- 
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hose, as we understood him, to do a 
thing if he pleased and d— the con- 
sequences ; but this was d—ing them 
with a vengeance. And they had gone 
off together, with the woman for pilot, 
to town. For I understood well enough 


that the patrol was out to pick up poor — 


Wyliff. And he was a poor stick, sure- 
ly ; never went to town on pass with- 
out getting his eyes blackened ; peace- 
able when sober, but a fighting drunk- 
ard ; a nice-looking young fellow, too, 
clean and trim and well set up. If it 
had not been for his lip and eye, he 
would have been a man to trust. But 
his lip trembled when‘it shouldn’t ; and 
it seemed as though the natural color 
had been bloodshot out of his eyes. It 
was the liquor that did that. He was 
weak asa man. By his military figure 
and bearing one would have thought 
him aman of family, which I am told 
is something an officer is proud to be; 
and then his shaky lip and red eye 
gave that the lie; and one didn’t know 
where to place him. That, I suppose, 
is a reason why we disliked him. He 
was pliable enough. You could drag 
him after you anywhere, but you 
. couldn’t follow him and expect to gain 
your point. He was soft metal. 

So, what with wonder over Lieutenant 
Maclehose’s queer conduct, and the nat- 
ure of the row up town, and indigna- 
tion at the frontier beast who would 
shoot a man for being a soldier, and 
guessing if he was dead, and if Wyliff 
did for the brute before he died, and 
betting he didn’t, the time flew. The 
patrol came back and was challenged 
in. And then Corcoran came down to 
relieve me, and told me the town end 
of the affair. 

They marched off to town, he said, and 
it was a procession to surprise : the pat- 
rol in military order with the Lieutenant 
and the lady asarear rank. As they 
went Lieutenant Maclehose and the lady 
were explaining to Captain Roth how it 
happened : that Wyliff had telegraphed 
her he would be there about that date, 
and she had taken train at once; then 
she had missed him at the depot (while 
he was busy getting shot), and when she 
was feeling utterly lost in the strange 
town, had seen a man in uniform, who 
was Lieutenant Maclehose. He was 
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just returning to camp; and when she 
told him her story, he would have sent 
Wyliff to her at the hotel; but she was 
so anxious to see him that she preferred 
to walk with Lieutenant Maclehose to 
camp. 

“What!” said I ; ‘any woman so anx- 
ious to see that whelp?” 

“So she said,” Cork replied. And 
near camp they heard the officer of the 
day saying Wyliff was shot; and when 
they mentioned that she began to sob 
and sob, so they both assured her the 
chances were against its being anything 
serious. Then she forced herself calm, 


and they went on to the corner of the 
square, on the far side of which is the 
depot, with the hotel opposite. ,A light- 
ed lamp was at the corner, and direct- 
ly beneath it they met him carrying a 
handkerchief at his neck. 

Captain Roth sang 


“Patrol, halt !” 
out. And: 

“Oh, Henry!” exclaimed the lady, 
hurrying front. 

Wyliff stood still facing the patrol, 
and his lips quivered into a weak smile. 
“Well, mother,” he said. 

“Mother!” I repeated. 

“Right,” said Cork. “She had gray 
hair.” 

“Go on.” 

“Nothing. Well, they kissed.” 

“They did!” 

“She did, anyway, her arms around 
his shoulders.” 

« And what then?” 

“Oh, Lieutenant Maclehose gave Wy- 
liff leave till 8 a.m. to-morrow, to report 
to him then at the depot. And we came 
back to camp.” 

“But how about the shooting?” 

“That was nothing to speak of ; any- 
way, I noticed Wyliff didn’t speak of it. 
Saloon row, of course. It was only a 
scratch, and he’d dried it with his hand- 
kerchief.” 

I had to stand and think for a minute 
about what seemed to me the strangest 
part of the whole thing. 

“But tell me, Cork, how is it any wom- 
an would come way from wherever it 
may be to see him a few hours?” 

“Why, she’s his mother, I tell you,” 
said Cork. 

“Well, he don’t seem to think so 
mighty much of her.” 
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“It ain’t to be expected. Those fel- 
lows never do,” Cork replied. 
“ But he’s such a weak, runty sort of 


“She'll love him all the more for it. 
Hell be dearer than any child good 
dreams ever brought her.” 

“Well, it’s too much for me,” said Y. 
“A fellow’s girl will throw him, and his 
wife will leave him. And here comes a 
gray old woman with a voice just to 
look at and talk to a poor devil 

‘Mother, mother, mother,” said Cork, 
sticking his face into mine. “That's 
the way with them when they're any 
good. The only woman that everstands 
by you through good and bad is your 
mother; and you can go back on her 
as much as you will, but she'll never 
falter; and if you so much as whisper 
‘mother’ with your dying breath, she 
is satisfied with it all and smiles as 
she closes your eyes. She'll believe in 
you and put up a prayer for you. And 
that old lady up there was all of a trem- 
ble with happiness at seeing that worth- 
less devil again, and if she hadn’t hung 
round his neck she’d have fallen to the 
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ground. It’s because she’s his mother ; 
never another woman will care for him 
so. I’m ashamed of your ignorance and 
lack of feeling. It’s his mother, his 
mother. Man alive, where’s your own?” 

“Here!” said I, swallowing some- 


. thing at the same minute, and holding 


up myrifle. “Here! I’m ason of a gun, 
and the army’s a whole family to me.” 

Then Cork began to laugh, and said, 
“Go, turnin.” And going off through 
the darkness, I felt suddenly lonesome. 
I was empty, and it was emptiness 
through which I moved. What was it 
I'd missed? Something I could never 
describe, never name, because I’d never 
had it ; but Wyliff had it—Wyliff, who 
could take that hour of all others to tum- 
ble ina row! . . .Wyliff, who cared no 
more for it than that! What good did 
it do him? And what good wouldn’t it 
have done me? Oh, I was jealous of 
Wyliff—the man I had spent my leisure 
in hating. IfI could only have killed 
him and taken it from him!. . 

But I was dead tired when I got to 
my blankets, and I rolled myself in and 
slept like a log till reveille. 


‘EN 




















THE CONQUEROR 
By Bessie Chandler 


To his dead heart alone I will surrender ; 

He, whom death conquered, now has conquered me. 
I held my fortress like a brave defender— 

Now it stands open for the world to see. 


There was a castle once, in ancient story, 
Besieged by one so noble in his fame, 

That when he died the people thought it glory 
To yield him what no living knight could claim. 


So, as he lay, in dented armor sleeping— 
A hero, after wearing strife at ease— 

They gathered near, and gave into his keeping, 
Safe in his mailéd hand, their castle keys. 


So do I yield to-day to you, my lover— 

Who died before my hard heart’s frowning wall, 
And never knew its harshness did but cover 

Only a longing to surrender all. 


Here are the keys, the last reserve is broken— 
What does it matter now since all is past? 
Let all men hear, and know that by this token 
I loved you only, loved you first and last. 


JOHN MARCH, 
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By George W. Cable 
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THE ENEMY IN THE REAR 


[EW week c : 
NEW week came in 


with animating 
spring weather. On 
Monday Fannie sat 
up, and on Tuesday, 
when John called, 
her own smile sur- 
prised him at the 
door, while Jo- 
hanna’s reflected it in the background. 

He felt himself taken at a disadvan- 
tage. His unready replies to her lively 
promptings turned aimlessly here and 
there ; his thoughts could neither lead 
nor follow them. The wine of her pretty 


dissembling went to his head ; while 
the signs of chastening in her fair face 
joined strangely with her sprightliness 
to make an obscure pathetic harmony 
that moved his heartstrings in a way in 
which he had felt youthfully sure they 
were never to be moved again. His 
late anger against Ravenel came back, 
and with it, to his surprise, the old ten- 
derness for her, warmed by the new 
anger and without the bitterness of its 
old chagrin. He found himself remind- 
ed of his letters to Johanna’s distant 
mistress, but instantly decided that the 
two matters had nothing to do with 
each other, and gave himself rich com- 
fort in this visible and only half spe- 
cious fulfilment of his youth’s long 
dream. The daily protection and care 
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of this girl, her welcome, winsome gay- 
eties, and thanks, were his, his! with no 
one near to claim a division of shares 
and only honor to keep account with. 
His words were stumbling under these 
unconfessed distractions when she star- 
tled him by saying, 

“Tve telegraphed Jeff-Jack that I 
can travel.” 

His response was half -resentful. 
‘Did the doctor say you might ?” 

She gave her tone a shade of mimicry. 
“Yes, sir, the doctor said I might.” 
But she changed it to add, ‘‘ You'll soon 
be free, John; it’s a matter of only 
two or three hours.” Her playfulness 
faded into a smile of gratefulest affec- 
tion. Johanna, who was passing into 
the next room, could not see it, but 
she easily guessed it by the slight dis- 
concertion which showed through the 
smile he gave back. 

He dropped his eyes pensively. 
be free isn’t everything.” 

“Tt is for you just now, John, mighty 
nearly. You've got a great work before 
you, and———-~” 

“Oh, yes, so I’ve heard.” He laughed 
apologetically and rose to go. 

“You don’t need to be reminded as 
badly as you used to,” said Fannie, re- 
taining his hand and looking into his 
face with open admiration. “ You'll 
start East to-day, won’t you?” 

“That depends.” 

“ Now, John, it doesn’t do any such 
thing. It mustn’t!” 

“Tl let you know later,” said. John, 
freeing his grasp. The pressure of her 
little hand had got into his pulse. He 
hurried away. 

“She’s right,” he pondered, as he 
walked down the populous street, beset 
by a vague discomfort, “it mustn’t de- 
pend. Besides, she’s pretty sure not 
to stay here. It wouldn't be Jeff-Jack’s 
way to come back ; he'll wire to her to 
come to him, at once. Reckon I'll decide 
now to go on that Washington express 
this evening. I can’t afford to let my 
movements depend on F-Fannie’s — 
hem! Heaven knows I've taxed the com- 
pany’s patience enough already.” 

He told the regretful clerks at his 
hotel that this was his farewell day with 
them, and tried to feel that he had thus 
burned the last bridge between himself 
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and indiscretion. He only succeeded in 
feeling as you and I—and Garnet—used . 
to feel when we had told our purpose to 
others and fibbed to ourselves about the 
motive. But Garnet had got far be- 
yond that, understand. 

So Vice-President March went to the 
day’s activities, paying parting calls 
from one private office to another in 
the interest of Widewood’s industrial 
colonization. He bought his railroad 
ticket—returnable in case any unfore- 
seen——— 

“Oh, that’s all right, President March : 
yes, sir; good-day, sir.” 

At his hotel shortly after noon he 
found a note. He guessed at its con- 
tents. 

“She takes the same train I do.” He 
forced himself to frown at the amusing 
yet agreeable accident. But his guess 
was faulty. The note read : 

“T return immediately to Suez, where 
Jeff-Jack will arrive by the end of the 
week.” 

And thereupon John had another 
feeling known to us all—the dull shame 
with which we find that fate has de- 
frauded us for our own good. How- 
ever, he hurried to Fannie and put 
himself into her service with a gay 
imperiousness delightful to both and ap- 
parently amusing to the busy Johanna. 
By and by the music-teacher helped 
also, making Fannie keep her rocking- 
chair, and, as Mr. March came and 
went, dropped little melodious, regret- 
ful things to him privately, about his 
own departure. Once she said that 
nothing gave her so much happiness as 
answering pleasant letters; but John 
only wondered why women so often 
talk obviously without any aim what- 
ever ! 

“Well,” at length he said to Fannie, 
“Til go now and get myself off. Your 
train starts from the same station mine 
does ; I'll say good-by there.” 

He packed his valise and hand-bag, 
and had given them to the porter when 
he was given a letter. 

“My George!” was his dismayed 
whisper to himself, “a duellist couldn’t 
be prompter.” He walked to the door, 
gazing at the superscription. “It feels 
like my letter sent back. Ah, well? 
that’s just what it ought to be. Con- 
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found the women, all; I wonder how it 
feels for a man just to mind his own 
business and let them”—he rent the 
envelope—“ mind—theirs ! ” 

He read the letter as he rode to the 
station. It wasn’t very long, and it did 
seem to him a bit too formal ; and yet 
it was so gravely sweet that he had 
to smooth the happiness off his face 
repeatedly, and finally stole a private 
laugh behind the hand that twisted his 
small mustache, as he fondly sighed. 

“Doggone your considerate little 
soul, you're just a hundred ton nicer 
and better than your father or anybody 
else is ever going to deserve!” But he 
read on : 

“For you remember, do you not? 
that I was free to speak of yours and 
papa’s ambition and plans for Wide- 
wood? And so I enclose a page or two 
of a letter just received from our Jo- 
hanna at home, because it states things 
about Colonel Proudfit’s new construc- 
tion company which Cornelius seems to 
have told your mother’s black girl, Jane. 
They may be pure inventions ; but if so, 
they must be his, not hers, although I 
should never have thought he would be 
so reckless as to tell such things to such 
a person——” Ete, 

John unfolded the fragments of Jo- 
hanna’s letter with a condescending 
smile which began to fade before he had 
read five lines. A chill ran down his 
back, and then an angry flush mounted 
to his brow. 

There is a kind of man—Mr. Leggett 
was one, Samson was another—who 
will tell his own most valuable or dan- 
gerous secrets to any woman on whose 
conquest he is bent, if she only knows 
how to bid for them. And there are 
“ Delijahs ” who will break any confi- 
dence and risk any fortune, nay, their 
own lives, to show a rival she has been 
eclipsed. There are also women, even 
girls, who are of such pure eyes they 
cannot discern obliquity, anywhere. 
And there are others just as pure—the 
lily’s own heart, isn’t purer—who, nev- 
ertheless—but why waste time or type. 
In short, Johanna first, and then Bar- 
bara, had seen how easily Daphne Jane’s 
tittle-tattle might be serious news to 
John March. Which it certainly was if 
the dark cloud on his face was a true sign. 
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He found Fannie on her train and 
well cared for by Johanna and the music- 
teacher. In the silence which promptly 
followed his greeting these two moved 
aside and Fannie murmured eagerly. 

“What on earth’s the matter ?—Yes, 
there is, John; something’s wrong ; 
what is it? I saw you slip a letter into 
your pocket at the door. What does it 
mean ?” 

“ Why, Fannie—it means I’ve got to 
go straight back to Suez.” 

She made a rapturous gesture. “ And 
you're going on this train?” she whis- 
pered. 

"aa. 

“Now, why not? John, you’re fool- 
ish !—or else you think I am. You 
mustn’t! You must go on this train. 
John, I—I want you to?” She smiled 
up at his troubled gaze. 

“ Johanna,” he said, and beckoned 
the maid a step aside. “Miss Barb has 
sent me that part of your letter to her 
that tells about the construction com: 
pany.” 

“Yaas, seh,” murmured Johanna. 
Her heart throbbed. 

“You say, there, that Cornelius says 
its officers are mere tools in the power 
of men who have put them there ; that 
Gamble’s behind Crickwater, Bulger’s 
behind Mattox, and he, Leggett, is be- 
hind Pettigrew—yes—don’t interrupt, 
there isn’t time—and that Colonel 
Proudfit got the money to buy stock 
enough to elect himself president, by 
persuading his wife to mortgage every- 
thing she has got. Yes; but you don’t 
tell who Cornelius says is behind Col- 
onel Proudfit. Didn’t he say ?” 

“Please, seh, Mr. March, e ia 

“ That’s all, Johanna, I’m much ob- 
liged to you. It may be, you know, 
that there isn’t a word of truth in the 
whole thing; but in any case you'll 
never—No, that’s right.” He turned to 
Fannie. ‘I must change my ticket and 
check ; I'm going with you.” 


LXXI 
WARM HEARTS, HOT WORDS, COOL FRIENDS 


Asovut that same hour the next day 
John stepped off the train at Suez and 
turned to let Fannie down ; but a pair 
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of uplifted arms came between the two, 
and Launcelot Halliday, with the back 
of his velvet coat close to the young 
man’s face, said, “Til take care of my 
daughter, John ; you can look after any 
business of your own that may need 
you.” 

“Why, Pop!” exclaimed Fannie in 
long-drawn deprecation as she reached 
the ground. The color flushed up to 
her brows. John gazed at him in 
haughty silence. 

“Come on, Johanna,” said the old 
General, heartily. “ Good-by, John. 
When can I see you in your office ?” 

“Whenever I'm there and not too 
busy!” replied March as he strode 
away. 

* We'll go to the old house for to- 
night, Johanna,” said Fannie, and did 
not speak again until she began to draw 
off her gloves in her father’s parlor. 
Her face was white, her dark eyes wide ; 
but her voice was slow and kind. 

“Yes, Johanna, go along to my room. 
Tll be there directly.” She shut the 


door and folded her gloves, smiling like 
a swordsman rolling up his sleeves. 
“Pop, I’ve owed you a-many an ex- 


planation that I’ve never paid. You nev- 
er owed me one in your life till now; 
but ”—her eyes flashed—“ you owe it 
this time to the roots of your hair.” 

“Fan, that’s a mighty poor begin- 
ning for the explanation I expect from 
you.” 

His tone was one of forbearance, but 
before he could finish she was as red as 
a flower. “I belong to my husband! 
When I've anything to explain [ll ex- 
plain to him.” 

* Fannie Halliday——” 

“ Ravenel, if you please, sir.” 

He smiled severely. ‘“ Have a chair, 
Mrs. Ravenel. Fan, you’re married to a 
man who never asks an explanation.” 

The two gazed upon each other in 
silence. His accustomed belief in her 
and her ardent love for him were al- 
ready stealing back into their hearts. 
Nevertheless 

“O, sir!” she exclaimed, “tell me 
something I don’t know! Yes! But 
I'm married to a man who waits for 
things to explain themselves.” 

. “Or till they’re past all explanation, 
an.” 
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“Yes, sir; yes! But more! Tm 
married to a man who knows that noth- 
ing can explain conduct but conduct. 
That’s the kind of explanation you still 
owe me, Pop, till you pay it to John 
March.” 

“Well, then,” he replied with new 
warmth, “Till owe it a long time. If he 
ever again shows his carelessness of 
conventional sf 

Fannie laid a pale hand on her father’s 
arm. “It wasn’t his. He showed care- 
fulness enough ; I overruled it. It was 
his duty to come, Pop; and I had let 
him neglect duty for me long enough.” 

The General started. ‘ Why, Fan.” 
But when he looked into her sad eyes 
his soul melted. She smiled with her 
face close to his. 

“Pop, you never meddled in my af- 
fairs before. Don’t you reckon I'll man- 
age this one all right?” 

“Why, yes, Fan. I was only anxious 
about you, because——” 

“Never mind your becauses, dear. 
Just say youll make it all right with 
John.” 

“ Go to bed, Fannie ; go to bed ; John 
and I will take care of ourselves.” 

When the General reached his office 
the next day the forenoon was well ad- 
vanced. He was still there when at 
midday John March entered. 

“John, howdy. Have a chair.” 

“Thank you, sir.” But the young 
man continued to stand. 

“Oh, take a seat John, you can get up 
again if what I say doesn’t suit you.” 

The speaker came from his desk, took 
a chair, and pushed another to his vis- 
itor. 

“John I had a short talk with Fannie 
last night, and a long one again this 
morning. If my manner to you last 
evening impugned your motives, I owe 
you an apology.” 

“That's all I want to hear, General,” 
said John, accepting the old soldier's - 
hand. 

“Yes, my boy; but it’s not all I want 
to say. Fannie tells me you've been tak- 
ing some business risks, so to speak, for 
her sake.” John scowled. ‘ NowJohn, 
when she asked you to come home on 
her train she knew that was to her a so- 
cial risk, and she took it for your sake, 
in return. Not improper? I don’t say 
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it was. It was worse than improper, 
John ; it wasromantic! The gay half of 
Suez will never forget it, and the grim 
half will never forgive it! Oh, it was 
quite proper and praiseworthy if Pussie 
and Susie would just not misconstrue 
it, as they certainly will. Only a few 
months ago, you know, you were mak- 
ing it almost public that you would 
still maintain your highly poetical line 
of conduct and sentiment toward Fan 
after she should be married.” 

“General Halliday, I——” 

“Let me finish, John; we didn’t run 
you out of town, did we?” 

March smiled a strong sarcasm and 
shook his head. The General went on. 

“No, sir, we took you good-natured- 
ly and trusted to your sober second 
thought. Well, Fan’s scarcely ten days 
married, Jeff-Jack’s a thousand miles 
away, and here you come full of good 
intentions, hell’s pavement you know— 
O John, the more I think of it the more 
ama-azed I am at all three of you. I 
don’t blame Jeff-Jack for leaving Fan as 
he did——” 

“*As he did’! By George! General 
Halliday, that’s all I do blame him for!” 

“Why, do you mean— But never 
mind ; that’s probably none of my busi- 
ness ; 7 don’t see how you could ever 
think it was any of yours. Oh, now, please 
keep your seat! No, at least, I don’t 
blame him merely for leaving her ; a pol- 
itician’s a soldier ; he can’t stop to com- 
fort the sick. But he should have de- 
clined your offer to stay with her, in 
Italics, John, and sent for me!” 

“Sent for—Oh, imagine him! Be- 
sides, General Halliday, Jeff-Jack knew 
my offer was to myself; not to him at all, 
sir! But he saw another thing—about 
me—as plainly as I did ; yes, plainer !” 

“T could do that myself, John. What 
was it—this time ?” 

“He saw my sober second thought 
! ” 

“ H— I wish I had his eyes! Did he 
say so? Wha'd he say?” 

“He said what wasn’t true.” 

The old warrior smiled satirically. 
“ What was it ?” 

“? Evermind what it was! 
out.” 

“My dear fellow, so am I! John, 
honestly, I thank you for the—pardon 
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me—the unusual patience with which 
you've taken my hard words.” The 
speaker gripped his hearer’s knee. ‘“‘ And 
you really think you’ve finished your 
first great campaign of mistakes—eh ?” 

“Yes!” They rose, laughing. “Yes, 
and I’ve every reason to hope it’s my 
last.” The General proposed drinks, 
but John hadn’t time, and they only 
swapped cigars. 

“T hear you leave us again this even- 
ing,” said the General. 

““No;-they'd like me to go, but I'm-— 
I’m very tired, and anyhow 

“You're wha-at? Tired ! Why, John 
—O no, you don’t mean tired, you mean 
insa-ane! Why, sir, that’s going straight 
back on everything you’ve been saying ! 
John, we're not going to stand this.” 
The General grew red. 

“Whom do you mean by ‘we,’ Gen- 
eral?” Both men were forgetting to 
smoke. 

“Everybody, sir! everybody in Suez 
with whom you have any relations? 
Why, look at it yourself! For a week 
running you neglect your own interests 
and your company’s business to do— 
what? Just what you’d do if you were 
still under an infatuation which you've 
openly confessed for years !” 

“ But which, General Halliday, I tell 
you again ¥ 

“Telling won’t do, sir, when doing 
tells another story. Here are your di- 
rectors astonished and vexed at you for 
coming back with not a word as to why 
you've come. O, how do I know it! 
It’s the talk o’ the town! They bid 
you go back to the field of work you 
chose yourself, and you tell them— 
business men—financiers—that you're 
‘tired, and anyhow——’ By Jupiter! 
John March——” 

“General, stop! Dll manage my own 
business my own way, sir! It’s no 
choice of mine to speak so to you, Gen- 
eral Halliday, but I swear I'll not widen 
my confidences—no, nor modify my com- 
ings and goings—to provide against the 
looks of things | It’s the culpable who 
are careful, sir.’ 

‘“‘ Yes—yes—and ‘the simple pass on 
and are punished.’ I don’t ask you to 
widen your confidences to include me, 
John.” 

“ Sha’n’t widen them to include any- 
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one, under pressure, General. But it’s 
a pity when you know so much about 
these things, you don’t know more.” 

“T do, John. I know that when Jeff- 
Jack left here he left his proxy—at your 
solicitation— with John Wesley Gar- 
net!” 

“ Which, he gave me to understand, 
was just what he intended to do, any- 
how.” 

“O, gave you to understand, of 
course! But it wasn’t, John. Jeff- 
Jack’s still got too many uses for Gar- 
net, to cross him without a good ex- 
cuse. But he knows what Gamble’s in- 
fluence is, and a different request from 
you would have put his proxy in safer 
hands. He would have saved you, John, 
if you hadn’t yourself rushed in and 
spoken for Garnet.” 

“And why should you assume 
that Garnet’s holding the proxy has 
made——” 


“Oh, bah! Why, John, d’you reckon 


I don’t see that he and Bulger have 
gone over to Gamble, and are outvot- 
ing you—hauling you in hand over fist ? 
It’s written in large letters and hung 
up where all Susie can read it—ex- 


cept yourself !” 

“ Where ?” 

“In your face. And now you're 
staying here to stare at a lost game. O, 
John, for your own sake, get away! 
Clear out to-night! You can at least 
hide your helplessness. If you will, I'l 
call you back as soon as you can gain 
anything by coming. Yes, and I'll turn 
in and fight these fellows for you in the 
meantime ! ” 

“Thank you, General, but you're mis- 
taken; the game isn’t lost. The mo- 
ment Jeff-Jack and I——” 

“Ah! John, the moment’s gone! 
Ask yourself! Will Jeff-Jack ever join 
the forlorn hope of a man who won't 
dance to his fiddle? His self sacrifices 
are not that sort.” 

“And yet that’s the very sacrifice you 
think I ought to let, you make for me!” 

“ By Joe! sir, it wouldn’t be a sacri- 
fice! If it will just get you out of town 
it will suit me perfectly !” 

“Then, sir, you'll not be suited! I’m 
going to stay here and see what my en- 
emies are up to; and if they’re up to 
what I think they are, I'll break their 
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backs if I have to do it single-handed 
and alone! Good-day, sir.” 

“Good-day, John; that’s the way 
you'll have to do it, sir.” 

“ Devil take him,” added the General 
as he found himself alone, “ he’s crossed 
the bar. It’s his heart that’s safe. O, 
Fan, my poor child !” 


LXXII 


PROBLEM : IS AN UNCONFIRMED DISTRUST 
NECESSARILY A DEAD ASSET ? 


Joun went away heavy and bitter. 
Yet he remembered, this time, to take 
more care of his facial expression. He 
met Shotwell and Proudtit coming out 
of the best saloon. They stopped him, 
complimented his clothes and his legs, 
asked a question or two of genuine in- 
terest, poked him in the waistband, 
and regretted not meeting him sooner. 
Proudfit suggested, with the proper 
anathema, to go back and take a re- 
invigorator with Vice-president March. 
But the pleasant Shotwell said : 

“ You forget, Colonel, that ow a-able 
young friend belongs to Gideon’s ba- 
and, now, seh.” 

Proudfit made a vague gesture of ac- 
knowledgment. ‘And anyhow ”—his 
tongue thickened and his head wag- 
gled playfully—“ anyhow, Shot, a ladies’ 
man’s just got to keep his breath sweet, 
ain’t he ?” 

Shotwell looked as though the roll- 
ing earth had struck something. March 
paled, but he took the Captain’s cigar 
to light his own as he remarked : 

“T don’t get the meaning of that ex- 
pression as clear as I wish you'd make it, 
Colonel.” 

Shotwell pretended to burst with mer- 
riment. ‘ Why, neither does the Colo- 
nel! That was only a sort o’ glittering 
generality to hide his emba’assment— 
haw, haw, haw !” 

Proudfit smiled modestly. ‘Shot, 
you're right again! He’s right again, 
John. It was only one o’ my grittlin’ 
gen—imy grilterin’ geren—aw! Shot, 
hush yo’ fuss! you’confu-use me!” 

John was laughing before he knew it. 
‘** Gentlemen, I’ve got to get along home. 
I slept at Tom Hersey’s hotel last night, 
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and haven’t seen my mother yet. O— 
eh—Captain ¥ 

Shotwell left Proudfit and walked 
away with March. Persons rarely asked 
advice of the ever-amiable Captain ; they 
went by him to Charlie Champion, whom 
he reverenced as well as loved. And so 
he was thoroughly pleased when John 
actually let Champion pass them and 
asked him, in confidence, what he 
thought of Proudfit’s construction com- 

any. 

“ Well, of co’se, John, you know how 
fah Proudfit is f'm being an a-able man ; 
and so does he. He’s evm fool enough 
to think he can sharpen his wits with 
whiskey, which you know, March, that 
if that was so I’d myself be as sharp as 
a ra-azor. But J don’t suspicion but 
what everything’s clean and square—Oh, 
I wouldn’t swear nobody does; you 
know, yo’self, what double-ba'lled fools 
some men ah. I reckon just about 
everybody likes the arrangement, 
though ; faw whetheh one company aw 
the otheh, aw both, make money, the 
money sta-ays. Yes, of co’se, we know 
he owes it to Garnet’s influence, but I 
suspicion Garnet done as he did mo’ to 
gratify Miz Proudfit’s ambitions than 
fum any notion o’ they being big money 
in it faw anybody; you know how 
fawnd Garnet's always been of both of 
‘em, you know. Oh, no, whateveh the 
thing is, it’s square! You might know 
that by Pettigrew bein’ its seccata’y ; faw 
to eh is human—which Pettigrew ain’t.” 

John mounted a horse and started for 
Widewood. He had to stop and shake 
hands with Parson Tombs over his front 
palings, and make an honest effort to 
feel annoyed by the old man’s laugh- 
ter-laden compliments on his energy, 
enterprise, and perspicacity. At the 
Halliday cottage he saw Fannie clip- 
ping roses from the porch trellis for 
Martha Salter, who stood by. She 
waved her hand. 

“John March, I do believe you were 
going to gallop right a-past us without 
stopping!” said Fannie, as he tardily 
wheeled and rode slowly up to the low 
gate. 

He answered awkwardly, and when 
she gave him a rose, looked across at 
Miss Salter, whose gravity increased his 
discomfort. A dash up the slope be 
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yond the Academy was a partial relief 
only while it lasted, and at the top, where 
his horse dropped into a trot, he lifted 
the flower as if to toss it over the hedge 
but faltered, bent forward, and stuck 
it into the animal’s head -stall. As he 
straightened up he found himself in the 
company of a tall rider going his way, 
whom he had passed on the slope. 

“T believe you're not often overtaken, 
once you're in the saddle, Mr. March.” 

John “reckoned that was so,” and said 
that as he came up the hill he had been 
so busy thinking, that he had not recog- 
nized the quiet gray man in time to sa- 
lute him. The poverty-chastened gen- 
tleman had “seen how it was,” and began 
to speak of the great changes impending 
over Widewood and in Suez, principally 
due, he insisted, with a very agreeable 
dignity, to Mr. March’s courageous and 
untiring perseverance. 

“It’s true you couldn't have succeeded 
without some support from such cour- 
ageous and catholic spirits as Major Gar- 
net and President Gamble; but when I 
lately spoke to them they said emphati- 
cally that, in comparison with you, they 
had done nothing; and Mr. Leggett, 
who was present, confirmed them and in- 
cluded himself. He had brought them 
to me to urge me to take a few shares 
which were for the moment available. 
The holder, I believe, was the lady who 
teaches French here in the Academy, 
Mademoiselle Eglantine ; yes. Ihave no 
money to invest, however, and Mr. Leg- 
gett tells me she has changed her mind 
again and will keep the stock, which Iam 
sure is wise. The Construction Com- 
pany ? think it an excellent idea ; admir- 
able! I mustn’t detain you, Mr. March, 
though I have a request to make. Possi- 
bly you know that our more advanced 
students gather for an hour or so once a 
week in what we've named our Social 
Hall, for various forms of profitable en- 
tertainment—? Now and then we have 
the good fortune to have some man of 
mark address us informally, and if you, 
Mr. March, would do so, there’s no one 
else in this region whom our young peo- 
ple would be so pleased to hear.” 

John thanked the president of Suez 
University for the honor. If there was 
only something, anything, on which he 
was really qualified to speak—but—— 
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“Mr. March, speak on the imperative 
need of organized effort harmoniously 
combined, for the accomplishment of al- 
most all large undertakings! Or on 
the growing necessity men find to trust 
their interests in one another's hands! 
Oh! you can hardly be ata loss fora 
theme, I'm sure; but those are points 
which, it seems to me, our state of so- 
ciety here makes it especially needful to 
emphasize. Don’t you think so, Mr. 
March ?” 

Mr. March thought so ; ahem! There 
was a pause, and then they talked of the 
loveliness of the season. The tempera- 
ture, they decided, must be about seven- 
ty-seven. And what a night the last one 
had been! Mr. March had attended a 
meeting of the land company’s board, 
which did not adjourn until very late, 
but he simply had to take a long walk in 
the starlight afterward, and even when 
that was done he stayed up until an ab- 
surd hour writing a description of the 
glorious Southern night to a friend in 
New England who was still surrounded 
by frozen hills and streams. 

“‘T hardly know an easier way to de- 
light a New Englander’s fancy at this 
time of year,” said the gray president. 
“Or is your friend a Southern man ?” 

* Oh—eh—no, sir, she’s a South- 
ern girl. I—well, I had to write her 
on business, anyhow, and I just yielded 
to the impulse—wrote it, really, more 
to myself than”— Mr. March dreamed 
a moment and then spoke again. 

“It’s barely possible I shall have to 
leave town to-morrow or next day, sir; 
if I don’t I'll try to meet your wish. Well, 
sir, good-day.” He galloped on. 

John had often before left Suez and 
crossed the old battle-field benumbed 
with consternation and galied with 
doubts of himself; but he had always 
breathed in new strength among the 
Widewood hills. Notso to-day. When 
once or twice he leb.his warm horse walk 
and his thought seek rest, the approba- 
tions of Proudfit and Shotwell, Parson 
Tombs, the president of Suez University, 
and such— Oh! they only filled him 
with gaspings. He tried to think what 
man of real weight there still was with 
whose efforts he might ‘harmoniously 
combine” his own; but he knew well 
enough there was not one who had not, 
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seemingly through some error of his, 
drifted beyond his hail. 

As the turnings of the mountain road 
led him from each familiar vista to the 
next, more and more grievously bore 
down upon his spirit the sacred charge 
which he had inherited along with this 
majestic forest. His father’s presence 
and voice seemed with him again as at 
one point he halted a moment because it 
had been the father’s habit to do so, and 
gazed far down and away upon Suez and 
off in the west where Rosemont’s roof 
and grove lay in a flood of sunlight. 

“Oh, son,” he could almost hear the 
dear voice say again, as just there if had 
once said, “I do believe it’s fah betteh 
to get cheated once in a while, than to 
be afraid to trust those who’re not afraid 
to trust us. Why,son, we wouldn’t ever 
a-been father and son, at all, only for the 
sweet trustfulness of yo’ dear motheh. 
Think o’ that, son ; you an’ me neveh be- 
in’ any relation to each otheh!” 

The rider's bosom heaved. But the 
next moment he was hearkening. A dis- 
tant strain of human mirth came softly 
from farther up in the wooded hills ; one 
and no more, as if those who made it 
had descended from some swell of the 
land into one of its tangled hollows. He 
listened in vain. All he heard was that 
beloved long-lost voice saying once more 
in his lonely heart, ‘Make haste and 
grow, son.” He put in the spur. 

Down a long slope, up a sudden rise, 
over a level curve where a fox-squirrel 
leaped into the road and scampered 
along it ; up again, down into a hollow, 
across the ridge beyond—so he was go- 
ing, when voices sounded again, then 
hoofs and wheels, and flashing and dark- 
ling in the woodland’s afternoon shad- 
ows came a party of four, two under hats, 
two under bonnets, drawn by Bulger’s 
handsome trotters, in Garnet’s carry- 
all. Garnet drove. Beside him sat Mrs. 
March, luminous with satisfaction, and 
on the back seat, with Bulger, sat a small 
thin woman whose flaxen hair was flat- 
tened in quince-seed waves on her pretty 
temples, and whom John knew slightly 
as Mrs. Gamble. Bulger and the la- 
dies waved hands. Only Garnet’s smile 
showed restraint. 

In the board meeting, though surprise 
and annoyance at John’s presence and at- 
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titude were obvious, only the Major and 
he had openly struck fire. When Gam- 
ble, Garnet, and Bulger were left alone, 
Bulger, who had all along been silent, re- 
marked to Garnet : 

“T never drive with a whip. There’s 
lots of horse in a young fellow like 
March, and I never blame a horse for 
not liking what he don’t understand. I 
give him lump-sugar. If he’s vicious, 
that’s another thing; but when he’s on- 
ly nervous—Got a match, Gamble ?— 
Thanks. Now, I'll tell you what’s let’s 
do first thing to-morrow morning.” And 
this, with one or two happy modifications 
suggested by Garnet and Gamble, was 
now being done. 


LXXTI 
FAREWELL, WIDEWOOD 


Joun was lost in a conflict of strong 
emotions. Sore beset, he forced them 


all aside for the moment and yielded only 
to a grateful wonder as he looked upon 
his pretty mother with her lap full of 


spring flowers. For the first time in 
their acquaintance her shapely ear was 
not waiting to receive, nor her refined 
lips to reject, his usual rough apologies. 
Her tone of resignation was almost play- 
ful as she said that the first news of his 
return had come to her through her 
present kind companions. 

Mrs. Gamble put in that she had in- 
duced Mrs. March to join them, on their 
return from their mountain drive, by 
telling her thai her son was so full of 
his work in his, her, and their common 
interest, that she could not expect him 
to come to her. 

“And you all were bringing mother 
in to see me?” exclaimed John. 

“Certing !” said blithe Mrs. Gamble, 
while Garnet faltered a smiling dis- 
claimer, and the son wondered what 
hidden influence was making endurable 
to his mother the company of a woman 
who declared he would soon have this 
wilderness turned into a “ frewtful gard- 
ing.” But as Mrs. Gamble turned from 
him and engaged Mrs. March’s and 
Bulger’s attention, Garnet gave him a 
beckoning nod, and as he came round, 
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the Major leaned out and softly said, 
with a most amiable dignity : 

«We were really looking for you, too. 
Don’t you want, just for three or four 
hours, to forget last night’s discord and 
come along with Sister March and us ? 
We've got a pleasant surprise for her, 
and we'll enjoy it more, and so will 
she, if you take part in it.” 

“Why, Major Garnet—hm !—I can 
forget; I only can't recede, sir. 
But——” 

“ Better speak a little lower.” 

“Yes, sir. Where’s mother going with 
you, sir? I suppose she knows that, of 
course ?” 

“QO yes, she knows that. President 
Gamble and his wife have invited a few 
of us—the two Miss Kinsingtons, Ma- 
demoiselle, Brother and Sister Tombs, 
Proudfit, Sister Proudfit, Launcelot 
Halliday and Fannie——” 

“ Professor Pettigrew ?” asked John. 

“No, just a few of us—to a sort of 
literary evening. But Sister March 
doesn’t know that I’ve been asked to 
read a number of her poems ; you'll be 
expected to recite others, and the 
evening will close with the announce- 
ment that we—that is, Mrs. Gamble, 
Bulger, and I—I’m afraid you'll think 
we've taken a great liberty in your ab- 
sence, Brother March ; I——” 

«What have you been doing, Major 
Garnet ?” 

“ Why, John, we’ve outrun your in- 
tended efforts and— partly by mail, 
partly by telegraph—the news only 
came this morning—we’ve found Sister 
March a publisher.” 

“Why, Major Garnet!” whispered 
John, with girlish tenderness. Tears 
sprang to his eyes. 

“ They're a new house, just starting,” 
continued Garnet. 

“In Boston or New York?” inter- 
rupted John. 

“In Pittsburg.” _- 

“But how did they decide, Major, 
without seeing the poems ?” 

“They didn’t; Sister March loaned 
me some of her duplicates.” 

“T hope you got good terms, did you?” 

“Excellent. Thirty three and a third 
per cent. royalty after the first five thou- 
sand. Why, John, Dixie alone will want 
that many.” 
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John “reckoned so” and backed his 
horse. Mrs. Gamble ratified the Ma- 
jor’s invitation, and the horseman re- 
plied to the smiling four that he must 
go home for one or two matters, but 
would make haste to rejoin them in 
Suez. As Garnet lifted the reins Mrs. 
March settled herself anew at his side 
with a sweet glance into his face which 
disturbed her son, it seemed so fondly 
personal. But this disquietude quickly 
left him as he rode away, when he re- 
membered the Major’s daughter having 
lifted just such a look at himself, for 
whom, manifestly, she cared nothing, 
except in the most colorless way. , 


Daphne Jane, at Widewood, swinging 
on the garden-gate and cackling airily 
to a parting visitor, slipped to the 
ground and was still as Widewood’s 
master suddenly appeared, although just 
then the first really light-hearted smile 
of that day broke upon his face. It was 
the parting visitor, also mounted, whose 
presence pleased him in a way and de- 
gree so unexpected even to himself that 
he promptly abated, by a visible re- 
straint, his first show of delight. 


“Why, Johanna, you important ad- 


junct! To what are we indebted for” 
—the tone grew vacant—“ this—pleas- 
ure?” His gay look darkened to one of 
swift reflection and crushing inference. 
“Do—do you want to see me?” he 


blurted, and somewhere under her dark — 


skin Johanna blushed. 
you don’t.” 

As he dismounted—‘“ Jane,” he said, 
“you no need to come in; finish your 
confab.” Upstairs he tried to recall the 
errand that had brought him there, but 
Barbara’s maid filled all his thought. 
He saw her from a window and silently 
addressed her. 

“You're not yourself! You're your 
mistress and you know it! You're she, 
come all the way back from the land of 
snow to counsel me; and you're wel- 
come. There’s balm, at least, in a sweet 
woman’s counsel, womanly given. Balm; 
ah, me! neither she nor I have any right 
—O! what am I looking for in this 
drawer ?—No, Ill take just this word 
from her and then no more!” Down- 
stairs he paused an instant in passing 
his mother’s portrait. ‘No, dear,” he 
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said, “we'll mix nothing else with our 
one good dream—Widewood filled with 
happy homes and this one, with just 
you and me in it, the happiest of them 
all!” 

On the gate Daphne Jane still prat- 
tled, but after half a dozen false starts 
Johanna, for gentle shame’s sake, had 
to go. Her horse paced off briskly, and 
a less alert nature than Daphne Jane’s 
would have fancied her soon far on her 
way. As John came from the house 
again he saw no sign that his mother’s 
maid, slowly walking toward it with her 
eyes down, was not engaged in some 
pious self-examination, instead of listen- 
ing down the mountain road with both 
ears. But she easily guessed he was 
doing the same thing. 

“Well, Jane,” he said as he loosed his 
bridle from the fence, “been writing 
something for Johanna ?” and when she 
said, “ Yass, seh,” he knew the bashful 
lie was part of her complicity in a mat- 
ter she did not understand, but only 
hoped it was some rascality. A secret 
delight filled her bosom as he mounted 
and walked his horse out of sight. She 
stopped with lifted head like a listening 
doe and let her joy tell itself in a smil- 
ing whisper : 

“Trott’n’!” She hearkened again ; the 
smile widened ; the voice rose: “Gal- 
lopin’!” Her eyes dilated merrily and 
she cried aloud : 

“ Ga-allopin’, ga-allopin’, lippetty-clip, 
down Zigzag Hill!” Her smile became 
a laugh, the laugh a song, the song a 
dance which joined the lightness of a 
butterfly with the grace of a girl whose 
mothers had never worn a staylace, 
and she ran with tossing arms and wil- 
lowy undulations to kiss her image in 
Daphne’s glass. 

With a hundred or so of small stones 
rattling at his horse’s heels John reached 
the foot of “Zigzag Hill,” turned with 
the forest road once or twice more, no- 
ticed, by the tracks, that Johanna’s 
horse was walking, and at another 
angle saw her just ahead timorously 
working her animal sidewise to the edge 
of the way. 

“ Johanna,” he began as he dashed up 
—<O!—don’t get scared—didn’t you 
come out here in hopes to somehow let 
me know ”—he took on a look of angry 
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distress—“ that the Suez folks are talk- 
ing ? ”» 

The girl started, gasped and stam- 
mered, but the young man knitted his 
brows worse and interrupted. “ Umhm. 
That's all right.” His horse leaped for- 
ward so that he had to look behind to 
see her, as he added more kindly : 

“Tm much obliged to you, Johanna 
—Good-by.” 

The face he had thus taken by sur- 
prise tried, too late, to smile away the 
signs that its owner was’ grieved and 
hurt. A few rods farther on John 
wheeled around and trotted back. Her 
pulse bounded with gratitude for his 
look of tender deference. 

“Johanna, of course if I stay here I 
shall keep entirely out of Mrs. Ravenel’s 
sight, or——” 

The girl made a despairing gesture 
that brought John’s frown again. 

“ Why, what?” he asked with a per- 
plexed smile. 

“Law! Mr. Mahch, you cayn’t all of a 
sudden do dat ; dey’ll on’y talk wuss.” 

“Well, Johanna—I'm not going to 
try it. I'm going to take the express 
train this evening.” He started on, but 
checked up once more and faced around. 
“ O—eh—Johanna, Id rather you'd not 
speak of this, you understand, I natu’ly 
don’t want Mrs. Ravenel to know why I 
go ; but I’m even more particular about 
General Halliday. It’s none o’ his—hm ! 
I say I don’t want him to know. Well, 
good-by. O—eh—Johanna, have you 
no word—of course, you know, the 
North’s a mighty sizable place, and 
still it’s just possible I might chance 
some day to meet up with—eh—eh— 
however, it’s aft’ all so utterly im- 
probable, that, really——well, good-by!” 
He dashed away. 

A while later Johanna stopped at 
that familiar point which overlooked the 
valley of the Swanee and the slopes 
about Rosemont. The sun had nearly 
set, but she realized her hope. Far 
down on the gray turnpike she saw the 
diminished figure of John March speed- 
ing townward across the battle-field. 
At the culvert he drew rein, faced about, 
and stood gazing upon Widewood’s hills. 
She could but just be sure it was he, yet 
her tender spirit felt the swelling of his 
heart, and the tears rose in her eyes, that 
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were not in his only because a man— 
mustn’t. . 

While she wondered wistfully if he 
could see her, his arm went slowly up 
and waved a wide farewell to the scene. 
She snatched out her handkerchief, 
flaunted it, and saw him start gratefully 
at sight of her and reply with his own. 
Then he wheeled and sped on. 

“Go,” she cried, “go; and de Lawd 
be wid you an’ wid yo’ sperrit, Mr. Jawn 
Mahch, Gen’lemun!—O Lawd, Lawd! 
Mr. Jawn Mahch, I-wisht I knowed a 
niggeh like you!” 


LXXIV 
IN YANKEE LAND 


Ir was still early May when Barbara 
Garnet had been six weeks in college. 
The institution stood in one of New 
England’s oldest towns, a place of un- 
fenced greenswards, among which the 
streets wound and loitered, hunting for 
historic gambrel-roofed houses, many of 
which had given room to other sorts 
less picturesque and homelike. In the 
same search great elms followed them, 
down into river meadows or up among 
flowery hills, casting off their dainty 
blossoms, putting on their leaves, and 
waving majestic greetings to the sower 
as he strode across his stony fields. 

Yet for all the sudden beauty of the 
land and season Miss Garnet was able 
to retain enough of her “nostalgia ” to 
comfort her Southern conscience. She 
had arrived in March and caught Dame 
Nature in the midst of her spring clean- 
ing, scolding her patient children ; and 
at any rate her loyalty to Dixie forbade 
her to be quite satisfied with these tardy 
blandishments. Let the cold Connecti- 
cut turn as blue as heaven, by so much 
the more was it not the green Swanee. 
She had made more than one warm 
friendship among her fellow-students, 
but the well-trimmed lamp of her home 
feeling waxed not dim. It only smoked 
a trifle even in Boston, that maze of al- 
lurements into which no Southerner of 
her father’s generation ever sent his 
brother, no Southerness her sister, with- 
out some fear of apostasy. 

Barbara had made three visits to that 
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city, where Mrs. Fair, the ladies said, 
“ did a great deal for her.” Yet when 
Mrs. Fair said, with kind elation, “ My 
dear, you have met Boston and it is 
yours!” the smiling exile, as she put 
her hand into both hands of her hostess, 
remembered older friends and silently 
apologized to herself for having so lost 
her heart to this new one. 

At that point came in one who was at 
least an older acquaintance —the son. 
Thoroughly as Barbara had always liked 
Henry Fair, he seemed to her to have 
saved his best attractiveness until now, 
and with a gentleness as masculine as it 
was refined fitted into his beautiful 
home, his city, the whole environing 
country, indeed, and shone from them, 
in her enlivened fancy, like an ancestor’s 
portrait from its frame. He came to 
take her to an exhibition of paintings, 
and thence to the railway station, where 
a fellow-student was to rejoin her for 
the trip back to college. Mrs. Fair had 
to attend a meeting of the society for 
something or other, of which she was 
president. 

“These people make every minute 
count,” wrote Barbara to Fannie ; “and 
yet they're far from being always at 
work. Im learning the art of recreation 
from them. Even the men have a knack 
for it that our Southern men know 
nothing about.” 

“You might endorse that ‘Fair ver- 
sus March,’ ” replied Ravenel to his wife, 
one evening, as he lingered a moment at 
tea. She had playfully shown him the 
passage as a timorous hint at better 
self-care; but he smilingly rose and 
went out: She kept a bright face, and 
as she sat alone re-reading the letter, 
said, laughingly, “ Poor John!” and a 
full minute afterward, without knowing 
it, sighed. 

This may have been due, in part at 
least, to the fact that Barbara’s long but 
tardy letter was the first one Fannie had 
received from her. It told how a full 
correspondence between the writer's 
father and his fellow college president 
had made it perfectly comfortable for her 
to appear at the institution for the first 
time quite unescorted, having within the 
hour parted from Mr. and Mrs. Fair, 
who, though less than three hours’ run 
from their own home, would have gone 
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with her if she could have consented. 
She had known that the dormitories 
were full and that like many other stu- 
dents she would have to make her home 
with a private family, and had found it 
with three very lovable sisters, two spin- 
sters and a widow, who turned out to be 
old friends—former intimates—of the 
Fairs. And now this intimacy had been 
revived ; Mrs. Fair had already been to 
see them once, although to do so she 
had come up from Boston alone. How 
she had gone back the letter did not 
say. Fannie felt the omission. 

“T didn’t think Barb would do me 
that way,” she mused ; and was no bet- 
ter pleaced when she recalled a recent 
word of Jeff-Jack’s to the effect that few 
small things so sting a woman as to dis- 
appoint her fondness and her curiosi- 
ty at the same time. Now with men— 
However! All Barbara had omitted 
was merely that Mrs. Fair had gone 
back with her son, who on his way 
homeward from a trip to New York had 
been “only too glad” to join her here, 
and spend two or three hours under 
spring skies and shingle roof with the 
three pleasantly remembered sisters. 

This was in the third of those six 
weeks during which Barbara had been 
at college. About half of the two or 
three hours was spent in a stroll along 
the windings of a small woodland river. 
The widow and Mrs. Fair led the van, 
the two spinsters were the main body, 
and Henry Fair and Barbara straggled 
well in the rear, stooping side by side 
among white and blue violets, making 
perilous ventures for cowslips and ma- 
ple blossoms, and commercing in sweet 
wood-lore and dainty likes and dislikes. 

When the procession turned, the two 
stragglers took seats on a great bowlder 
round which the stream broke in rapids, 
Barbara gravely confessing to the spin- 
sters, as they lingeringly passed, that she 
had never done so much walking in her 
life before as now and here in a place 
where an unprotected girl could hire 
four hacks for a dollar. 

The widow and Mrs. Fair left the 
others behind. They had once been 
room-mates at school, and this walk 
brought back something of that old re- 
lation. They talked about the young 
man at their back, and paused to smile 
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across the stream at some children in 
daring colors on a green hillside getting 
sprouts of dandelion. 

“Do you think,” asked the widow, 
“it’s really been this serious with him 
all along ?” 

“Yes, I do. Henry’s always been 
such a pattern of prudence and modera- 
tion that no one ever suspects the whole 
depth of his feelings. He realizes she’s 
very young, and he may have held back 
until her mind—her whole nature— 
should ripen ; although, like him, as you 
see, she’s ripe beyond her years. But 
above all he’s a dutiful son, and I be- 
lieve he’s simply been waiting till he 
could see her effect on us, and ours on 
her. Tell me frankly, dear, how do you 
like her?” 

The Yankee widow had bright black 
eyes and they twinkled with restrained 
enthusiasm as she murmured, “I hope 
she'll get him !” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Fair smiled gratefully, 
made a pretty mouth and ended with a 
wise gesture and a dubious toss, as who 
should say, “I admit he’s priceless, but 
I hope he may get her.” 


Whereupon the widow ventured one 
question more, and Mrs. Fair told her of 


John March. “Yes,” she said at the 
end, “he happened to be in Boston for 
his Company last Saturday when Miss 
Garnet was with us, and Henry brought 
him to the house. I wasn’t half glad, 
though I like him, quite. He’s a big, 
handsome, swinging fellow that every- 
body invites to everything. He makes 
good speeches before the clubs and 
flaunts his Southern politics just enough 
to please our Yankee fondness for being 
politely sassed.” 

“ Why, dear, isn’t that a rather good 
trait in us? It’s zest for the overlooked 
fact, isn’t it?” 

“O!—it has its uses. It certainly 
furnishes a larger feeling of superiority 
to both sides at once than anything else 
I know of.” 

“You say Henry brought him to 
the house while Miss Garnet was with 
you ” 

“Yes; and, my dear, I wish you might 
have seen those two Southerners meet ! 
They didn’t leave us any feeling of su- 
periority then ; at least he didn’t. Ex- 
cept that they're both so Southern, 
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they’re not alike. She moved right in 
among us without the smallest misstep. 
He made a dozen delicious blunders. 
It was lovely to see how sweetly she and 
Henry helped him up and brushed ‘shim 
off, and the boyish manfulness with 
which he always took it. I couldn’t tell, 
sometimes, which of the three to like 
best, only ig 

Those behind called them to hearken 
to the notes of a woodlark, and when 
Mrs. Fair asked her son the hour it was 
time to get to the station. Barbara 
would not say just when she would be 
in Boston again ; but the classmate she 
liked best was a Boston girl, and by the 
time this college life had lasted six 
weeks her visits to the city had been 
three, as aforesaid, and in every instance, 
with an unobtrusiveness all his own, 
Henry Fair had made her pleasure his 
business. On the second visit she had 
expected to meet Mr. March again—a 
matter wholly of his contriving—but 
had only got his telegram from New 
York at the last momeut of her stay, 
stating that he was unavoidaby detained 
by business, and leaving space for six 
words unused. The main purpose of 
her third visit had been to attend with 
Mrs. Fair a reception given by that 
lady’s club. It had ended with danc- 
ing; but Mr. Fair had not danced to 
suit her and Mr. March had not danced 
at all, but had allowed himself to be- 
tray dejection, and had torn her dress. 
Back at college she had told the favor- 
ite classmate how she had chided Mr. 
March for certain trivial oversights and 
feared she had been severe ; and when 
the classmate insisted she had not been 
nearly severe enough she said good- 
night and went to her room to mend 
the torn dress; and as she sewed she 
gnawed her lip, wished she had never 
left Suez, and salted her needle with 
slow tears. 

Thus ended the sixth week—stop! I 
was about to forget the thing for which 
I began the chapter—and, anyhow, this 
was not Saturday, it was Friday! While 
Barbara was so employed, John March, 
writing to Henry Fair from somewhere 
among the Rhode Island cotton-spin- 
ners, said : 

“To-night I go to New York, where I 
have an important appointment to mor- 
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row noon, but I can leave there Monday 
morning at five and be in Springfield at 
ten-twenty-five If you will get there 
half an hour later by the train that 
leaves Boston at seven, I will telegraph 
the Springfield men to meet us in the 
bank at eleven. They assure me that if 
you confirm my answers to their ques- 
tions they will do all I've asked. Please 
telegraph your reply, if favorable, to my 
New York address.” 

About three o’clock of Saturday 
March was relieved of much anxiety by 
receipt of Fair’s telegram. It was a 
long time before Monday morning, but 
in a sudden elation he strapped his 
valise and said to the porter—‘ Grand 
Central Depot.” 

“ Back to Boston again?” 

“Not much! But Im not going to 
get up at four o’clock Monday morning, 
either.” 

In Boston at nine that evening a ser- 
vant of the Fairs told one of their famil- 
iar friends who happened to drop in, 
that Mr. Fair, senior, was in, but that 
Mr. Henry Fair had gone to spend Sun- 
day at some Connecticut River town, 
he was not sure which, but — near 
Springfield. 


LXXV 
ACROSS THE MEADOWS 


Next morning, John March, for the 
first time in his life, saw and heard the 
bobolink. 

“Ah! you turncoat scoundrel!” he 
laughed in a sort of fond dejection, 
“you've come North to be a lover, too, 
have you? You were songless enough 
down South.” 

But the quivering gallant went sing- 
ing across the fields, too drunk with the 
joy of loving to notice accusers. 

On the previous evening March had 
come up by rail some fifteen miles be- 
yond the brisk inland city just men- 
tioned and stopped at a certain “Mount” 
—no matter what—known to him only 
through casual allusions in one or two 
lettersof—afriend. Here he had crossed 
a hand-ferry, climbed a noted hill, put up 
at its solitary mountain house—being 
tired of walls and pavements, as he had 
more than once needlessly explained — 
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and at his chamber window sat looking 
down, until most of them had vanished, 
upon a cluster of soft lights on the other 
side of the valley, shining among the 
trees of the embowered town where one 
who now was never absent from his 
thoughts was at school. 

The knowledge that he loved her was 
not of yesterday only. He could count 
its age in weeks and a fraction, begin- 
ning with the evening when “those two 
Southerners” had met in Mrs. Fair’s 
drawing-room. Since then the dear 
trouble of it had ever been with him, 
deep, silent, dark—like this night on the 
mountain—shot with meteors of brief 
exultation, and starlighted with recol- 
lections of her every motion, glance, and 
word. 

At sunrise, looking again, he saw the 
town’s five or six spires, and heard one 
of them tell the hour and the college 
bell confirm it. Care was on his brow, 
but in the look of it you could see it 
was a care that came of new freedom. 
He was again a lover, still tremorous 
with the wonder of unsought deliver- 
ance from his dungeon of not-loving. 
And now the stern yet inspiring neces- 
sity was not to let his delivering angel 
find it out; to be a lover, but not a 
suitor. Hence his presence up here in- 
stead of down in the town beyond the 
meadows and across the river. He would 
make it very plain to her and her friends 
that he had not come into this part 
ahead of his business appointment to 
thrust himself upon her, but to get a 
breath of heaven’s own air—being very 
tired of walls and pavements—and to— 
to discover the bobolink ! 

Of course, being so near, he should 
call. He must anyhow go to church, 
and if only he could keep himself from 
starting too early, there was no reason 
why he should not combine the two 
duties and make them one pleasure. 
Should he ride or drive? He ordered 
the concern’s best saddle-horse, walked 
mournfully. half round him, and said, “I 
reckon—I reckon I'll drive. Sorry to 
trouble you, but i: 

“Put him in the shafts, Dave,” said 
the stable-keeper, and then to the guest, 
“No trouble, sir; if a man doesn’t feel 
safe in a saddle he’d better not monkey 
with it.” 
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“T dare say,” sedately responded 
John. ‘I suppose a man oughtn’t to 
try to learn to ride without somebody 
to go along with him.” 

The boy had just finished harnessing 
the animal, when March, as he stood 
waiting, started with a new thought. 
He steadied himself, turned a step or 
two away, drew something from his 
pocket, opened, consulted, and returned 
it—it was neither a watch nor a weap- 
on—and rejoining the stable- keeper 
said, with a sweet smile and a red face: 

“See here, it’s only three miles over 
there. If you'll let me change my 
mind # 

“You'll walk it—O all right! If you 
change your mind again you can let us 
know on your return.” 

John took a way that went by a 
bridge. It was longer than the other, 
by way of a ferry, but time, for the 
moment, was a burden and either way 
was beautiful The Sabbath was all 
smiles. On the Hampshire hills and 


along the far meanderings of the Con- 
necticut a hundred tints of perfect 
springtide beguiled the heart to forget 


that winter had ever been. Above a 
balmy warmth of sunshine and breeze 
in which the mellowed call of church- 
bells floated through the wide valley 
from one to another of half a dozen 
towns and villages, silvery clouds rolled 
and unrolled as if in stately play, swung, 
careened, and fell melting through the 
marvellous blue, or soared and sunk 
and soared again. Keeping his eyes 
much on such a heaven, our inexperi- 
enced walker thought iittle of close- 
fitting boots until he had to sit down, 
screened from the public road by a hil- 
lock and, with a smile of amusement 
but hardly of complacency, smooth a 
eruel wrinkle from one of his very 
striped socks. Just then a buck-board 
rumbled by, filled with pretty girls, 
from the college, he guessed, driving 
over to that other college town, seven 
miles across the valley, where a noted 
Boston clergyman was to preach to- 
day ; but the foot-passenger only made 
himself a bit smaller and chuckled at 
the lucky privacy of his position. As 
they got by he stole a peep at their 
well-dressed young backs, and the best 
dressed and shapeliest was Barbara Gar- 
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net’s. The driver was Henry Fair. It 
was then that the bobolink, for the firs 
time in his life, saw and heard John 

March. ; 


LXXVI 


IN THE WOODS 

THE sun mounted on to noon and 
nature fell into a reverent stillness; 
but in certain leafy aisles under the 
wooded bluffs and along that narrow 
stream where Mrs. Fair some three 
weeks earlier had walked and talked 
with the widow, the Sabbath afternoon 
was scarcely half spent before the air 
began to be crossed and cleft with the 
vesper hymns and serenades of plumed 
worshippers and lovers. 

It was a place to quicken the heart 
and tongue of any wooer. The breezes 
moved: pensively and without a sound. 
On the middle surface of the water the 
sunshine lay in wide bands, liquid-bor- 
dered under overhanging boughs by 
glimmering shadows that wove lace in 
their sleep. Between the stream and 
the steep ground ran an abandoned 
road fringed with ferns, its brown pine- 
fallings flecked with a sunlight that feil 
through the twined arms and myriad 
green fingers of all namable sorts of 
great and lesser trees. You would have 
said the forest’s every knight and lady, 
dwarf, page, and elf—for in this magical 
seclusion all the world’s times were tan- 
gled into one—had come to the noise- 
less dance of some fairy’s bridal ; chest- 
nut and hemlock, hazel and witch-hazel, 
walnut and willow, birches white and 
yellow, poplar and ash in feathery 
bloom, the lusty oaks in the scarred 
harness of their winter wars under new 
tabards of pink and silver green, and 
the slim service-bush, white with blooms 
and writhing in maiden shame of her 
too transparent gown. In each tangled 
ravine Flora’s little pious mortals of 
the May—anemone, yellow violet, blood- 
root, mustard, liverwort, and their yet 
humbler neighbors and kin— heard mass, 
or held meeting—whichever it was— 
and slept for blissful lack of brain while 
jack-in-the-pulpit preached to them un- 
der Solomon’s seal, and oriole, tanager, 
warbler, thrush, up in the choir-loft, 
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made love between the hymns, ate tid- 
bits, and dropped crumbs upon wake- 
robin, baby-toes, and the nodding co- 
lumbine. 

Was itso? Or was it but fantasy in 
the mind of Henry Fair alone, reflected 
from the mood of the girl at whose side 
he walked here, and whose “ Herrick” 
he vainly tried to beguile from her in 
hope that so she might better heed his 
words? It may be. The joy of spring 
was in her feet, the colors of the trees 
were answered in her robes, the flush of 
the orchards and breath of the meadows 
through which they had gone and come 
again were on her cheek and in her 
parted lips, the red-brown depths of the 
stream were in her hair and lashes, and 
above them a cunningly disordered 
thing of fine straw and loose ribbons 
matched the head and face it shaded, as 
though all were parts together of some 
flower unspoiled by the garden’s captiv- 
ity and escaped again into the woods. 

To Barbara’s ear Fair’s speech had al- 
ways been melodious and low. Its well- 
tempered pitch had her approval espe- 
cially here, where not only was there the 
wild life of grove and thicket to look 
and listen for, but a subdued ripple of 
other girls’ voices and the stir of other 
draperies came more than once along 
the path and through the bushes. But 
there are degrees and degrees, and in 
this walk his tones had gradually sunk 
to such pure wooing that Herrick was 
no protection and she could reply only 
with irrelevant pleasantries. 

At length he halted, and with a lover's 
distress showing beneath his smile, 
asked : 

“Why cannot you be serious with 
me—Barbara ?” 

In make-believe aimlessness she swept 
the wood with a reconnoitering glance, 
and then with eyes of maidenly despera- 
tion fixed on him, said, tremblingly : 

“ Because, Mr. Fair, I know what you 
want to say, and I don’t want you to 
say it.” 

He turned their slow step toward a 
low rock in an open space near the 
water’s edge, where no one could come 
near them unseen. ‘ Would you let me 
say it if we were down in Dixie?” he 
asked. “Is it because you are so far 
from home ?” 
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“No, Mr. Fair, I told you I really 
have no home. I’m sorry I did; I'm 
afraid it’s led you to this, when every- 
thing I said—about taking myself into 
my own care and all—was said to keep 
you from it.” 

The lover shook his head. “ You can- 
not. You must not. To be that kind 
is to be unkind.” He motioned to the 
rock. “Sit here. You do not know 
exactly what I have to say; sit here, 
will you not? and while I stand beside 
you let me do both of us the simple 
honor to seal with right words what I 
have so long said in behavior.” 

Barbara hesitated and then stood and 
leaned against the granite seat. “O 
Mr. Fair, what need is there? Your be- 
havior’s always borne the seal of its own 
perfection. How could I answer you ? 
If you only wanted any other answer 
but just the one you want, I could give 
it—the kindest answer in the world, the 
most unbounded praise—O I could give 
it with my whole heart and soul! Why, 
Mr. Fair”—as she sadly smiled she let 
him gaze into the furthest depth of her 
eyes—‘“‘as far as I can see, you seem to 
me to be ab-so-lute-ly fault-less.” 

The young man caught his breath as 
if for some word of fond passion, but 
the unfaltering eyes prevented him. 
As she began again to speak, however, 
they fell. 

“And that’s not because I can’t see 
men’s faults. I see them so plainly, and 
show so plainly I see them, that some- 
times I wonder—” She left the wonder 
implied while she pinched lichens from 
the stone. He began in a tender mono- 
tone to say: 

“ All the more let me speak. I can- 
not see you put away unconsidered———” 

She lifted her eyes again. “O! I 
know what I’m putting away from me ; 
a life! a life wider, richer than I ever 
hoped to live. Mr. Fair, it’s as if a 
beautiful, great, strong ship were wait- 
ing to carry me across a summer sea, 
and I couldn’t go, just for want of the 
right passport—the right heart! If I 
had that it might be ever so different. 
I have no other ship ever to come in. I 
say all this only to save you from speak- 
ing. The only thing lacking is lacking 
in me.” She smiled a compassionate 
despair. “It’s not you nor your condi- 
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tions—you know it’s none of those dear 
ones who love you so at home—it’s only 
I that can’t qualify.” 

They looked at each other in reverent 
silence. Fair turned, plucked a flower, 
and as if to it, said, “ I know the passion 
of love is a true and sacred thing. But 
love should never be all, or chiefly, a pas- 
sion. The love of a mother for her 
child, of brother and sister for each 
other, however passionate, springs first 
from relationship and rises into passion 
as a plant springs from its root into 
bloom. Why should not all love do so? 
Why should only this, the most perilous 
kind, be made an exception ?” 

“ Because,” softly interrupted Barbara, 
glad of a moment’s refuge in abstrac- 
tions, “it belongs to the only relation- 
ship that comes by choice !” 

“ Are passions ever the best choosers ?” 
asked the gentle suitor. “Has history 
told us so, or science, or scripture, or any- 
body but lovers and romancers—and— 
and Americans? Life—living and loving 
—is the greatest of the arts, and the 
passions should be our tools, not our 
guides.” 

“T believe life is an art to you, Mr. 
Fair; but to me it’s a dreadful battle.” 
The speaker sank upon the stone, half 
rose again, and then sat still. 

“Tt hasn't scarred you badly,” re- 
sponded the lover. Then gravely: “Do 
you not think we may find it worth the 
fight if we make passions our chariot 
horses and never our charioteers ?” 

No answer came, though he waited. 
He picked another flower and asked : 
“Tf you had a brother, have you the 
faintest doubt that you would love 
him ?” 

“No,” said Barbara, “I couldn’t help 
but love him.” She thrust away the 
recollection of a certain railway-journey 

-talk and thought of her father. 

Fair dropped his voice. “If I did 
not know that I should not be here to- 
day. Barbara, kinship is the only true 
root of all abiding love. We cannot 
feel sure even of God’s love until we 
call ourselves his children. Neither 
church, state, nor society requires lovers 
to swear that they love passionately, but 
that they will love persistently by virtue 
of a kinship made permanent in law. 
These marriages on the American plan, 
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of which we are so vain, are they the 
only happy ones, and are they all happy ? 
When they are, is it because love began 
as a passion, or has it not been because 
the choice was fortunate, and love, 
whether from a large or small begin- 
ning, has grown, like that of Isaac and 
Rebecca, out of a union made stronger 
than the ties of blood, by troth and 
oath? Barbara, do you not know in 
your heart of hearts that if you were the 
wife of a husband, wisely but dispas- 
sionately chosen, you would love him 
with a wife’s full love as long as he loved 
you? Youdo. You would.” 

Barbara was slow to reply, but pres- 
ently she began, ‘Unless I could com- 
mit my fate to one who already loved 
me consumingly——” She gave a start 
of protestation as he exclaimed : 

“T love you consumingly! O Bar- 
bara, Barbara Garnet, let that serve for 
us both! Words could not tell my joy 
if I could find in you this day a like pas- 
sion forme. But the seed and soil ofit 
are here to my sight in what I find you 
to be, and all I ask is that you will 
let reason fix the only relationship can 
truly feed the flame which I know—I 
know—u1my love will kindle.” 

“O Mr. Fair, I begged you not to 
ask !” 

“Do not answer! Notnow; to-mor- 
row morning. If you can’t answer 
then——” 

“T can answer now, Mr. Fair. 
should I keep you in suspense ?” 

Such agitation came into the young 
man’s face as Barbara had never thought 
to see. His low voice quivered. “No! 
No! I beseech you not to answer yet! 
Wait! Wait and weigh! O Barbara! 
weigh well and I will wait well! Wait! 
O wait until you have weighed all things 
well—my fortune, love, life, and the 
love of all who love me—O weigh them 
all well, beloved! beloved one!” 

Without warning, a grosbeak— the 
one whose breast is stained with the 
blood of the rose—began his soft, sweet, 
song so close overhead that Barbara 
started up and he flew. She waited to 
catch the strain again, and as it drifted 
back her glance met her lover's. She 
smiled tenderly, but was grave the next 
moment and said, “ Let us go back.” 

Nevertheless they went very slowly, 


Why 
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culling and exchanging wild flowers as 
they went. On her doorstep she said, 
‘* Now, in the morning a 
“How soon may I come?” he asked. 
“Immediately after chapel.” 


LXXVII 

MY GOOD GRACIOUS, MISS BARB 
“ Goop-By,” said Fair, with an ar- 
dent last look. 

“Good-by,” softly echoed Barbara, 
with eyelids down, and passed in. 

According to a habit contracted since 
coming to college she took a brief 
glimpse of the hat-rack to see if it held 
any other than girl’s hats. Not that she 
expected any visitor of the sort that 
can’t wear that kind, but—you know 
how it is—the unexpected does some- 
times call. Besides, Mr. Fair had told 
her whom he was to meet in Spring- 
field next day. But the hat-rack said 
no. Nevertheless she glanced also into 
The widow sat there 
alone, reading the Congregationalist. 
She looked up with sweet surprise, and 
Barbara, not giving her time to speak, 
said : 

“The woods are so per-fect-ly fas-ci- 
nat-ing Tm neg-lect-ing my cor-re- 
spond-ence.” 

She dangled her hat at her knee and 
slowly mounted to her room, humming 
a dance, but longing, as some sick wild 
thing, for a seclusion she had no hope 
to find. 

The two college mates who had driven 
with her in the morning were lolling on 
her bed. They recognized the earliness 
of her return by a mischievous sparkle 
of eyes which only gathered emphasis 
from the absence of any open comment. 

“Barbara,” said one, as she doubled 
a pillow under her neck and took on the 
Southern drawl, “par-don my in-quis- 
i-tive-ness, but if it isn’t an im-per-ti- 
nent ques-tion—or even if it is—how 
man-y but-ter-cups did you pro-cure, 
and alas! where are they now ?” 

“ Heaow ?” softly asked Barbara. But 
the other school-fellow cried : 

“Barbara, dear, don't you notice that 
girl, she’s bad. Ill give you a nice, 
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easy question. I ask merely for infor- 
mation. Of course you’re not bound to 
answer unless you choose——” 

“Twan’t to know!” murmured Miss 


’ Garnet. 


“Of course you do; you don’t want 
to criminate yourself when you haven’t 
got to. What I wish to ask is this: 
why is it that sometimes the sweetest 
and most conscientious girls have to 
prove themselves experts in the noble 
art of concealment? Now, no prevari- 
cating ; answer me, yes or no!” 

“Yes!” heroically replied the wit- 
ness. 

“Thank you!” exclaimed the ques- 
tioner, “there’s nothing evasive about 
you. And now another question: Miss 
Garnet—if that is still your name——” 

“Don’t call me Miss Garnet,” said 
Barbara with her chin in her hands, 
“call me honey.” 

“Honey,” came the response, ‘“ where’s 
my Herrick?” 

Barbara sprang to her feet with a gasp 
and vacancy of eye that filled the room 
with the laughter of her companions, 
and the next moment was speeding down 
the stairs and across the doorstep, 
crowding her hat on with one hand and 
stabbing it with the other as she went. 
Down from the streets into the wood 
she hastened, gained the path, ran up it, 
walked by three or four pretty loiter- 
ers, ran again, and on the stone by the 
water-side found the volume as she had 
left it. 

Then she lingered. As she leaned 
against the rock and gazed into the 
shaded depths of the mill-stream her 
problem came again, and the beautiful 
solitude whispered a welcome to her to 
revolve and weigh and solve it here. 
But when she essayed to do so, it would 
no more be revolved or weighed by her 
alone than this huge bowlder at her 
side. Her baffled mind drifted into fan- 
tasy, and the hoary question, whether it 
is wiser for a maiden to love first, hop- 
ing to be chosen accordingly, or to be 
chosen first and hope to love according- 
ly, became itself an age-worn relic from 
woman’s earlier and harder lot, left by 
its glaciers as they had melted in the 
warmth of more modern suns. 

She murmured a word of impatience 
at such dreaming and looked around to 
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see if she was overheard ; but the only 
near presence was two girls sitting be- 
hind and high above her, one writing, 
the other reading, under the pines. 
They seemed not to have heard, but she 
sauntered beyond their sight up the 
path, wondering if they were the kind 
in whom to love was the necessity it was 
in her, and, if so, what they would do 
in her case. What they would advise 
her to do depended mainly, she fancied, 
on whether they were in their teens or 
their twenties. As for married women, 
she shrank from the very thought of 
their counsel, whichever way it might 
tend, and mused on Fannie Ravenel, 
who, with eyes wide open, had chosen 
rather to be made unhappy by the one 
her love had lighted on than to take any 
other chance for happiness. She stopped 
her listless walk and found her wrists 
crossed and her hands knit, remember- 
ing one whom Fannie could have cho- 
sen and would not. 

Burning with resentment against her- 
self for the thought, she turned aside 
and sat down on the river’s brink in a 
shade of hemlocks. “Come,” her ac- 


tions seemed to say, “I will think of 
Henry Fair; gentle, noble Henry Fair, 
and what he is and will and might be; of 
how I love his mother and all his kin- 
dred ; of how tenderly I admire him; 
and of his trembling word, ‘I love you 
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consumingly 

Her heart quickened gratefully, as 
though he spoke again ; butas she gazed 
down at the bubbles that floated by 
from a dipping bough she presently fell 
to musing anew on Fannie, without that 
inward shudder which the recollection 
of her course and her fate commonly 
brought. “At least,” she thought to 
herself, “it’s heroic!” Yet before she 
could find a moment’s comfort in the 
reflection it was gone, and she started 
up and moved on again, knowing that, 
whatever it may be for man, for true 
womanhood the better heroism is not to 
give a passionate love its unwise way at 
heroic cost, but dispassionately to mas- 
ter love in all its greatness and help it 
grow to passion in wise ways. 

“If I take this step,” she began to say 
to herself audibly as she followed the 
old road out into a neglected meadow, 
“T satisfy my father; I delight my 
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friends ; I rid myself at once and for- 
ever of this dreadful dependence on 
him.” She bit her lip and shut her eyes 
against these politic considerations. 
“He tells me to weigh the matter well. 
How shall I, when there’s nothing to 
weigh against it? Fannie could choose 
between the one who loved her and the 
one she loved. I have no choice; this 
is the most—most likely it is all—that 
will ever be offered me. There’s just the 
one simple sane question before me— 
Shill I or shall I?” She smiled. “We 
make too much of it all!” she thought 
on. “A man’s life depends upon the 
man he is, not on the girl he gets ; why 
shouldn’t it be so with us?” She smiled 
still more, and, glancing round the open 
view, murmured, “Silly little country 
girls! We begin life as a poem, we 
can’t find our rhyme, we tell our moth- 
ers—if we have any—they say yes, it was 
the same with our aunts ; so we decide 
with them that good prose will do very 
well; they kiss us—that means they 
won't tell—and—O Heaven! is that our 
best?” She dropped upon a bank and 
wept till she shook. 

But that would never do! She dried 
her tears and lay toying with her book 
and sadly putting into thought a thing 
she had never more than felt before : 
that whatever she might wisely or un- 
wisely do with it, she held in her nature 
a sacred gift of passion ; that life, her 
life, could never bloom in full joy and 
glory shut out from wifehood and moth- 
erhood, and that the idlest self-conceit 
she could attempt would be to say she 
need not marry. Suddenly she started 
and then lay stiller than before. She 
had found the long-sought explana- 
tion of her mother’s tardy marriage— 
neither a controlling nor a controlled 
passion, but the reasoning despair of 
famishing affections. Barbara let her 
face sink into the grass and wept again 
for the dear lost one with a new rever- 
ence and compassion. She was press- 
ing her brow hard against the earth 
when there came from the far end of the 
meadow two clear, glad notes of nature’s 
voice, that entered her soul like a call 
from the pastures of Rosemont, a miss- 
ing rhyme sent to make good the failing 
poetry of love’s declining day. She 
sprang to the top of the rise with her 
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open hand to her hat-brim, the dew still 
in her lashes, her lips parted fondly, and 
her ear waiting to hear again—the whis- 
tle of the quail. Many a day in those 
sunny springtimes when she still ran 
wild with Johanna had she held taunt- 
ing parley with those two crystal love- 
notes, and now she straightened to her 
best height, pursed her lips, whistled 
back the brave octave, and listened 
again. A distant cowbell tinkled from 
some willows in another meadow across 
the river, a breeze moved audibly by, 
and then the answer came. “ Bob— 
Bob White?” it inquired from the top 
of a vine-covered bluff round which the 
stream swept down in bowlder-strewn 
rapids to its smoother course between 
the two meadows. It may be the name 
was not just that, but it was certain- 
ly two monosyllables! The listener 
stepped quickly to the nearest bush, an- 
swered again, and began to move warily 
from cover to cover in the direction of 
the call. Once she delayed her response. 
A man and wife with three or four chil- 
dren, loitering down the river-bank, 
passed so close to her as to be startled 
when at last they saw her, although she 
was merely sitting at the roots of a great 
tree deeply absorbed in a book. A few 
steps farther put a slight ridge and a 
clump of bushes between the couple and 
the student; and the man, glancing 
back, had just noticed it, when — 

“ Hear that quail!” he exclaimed, and 
stopped his wife with a touch. 

“What of it?” asked the helpmate, 
who was stoop-shouldered. 

“ Why, we must have passed in a few 
feet of it! It’s right there where we 
saw that girl!” 

The woman’s voice took on an added 
dreariness as she replied: “We might 
’a’ seen it if you hadn’t been so taken 
up with the girl. James, come back ! 
you know ’tain’t that bird you’re peek- 
in’ after. O land o’ love! men air sich 
fools!” 

The man found neither girl nor quail ; 
the grassy seat beneath the tree was 
empty. But just as he was rejoining 
his partner—“ Hark!” he said: “there 
he is again, farther up the river. Now 
if we listen like’s not we'll hear another 
fellow answer him. Many’s the time 
I’ve lain in the grass and called one of 
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them right up. There! that was the 
answering challenge, away off yonder be- 
tween here and that hill with the pines 
on it. There's going to be a beautiful 
little fight when those two birds meet, 
and that college girl’s going to see it. 
I wishI— ‘There's the other one again ; 
they get closer each time! Didn’t you 
hear it?” 

The wife replied, mainly to herself, 
that she did not; that if he had her 
backache he wouldn’t hear a brass band, 
and that her next walk would be by her- 
self. 

The partner did not venture to look 
back after that, but as they sauntered 
on, rarely speaking except when the 
mother rebuked the children, he listened 
eagerly, and after a silence of unaccount- 
able length, finally heard the two calls 
once more, up near the rapids and very 
close to each other. He dared not prick 
his ears, but while he agreed with his 
wife that if they were ever going home 
at all it was time they were about it, he 
could not but think the outcome of a 
man’s life depends largely on the sort of 
girl he gets. 

At the upper end of the meadow, 
meantime, Barbara Garnet, with “ Her- 
rick” in one hand and her hat pressed 
against the back of her skirts in the 
other, was bending and peering round 
the trunk of an elm draped to the 
ground in flounces of its own green. 
The last response to her whistle had 
seemed to come from a spot so close in 
front of her that she feared to risk an- 
other step, and yet, peep and pry as she 
might, she could neither spy out nor 
nearer decoy the cunning challenger. 
In a sense of delinquency she noted the 
sky showing yellow and red through the 
hill-top pines, and seeing she must 
make short end of her play, prepared to 
rush out upon the rogue and have an 
old-time laugh at his pretty panic. So !— 
One for the money, two for the show, 
three to make ready, and four for to— 
‘* Ha, ha, ha !”— 

“Good gracious alive!” exclaimed 
the quail, leaping from his back to his 
feet, and standing a fathom tall before 
the gasping, half-sinking girl. ‘“ Good 
gra’—why—why, my good gracious, Miss 
Barb! why—why, my good gracious!” 
insisted John March. 
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LXXVIII 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER CHAPEL 


THERE was a great deal of pleasure in 
the house of the three sisters that even- 
ing. The widow asked March to stay to 
tea, and when he opened his mouth to 
decline, the wrong word fell out and he 
accepted. He confided to Barbara his 
fear that in so doing he had blundered, 
but she softly scouted the idea, and with 
a delicious reproachfulness in her mur- 
mur “ wondered if he supposed they ”— 
ete. . 

At table he sat next to her, in the sea 
the sisters had intended for Henry Fair. 
Neither Miss Garnet nor Mr. March 
gave the other’s proximity more than its 
due recognition ; they talked with al- 
most everyone about almost everything, 
and as far as they knew, said and did 
nothing to betray the fact that they 
were as happy as Psyche in a swing with 
Cupid to push and run under. 

Nobody went to evening service. 
They sang hymns at the piano, selecting 
oftenest those which made best display 
of Miss Garnet’s and Mr. March’s voices. 
Hers was only mezzo-soprano and not 
brilliant, but Mr. March and a very 
short college girl, conversing for a mo- 
ment aside, agreed that it was “ singular- 
ly winsome.” Another college girl, very 
tall, whispered Barbara that his was a 
“superb barrytone!” The young man 
entered deeper and deeper every mo- 
ment into the esteem of the household, 
and they into his. The very best of the 
evening came last, when, at the widow’s 
request, the two Southerners sang, with- 
out the instrument, a hymn or two of 
the Dixie mountaineers: ‘To play on 
the golden harp” and “ Where there's 
no more stormy clouds arising.” Being 
further urged for a negro hymn, John 
began “ Bow low a little bit longer,” 
which Barbara, with a thrill of recollec- 
tion and an involuntary gesture of pain, 
said she couldn’t sing, and they gave 
another instead, one of the best, and 
presently had the whole company join- 
ing in the clarion refrain of “ O Canaan ! 
bright Canaan!” Barbara heard her 
college mates still singing it in their 
rooms on either side of her after she 
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had said her prayers with her cheek on 
John March’s photograph. 

To her painful surprise when she 
awoke next day she found herself in a 
downcast mood. She could not even 
account for the blissful frame in which 
she had gone to bed. She had not for- 
gotten one word or tone of all John 
March had said to her while carried 
away from his fine resolutions by the 
wave of ecstasy which followed their 
unexpected meeting, but the sunset 
light, their thrilling significances, were 
totally gone from them. Across each 
utterance some qualifying word or 
clause, quite overlooked till now, cast 
its morning shadow. Not so much as 
one fond ejaculation of his impulsive 
lips last evening but she could explain 
it away this morning, and she felt a 
dull, half-guilty distress in the fear that 
her blissful silences had embarrassed him 
into letting several things imply more 
than he had intended. Before she was 
quite dressed one of her fellow-students 
came in with an anguished face to show 
what a fatal error she had made in the 
purchase of some ribbons. 

Barbara held them first in one light 
and then in another, and at length 
shook her head over them in compas- 
sionate despair and asked : 

“How could you so utterly mistake 
both color and quality ?” 

“Why, my dear, I bought them by 
lamplight! and, besides, it was an auc- 
tion and I was excited.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, and took a long 
breath. ‘I know how that is.” 


Down in town two commercial tray- 
ellers, one of whom we have met before, 
took an after-breakfast saunter. 

“She was coming,” said the one we 
remember, “to New England. I didn’t 
know where or for what, and I don’t 
know yet; but when my house said, 
‘Old boy, we'd like to promote you, 
just say what you want!’ says I, ‘Let 
the salary stand as it is, only change my 
district ; gimme New England!” 

“That’s the college,” he continued, as 
they came up into Elm Street. ‘‘ Those 
are the students, just coming out of 
the chapel : ‘sweet girl graduates,’ as 
Shakespeare calls them.” 

He clutched his companion’s arm. 
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Their eyes rested on one of the dispers- 
ing throng, who came last and alone, 
with a slow step and manifestly un- 
der some burdensome preoccupation, 
through the high iron gateway of the 
campus. She passed them with droop- 
ing eyelashes and walked in the same 
tardy pace before them. Presently she 
turned from the sidewalk, crossed a 
small grassplot, and stood on the door- 
step with her hand on the latch while 
they went by. 

“Her?” said the one who thought he 
had quoted Shakespeare, “of course it’s 
her; who else could it be? Ah, hmm! 
‘so near and yet so far!’ Tom, I be- 
lieve in heaven when I look at that girl 
—heaven and holiness! I read Taylor’s 
‘Holy Living’ when a boy !” 

Presently they returned and passed 
again. She was still standing at the 
door. A few steps away the speaker 
looked over his shoulder and moaned : 

“ Not a glimpse of me does she get! 
There, she’s gone in; but sure’s you 
live she didn’t want to!” They walked 
on. In front of their hotel he clutched 
his companion again. A young man of 
commanding figure stood near, deeply 
immersed ina telegram. The drummer 
whispered an oath of surprise. 

“That's him now! the young mil- 
lionaire she rejected on the trip we all 
made together! What’s he here for?— 
George! he looks as worried as her !” 

“How do you know she rejected 
him ?” 

“How do— Now, look here! If I 
didn’t know it do you s’pose Id say so? 
Well, then! Come, [ll introduce you to 
him— Ohe’sallright! he’s just as white 
and modest as either of us ; come on!” 
March proved himself both modest and 
white, and as he walked away, 

“ This’s a stra-a-ange world !” 
ized the commercial man. 
him I'm thinking of, it’s her! She’s in 
trouble, Tom; in trouble. And who 
knows but what, for some mysterious 
reason, J may be the only one on earth 
who can—O Lord !—Look here ; I’m not 
goin’ to do any business to-day ; I’m not 
goin’ to be fit; you needn’t be sur- 
prised if you hear to- night that I've gone 
off on a drunk.” 

Meantime Barbara had lifted the latch 
and gone in. No hat was on the rack, 
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but when she turned into the parlor a 
sickness came to her heart as she smiled 
and said good-morning to Henry Fair. 
He, too, smiled, but she fancied he was 
pale. 

They mentioned the weather, which 
was quite pleasant enough. Fair said 
the factories that used water-power 
would be glad of rain, and Barbara 
seemed interested, but when he paused 
she asked, in the measured tone he liked 
so well: 

“Who do you think took us all by 
surprise and spent last evening with 
us?” 

Fair’s reply came tardily and was dis- 
guised as a playful guess. “ Mister—” 

“ Yes—” 

He sobered. “March!” he softly ex- 
claimed, and let his gaze rest long on 
the floor. “I thought—really I thought 
Mr. March was in New York.” 

“So did we all,” was the response, 
and both laughed, without knowing just 
why. 

“He ought to have had a delightful 
time,” said Fair. 

Barbara meditated pleasedly. ‘Mr. 
March always lets one know what kind 
of time he’s having, and I never saw him 
more per-fect-ly sat-is-fied,” she said, 
and allowed her silence to continue so 
long and with such manifest significance 
that at length the suitor’s low voice 
asked : 

“Am I to understand that that visit 
alters my case?” 

“No,” responded Barbara, but with- 
out even a look of surprise. “I’m afraid, 
Mr. Fair, that you'll think me a rather 
daring girl, but I want you to be assured 
that I know of no one whose visit can 
alter—that.” She lifted her eyes brave- 
ly to his, but they filled. “As for Mr. 
March,” she continued, and the same 
amusement gleamed in them which so 
often attended her mention of him, 
“there’s always been a perfect under- 
standing between us. We're the very 
best of friends, but no one knows better 
than he does that we can never be more, 
though I don’t see why we need ever be 
less.” 

“T should call that hard terms, for 
myself,” said Fair; “I hope—” And 
there he stopped. 

“Mr. Fair,” the girl began, was still, 
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and then—‘“ O Mr. Fair, I know what to 
say, but I don’t know how to say it! I 
admit everything. All the good rea- 
sons are on your side. And yet if Iam 


to answer you now—” She ceased. Her 
voice had not faltered, but her head 
drooped and he saw one tear follow 
quickly after another and fall upon her 
hands. 

“Why, you need not answer now,” he 
“TI told you I would 


tenderly said. 
wait.” 

“QO Mr. Fair, no,no! You have every 
right to be answered now, and I have 
no right to delay beyond your wish. 
Only, I believe also that, matters stand- 
ing as they do, you have a perfect right 
to wait for a later answer from me if you 
choose. I can only beg you will not. 
O you who are so rational and brave 
and strong with yourself, you who know 
so well that a man’s whole fate cannot 
be wrapped up in one girl unless he 
weakly chooses it so, take your answer 
now! I don't believe I can ever look 
upon you—your offer—differently. Mr. 
Fair, there’s one thing it lacks which 
I think even you overlook.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“It—I—I don’t know any one word 
to describe it, unless it it is turn-out- 
well-a-bil-i-ty.” 

“Fair started with astonishment, and 
the tears leaped again to her eyes as she 
laughed and with new distress said: 
“Tt isn’t—it—O Mr. Fair, don’t you 
know what I mean? It doesn’t make 
good poetry! As you would say, it’s 
not good art. You may think me 
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‘fresh,’ as the girls say, and fantastical, 
but I can’t help believing that in a mat- 
ter like this there’s something wrong— 
some essential wanting—in whatever’s 
not good—good———” 

“Romance ?” asked Fair; “do you 
think the fact that a thing is good ro- 
mance 

“No! O no, no, no! I don't say 
being good romance is enough to com- 
mend it ; but I do think not being good 
romance is enough to condemn it! Is 
that so very foolish ?” 

The lover answered wistfully. “No. 
No.” Then very softly: “ Barbara ”— 
he waited till she looked up—“ if this 
thing should ever seem to you to have 
become good poetry, might not your 
answer be different?” 

Barbara hesitated. “I—you—O—I 
only know how it seems now!” 

“ Never mind,” said Fair, very gently. 
They rose and he took her hand, speak- 
ing again in the same tone. “ You 
really believe I have the right to wait 
for a later answer ?” 

Her head drooped. 
she murmured, “ yes—the right——’ 

“So also do I. I shall wait. Good- 
by.” 
She raised her glance, her voice failed 
to a whisper. ‘“ Good-by.” 

Gaze to gaze, one stood, and the 
other, with reluctant step, backed away ; 
and at the last moment, with his foot 
leaving the threshold, lover and maiden 
said again, still gaze to gaze : 

“*Good-by.” 

*“Good-by.” 


“The right?” 


> 


(To be concluded in the December number.) 
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My friend and coeval Ajax, a person of 
much intellectual activity and some dis- 
cernment, spends his summers far down in 
Maine, and has told me of the pleasure he 
finds there in observation of the Yankee 
character. He does not do his observing in 
any meagre fortnight, or even month, wrung 
from the exactions of business, but devotes 
whole summers to it—summers that begin 
late in the spring and merge liberally into 
autumn. The Maine village which he af- 
fects he describes as a place curiously, and, 
he thinks, providentially shielded from the 
contamination of the modern spirit by its 
geographical location. It had a vigorous 
marine life of its own before railroads were 
invented, and is so placed that, though a 
railroad might come to it, it could not ad- 
vantageously pass through it. So the life 
was not run out it, as-it was out of many 
onee prosperous New England villages, and 
it has kept much of its old Yankee stock in 
something like its old Yankee vigor. Ajax 
says for one thing that the Yankee voice, as 
he hears it there, has not the nasal tones 
that are commonly credited to it, but is clear 
and agreeable, but still Yankee in its inflec- 
tions, and perhaps in its drawl. Besides 
that, he finds Yankee humor and Yankee 
independence very sturdy in quality, but 
qualified with a philosophical spirit and a 
patient, thrifty unwillingness to allow sen- 
timental considerations to stand overmuch 
in the way of lawful gain. But what in- 
terests him as much as anything is the sur- 
vival of the old Puritan conscientiousness, 
modified in its manifestations and trans- 
mogrified in its aims, but still persistent 
and effectual. As usual it is more obvious in 
the women than in the men, and it compels 
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them rather to intellectual than spiritual 
flights. He complains that in their passion 
for self-improvement they set themselves 
awful tasks of reading, and labor through 
long, hard books with very much of: the 
dreary persistence with which their forebears 
sat in cold meeting-houses under intermi- 
nable discourses. Ajax is a product of Bos- 
ton, and has come to middle life without 
any very protracted evasions of the atmos- 
phere of his nativity. Ihave known him to 
read long books himself, but it seems to 
distress him that these Yankee women 
should devote to such tasks so much time 
and toil that, he thinks, might be more 
profitably employed in having some sort 
of fun. He told me that one of them said 
to him, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Ajax, Ido so envy you 
the opportunities for intellectual society 
that Boston must afford,” whereat he had 
the grace to blush, remembering that al- 
most the only overt indication of intellect- 
uality that he gave at home was a constant 
and outspoken dissatisfaction with Boston 
newspapers, and a greedy preference for 
those of New York. And as for intellectual 
companionship she assured me that his 
mind had been stimulated more in a week 
by conversation with a house-painter down 
at his Maine village than by a whole win- 
ter’s communion with most of his intimates. 

I confess I do not share all his ideas 
about the betterment of his Maine neigh- 
bors, and would rather have them as he 
describes them than improved to fit his 
preferences. To anyone busied in any 
measure with the work of capturing stray 
ideas and carrying them to market, it is 
bound to be a comforting thought that in 
remote places there are folks who have time 
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and energy to improve their minds for the 
simple sake of improvement, and without 
any immediate purpose of the more vulgar 
sort of gain. That this austere pursuit of 
intellectual discipline still exists down East 
helps one to understand how it happens 
that the origins of writers and prima don- 
nas, and people who win renown in various 
branches of art as well as in commerce, are 
still so frequently traceable to the soil of 
that saeva mater leonum the State of Maine. 


AnoTHER thing which I dare say they do 
better at that village in Maine where Ajax 
goesis tosing hymns. Your experience may 
be different, but the social circle in which I 
move is self-contained and unemotional toa 
degree that seems to preclude hymns, and JT 
never hear them any more, except when I go 
to church. Then they are not sung, but 
“rendered” by surpliced specialists into 
whose harmonies my ear may venture but 
not my voice. Weare superior toa good 
many things in our set, and to hymns among 
others. Are hymns out of fashion, do you 
know, among the best people? When I 
was young we had them at home as regu- 


larly as bread and butter; but then we had 
family prayers too, and observed other cere- 
monies which now seem to be growing ob- 


solete. I don’t visit in any family where 
they sing hymns, except, to be sure, the 
family where I first heard them. I confess 
that I visit comparatively few families, and 
those comparatively worldly ; but I often go 
out to supper on Sunday night with people 
who have been to church during the day, 
and I hear no hymns. The impression I 
gather is that there is more beer and cham- 
pagne in the world than there was twenty- 
five years ago, and not so much devotional 
music ; but one has always to be on his guard 
not to confuse personal changes with ter- 
restrial movement, and especially not to 
mistake the signs of one’s own individual 
degeneration for marks of the world’s prog- 
ress. J do not especially deprecate the 
beer, but I regret the hymns. They echo 
very pleasantly in the memory, and if the 
habit of singing them still holds out in 
that village where Ajax goes, that should 
be reckoned as one of the advantages of 
the aspiring Yankees who still lead simple 
lives there. 


I think we are quite as pious in this gen- 
eration as our forebears were, but our mani- 
festations, though not less sincere than 
theirs, seem to be less overt. Most of us 
go to church, but we do not seem to attach 
the same importance to it as they did, nor 
go quite so conscientiously. It is more of 
a habit with us and less of a duty, and if we 
find what seems a better occupation for a 
particular Sunday morning, our consciences 
do not smite us as sharply as consciences 
did thirty years ago. We are more apt 
than our fathers were to think that we know 
more about religion than the preacher does ; 
and it may be that our impressions in that 
regard have foundation, for the latest news 
about matters of faith comes to us just as 
promptly as it does to him, and if it recom- 
mends itself to our belief there is less to 
retard our acceptance of it. 

But if we are less sure than our parents 
were of getting our hymns in church, we 
ought to be less willing to forego them at 
home. It is painful to think of one’s chil- 
dren growing up without hymns or hymn 
tunes in their heads, but that very thing 
may happen to them unless fit measures are 
taken betimes. The words of many modern 
popular hymns are absurd, and do violence 
to any reasonable person’s intelligence ; but 
the great hymns are sound poetry set to 
sound music, and though the sentiments of 
some of them do not altogether accord with 
the religious convictions of this enlightened 
generation, the greater number are as avail- 
able now as they ever were, and the sanest 
singer need not mumble the words or make 
mental reservations as he sings them. 


I am conscious of a want which most of 
my fellow readers of this magazine might, I 
should say, hesitate to acknowledge, and yet 
which I am sure they share with me—the 
want of a political newspaper. Of such, it 
may be said, in a sense, that we have a sur- 
feit. It is not in that sense that I speak. 
We have plenty and to spare of newspapers, 
largely given up to what is generally called 
politics, and of politics of that sort in 
nearly all our newspapers. But let me 
divide the word of which the lazy hurry of 
our race has run together the elements. 
We have no political news paper ; that is to 
say, with all due respect to my numerous 
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friends in the business, we have no journal 
in which the news as to politics is at once 
ample, accurate, impartial, and intelligi- 
bly told. 

Weare called a nation of politicians. It is 
very far from being true ; but there are very 
many politicians among us, men whose call- 
ing is politics and who get what they most 
care for, or try to, from politics ; and there 
is a larger and less obvious class who have 
a strong interest in politics because they 
find in it a duty that some of them like, 
and that some perform all the more faith- 
fully because they don’t like it. Now these 
classes—and I have more or less close con- 
nection with both of them—are most abom- 
inably served by the newspapers. They do 
not and cannot get at the facts which they 
wish or need to know, and which are quite 
capable of clear and interesting statement. 
The newspapers, as a rule, treat such read- 
ers as if they were children, and would not 
read anything but the stories they like, 
with heroes and villains to their taste and a 
plot that will turn out just as they would 
like to have it turn out. If I wish to know 


anything worth knowing of a convention, 
or of any proceeding in a political move- 


ment to which I am friendly or unfriendly, 
{I must either go to persons who have ‘in- 
side” information and whom I can trust— 
and they are not numerous or accessible— 
or I must read from two to a half dozen 
newspapers, and analyze and compare and 
compulser their statements, usually with a 
result far from satisfactory. 

All this ought not to be, and if some one 
of the *‘ great” morning newspapers were 
endowed with sense and courage, it would 
not be. There is a very large class of read- 
ers who seek news as to politics not to 
have their palates tickled, but for the sat- 
isfaction of a healthy appetite and the 
assimilation of sustenance. They could be 
secured for a paper that would sternly 
abandon all purpose to characterize, in its 
news columns, the intelligence it publishes, 
and that would make that intelligence full 
and trustworthy. - What I wish to know 
about my political friends or foes is not 
what some reporter or editor imagines will 
please me in the way of flattery or the re- 
verse, but what they are themselves actual- 
ly saying or doing. Why cannot I have it, 
instead of the silly sarcasm or the sicken- 
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ing adulation of some subordinate to whom 
I would not listen for five minutes on the 
subject he is allowed to color and distort 
in my newspaper? We are a young peo- 
ple, and our customs are callow in many 
ways; but if some editor favorably placed 
would awake to the fact that we have really 
outgrown our: present style of newspaper 
politics, he would earn the gratitude of 
rational men and a fair reward besides in 
a business way. 


THERE is one skill that need never lack 
employment — the skill of the salesman. 
Even in times of the smallest production a 
great store of goods is always awaiting sale, 
and even in times of the most reluctant 
purchase a great public is open to the 
salesman’s persuasions. The result is ever 
mainly a question of his own quality. As 
he sells so does he profit. It makes no 
difference how many people are selling 
against him, if he still sells; and whether 
he shall still sell will depend primarily on 
his own power to commend himself and his 
wares. In short, the salesman has his fate 
to an unusual degree in his own hands, 

The posture of the man who sells is very 
different from that of the man who makes. 
The prosperity of either hangs, at last, on 
the consent of the man who buys. And as 
no .man will long consent to buy the thing 
he does not want, the salesman’s prosperity 
must depend in part on the maker’s skill 
in apprehending and meeting the public 
taste; and this dependence seems, at first 
view, to be a reservation out of that inde- 
pendence which the salesman has just been 
said to enjoy. But consider that appre- 
hension of the public taste is no element 
of the maker’s skill merely as a maker. So 
far as he exercises such apprehension he is 
himself a seller; and he stands, with refer- 
ence to salesmen in the stricter sense, in 
precisely the relation of the merchant to his 
agents when, to help them along, he vaunts 
his wares through advertisements in the 
papers, bills posted against the fences, or 
circulars tucked under doors. His skill as 
a maker has nothing whatever to do with 
it. But his prosperity as a maker turns on 
it: he can have none until—either by him- 
self or through another—he has plied the 
buyer at least thus far with a seller’s skill. 
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For his reward the maker, in short, must 
always waitin a manner upon the seller. A 
good product is only the possibility of a 
good sale, and it has no profit until a good 
sale of it has been made. 

Besides coming always after the seller in 
the order of his reward, the maker comes 
always after him also in the measure of it. 
A man cannot become rich, it has been said, 
with approximate truth, so long as he works 
by himself: to do that he must have other 
people working for him. In pure making, 
making stripped of every element of sell- 
ing, one can never have others working for 
him. In so far as others help, they are the 
makers, and not he; and he becomes, in 
respect of them, merely a seller. But the- 
ory apart, we know as a matter of common 
observation that the strict makers never do 
become rich. They attain often to moder- 
ate fortune, but not to positive riches. A 
few artists, professional men, and inventors, 
who in an unequalled skill enjoy a sort of 
monopoly, win as handsome rewards as any 
one. But except them and the people en- 
riched by inheritance, and riches prove to 
be the lot only of the salesman. 

The fact becomes obscured somewhat, 


however, under the difficulty, in all the com- 
plexity and divisions of business, of keeping 


the salesman identified. It is necessary to 
look a little closely ; and also to bear in 
mind that selling implies and includes buy- 
ing. The merchants, great and small; the 


THE POINT OF VIEW 


brokers, ‘‘operators,” and promiscuous 
traders—these one recognizes easily enough 
as salesmen. But the owner of a great mill, 
whose business is to sit in a retired office 
directing its affairs, and whom we eall a 
manufacturer, is a salesman no less, and as 
merely a salesman. Having rented to say 
five hundred workmen suitable housing and 
machines, on condition of their securing to 
him the exclusive privilege of buying their 
product at prices previously agreed upon, 
he turns round and sells this product at the 
best prices the public can be persuaded to 
pay. At no point is the transaction any- 
thing else than a bargain, and in its neat- 
ness as a bargain alone lies its prosperity. 
As he is able to buy cheap and sell dear 
does he get on, does he “arrive.” And the 
capitalist, in whatsoever guise you take him 
— whether as merchant, manufacturer, 
banker, bond-holder, or landlord—is, as a 
capitalist, simply a bargainer, a trafficker, 
a trader, a salesman. 

Of the salesman’s skill the chief element 
is address : the faculty of approaching, per- 
suading, and swaying men. For the reward 
of this one faculty all of the great money 
prizes, at least, are reserved. And it is a 
faculty in the development of which edu- 
cation and training go far. Yet in the 
schemes of education, even at a time when 
no effort is sparing to make education “‘ prac- 
tical” — which means, in the end, money- 
getting—next to no regard is paid to it. 








